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Partners in Cleanliness 


For more than thirty years that handy little cake of Bon Ami has been 
helping women to clean up the house. It keeps kitchen utensils bright 
ind shining, polishes up nickel, makes windows and mirrors clear as 
crystal, takes finger marks and smudges off painted woodwork. In fact, 


its uses are almost endless. 


\ few years ago, Bon Ami Cake took Bon Ami Powder into partnership. 
And many women now choose the easy-to-sprinkle can when they clean 


the “big things’’—linoleum, Congoleum, bathtubs and the like. 


Bon Ami, cake or powder, is fine and soft and delicate. That’s the 
reason it never scratches. It simply blots up the dirt and grime and 
leaves everything spotless. And it never reddens or roughens the hands. 


on 


Once you have tried them, you will never be 
without these helpful “partners in cleanliness.” 


FHE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Principal uses 
of Bon Ami— 
for cleaning and polishing 
Bathtubs 
White Woodwork 
Aluminum Ware 

| Brass, Copper and 
Nickel Ware 

Glass Baking Dishes 

Windows 

Mirrors 
Tiling 
White Shoes 

The Hands 
Linoleum and Congoleum 


ma Fine Kitchen Utensils 
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THE HISTORY OF LOVE AND 
THE STORY OF WOMAN 


UT of the pages of forgotten history, from folk- 

lore and legend and the uncharted country of 
our dreams, she comes~— the woman whose eves today 
light men to deeds of nobleness and high adventure. The 
story of woman is the history of love and the world. In 
the need to 
love and to be lov ed; to giv e ol herself, body, soul and 


spirit, to the man of her choice and the child of her body. 


every age her need has been the same- 


Long ago, in the dim reaches of the race’s past, a wo- 
man wrapped in skins, cradled her baby in a rude hill 
side cave and the first home was born; a slave girl 
cried out under the tormentor’s lash, and in the soul of 
man pity awoke; a queen sent out her ships, and new 
continents were opened to the conquering steps of men. 
So the Ages have come and gone, empires have arisen 
and crumbled into dust; wars and the wizardry of great 
inventions have built a new world—but through them 
all the power of woman remained unchanged, unshaken. 

For She is Everywoman the same, yesterday, today 
and forever, to the end of time. 

It is this epical story of Everywoman’s life, through 
love’s tumultuous awakening, through the sacred rela 
tionship of wifehood, and motherhood’s divine content, 


that the great English novelist 
W. L. GEORGE 


known far and wide as the world’s most interesting and 


foremost authority on feminism, has given us in 


WOMAN THROUGH THE AGES 


to be published in three large 


installments, beginning in the 


MARCH McCALL’S 
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F “Tam tired of part of the people in the world working like the galley 
slat f / ana p irt of th "i hy , On fox ry Leds of Case... Do + 
“If you have brought your soul into the open, tf you have decided that you are going to feed it 
on love, if you have resolved that you are gotng to put it to work for the benefit of your fellow- 
: : , » ae , 
men, I beg you, during this month of slippery weather, to hedge your soul around with the 
, . . “ : ° , ‘ ne 
physical and moral fencing that will keep it alive during the storm as well as the sunshine... 
, ™~ . . Ving rn Pp ry ‘ 
BY GENE STRATTON-PORTER | | 
EBRUARY ria mitt resented at the time they were expected. Ni 
The « thing concerning it upo ) ’ ra bo , TE i , that there is anything particularly love! 
} ) es & 7 7S = 7 J 4 ‘ . . " 
wich e can absolutely depend AUTHOR OF “FRECKLES, THE WHITE FLAG about March in the Central States, but whe 
change. Usua the changes in the “ TR ( TH hi >i or February is over and you start into Marc! 
weather are changes which rack ma THE GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST with the dead certainty that in thirty-one da 
bodil ind when the body is too heavily April must come, it seems a little easier to hang 
cked tt oul suffers as well ebruary wm ws os os os yn : ] kee > engines that fir 
acked ! February i ba  .- oa on and to try to keep up the engine that 
istinguished by and celebrated for the thi your soul fibre to the sticking point. 
ning of ice, the r of sap, the honk of wild What I am trying to get at is that the 
eese, intermingled wit! 1 rains and sleet weather in which we live has a very great dea 
; ind h and freezing nig! I recall one Feb to do with our souls, and what I want to do 
; ruary that was delightful, almost an entire month of brilliant Cloak butterflies burst their chrysales and came out search- this editorial is to arouse you to watchfulness, to caution you 
; owing a particularly distressful December and ing for flowers and found only skunk cabbage and mighty _ to look out for February. It is a mean, slippery month whic! 
, 1 € re ¢ | January. I recall that the rose pips little of that. After a menth with dry feet and no wraps, is distinguished by the biological fact that the owls do their 
\ utside my bedroom window swelled to bursting and the March arose and did to us all those things which February courting then and some of the hibernating animals move 
{ lilac e fool int nd nce. A few Mourning should have done, and which would not have been so much for the first time in long weeks and [Turn to page 55 
Bis 
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The strongest endorsement ever 
given to any musical instrument 


The names that really count, the names that everybody knows, are those of Victor artists. 
On this page are three of them, and in other magazines you will find group after group of 
other famous Victor artists. Together they constitute an all-star cast of great artists without 
a parallel in the annals of music. Every one of them is identified with the noteworthy 
musical performances of our day, from the great music of the world to the most alluring 
dance or the trickiest bit of jazz. 


1925 





The amazing versatility of Frances Alda’s so- 
prano is one of the most conspicuous of the many 
gifts bestowed upon her by nature in a prodigal 
mood. When Alda sings in opera or ballad, there 
is an intensity of temperament, a thrilling quality 
that grips the imagination—equally when you 
hear Alda or any of her many Victor Records, 
of which these are a few: 


Doubled-faced 
The Bells of St. Mary’s 





i 2 
If Winter Comes (Summer Will Come Again) § $25 $1.50 
By the Waters of Minnetonka t 29 
Deep River j $27 1.50 
Bohéme— Mi chiamano Mimi 6038 2.00 


. —Mi ’s i 
Carmen—Micaela’s Aria Victrola No. 80 
$110 


ALDA 
Victor Artist 


Mahogany, oak 
or walnut 


Leopold Stokowski has brought the playing of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra to an almost unpar- 
alleled degree of perfection—a hundred minds, 
each one a chosen intellect, in instantaneous 
response to his own. That so great an achieve- 
ment can be adequately perpetuated by any pro- 
cess of recording is in itself a triumph of science 
and of art, in proof of which we recommend the 
following records: 

Double-faced 


Carmen—Prelude to Act 1 296 $1.50 


March of the Caucasian Chief 
Blue Danube Waltz 
ancit Invitation to the Waltz 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2 
STOKOWSKI Largo from ‘“‘New World” Symphony 
Victor Artist 





6237 2.00 


—~— oo a 


6236 2.00 





Victrola No. 370 
Mahogany, $275; 
electric, $315 


Listen to the ringing quality of Ruffo’s voice on 
a Victor Record and you will smile with us over 
the dictum of his first teachers, who after two 
years of instruction declared his vocal equipment 
inadequate for operatic work! How thoroughly 
the famous baritone has negatived their conclu- 
sions, his world successes and these few selections 


from his complete Victor list show: 
Doubled-faced 

Barbiere di Siviglia—Largo al factotum / 
Rigoletto—Monologo—Pari siamo j 6263 $2.00 
Pagliacci—Prologo, Part | / 
Pagliacci—Proiogo, Part Il j 
/ 

) 






Victrola No. 215 
$150 





6268 2.00 

Mahogany, oak or walnut 

Victrola No. S 215 (Special) 
$160 


RUFFO Querida 


Vi Arti El Relicario 822 1.50 
ictor Artist . 





Specially designed to accommodate 
any radio feceiving set 


Real Victrolas are marked Victrola 


Victrola 


BCG UV S.CT. OFF 
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“The water from our Green Moun- te 4 
~ fa ee 
tains is quite hard, yet Pand G ~ S 
Naphtha Soap makes a wonderful i A 


- nd hes clotk ] 
Suds and washes ciothes cleaner 
ry a Toe 


and quicker than any 
other laundry soap I 
have evertried. Forthe gee 
past six years I have at 
used the PandG White 
Naphtha continually— 
prior to that 
time I tried and 
tired of various 
other laundry 
soaps It re- 
mained for 
P and G to 
solve my soap 
problem.” 


Mrs.C.M.M 
Woodstock, Vt. 





VERMONT and IOWA 


—Jrom green mountains to vast prairies 
most women prefer this one remarkable soap 


F one were curious to know just what qualities and prop- and not on the fabrics.or colors—a soap that is 

erties American women most desired in a laundry and safe. Finally, we want a soap which loosens dirt 
household soap, it might at first sound a bit surprising to so easily and rinses out so thoroughly that fre- 
say, “Ask the women of Vermont and Iowa—they will give quent boiling is unnecessary to prevent grayness 
you the same intelligent answer.” and soap-odor in the clothes.” 


Yer that is the case, in spite of the radically different con- 
ditions that prevail in these widely separated states. 
here is about what you would hear: 


We know this would be the gist of their answer, not only 
because we have asked them ourselves, but because, in each 
state, P and G The White Naphtha Soap is the /argest-selling 
laundry soap, and it has exactly the properties described above. 





“We want a white soap—we think a white soap 


is likely to be a better soap. We want a soap that It is a remarkable fact, we think, that, in spite of the 

washes clothes clean with as little labor as pos- hundreds of soaps offered for laundry and household clean- 

sible, and that makes a fine suds in our particular ing, P and G should nevertheless be by far the largest-selling 

' kind of water at any temperature—hort, lukewarm, soap in the whole country. It is a fact which should 
Re or cold. We want a soap that acts on the dirt strongly recommend P and G to you, whatever soap you 
; have been using and whether you do your own work or 
<tys- have help. And P and G is not only a fine soap for laundry 


work, but for all other household cleaning as well. 


There is no mystery about the national supremacy of 
P and G—it is simply a better soap. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 



































“In my own home town of 2,000 pop- 
ulation and in all the Iowa towns I 
have visited, P and G The White 
Naphtha Soap is the most popular 
laundry soap. The good people I 
have visited, and their friends too, all 
seem to use P and G and make the 
same good remarks about its even 
quality and the wonderful satisfaction 
it gives in any kind of water—under 
any condition. We use P and G at 
home and every place I go I find it. 
It gives one a homey feeling.” 


—Mrs. R. P., Des Moines, Ia. 




















© 1924, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnst 
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Beginning on this page 
is the last: and greatest 
—full-length novel 
Gene Stratton-Porter 
will ever write. For 
only a few days after 
this most beloved of all 
American authors 
mailed the final manu- 
scriptof**The Keeper 
of the Bees’’ to 
McCall’s, her life was 
snuffed out untimely 
in a dreadful automo- 





bile accident near her | 
Los Angeles home. | 
Butif it had been given | 
Gene Stratton- Porter 
to choose her valedic- 
tory to the great i 
American public for 
which she had such a |] 
thorough-going affec- 


tion, she would have || 








been well content to 
let «*The Keeper of 
the Bees’’ stand for 
her farewell, the Edi 

tor believes. For this 
great canvas constitutes a picture of our na- 
tional life today, seen steadily and seen whole 
by a great woman from the summit of her 
experience and her years. It revolves, in the 
main, about the problem of our returned 
soldier—about which we hear so much and 


As he sat peeling potatoes for Ann Brunson, he thought that the world was full of kindly people, after all. 


do so little. This was 
a subject very near 
to her heart, for 
she characteristically 
found time, among 





other things clamor- 
ing for her attention, 
to help many of these 
boys, too, in their at- 
tempts to re-establish 


themselves in our 





febrile post-bellum 
life, and so she has 
more than merely par- 
roted their poignant 
cry of ‘*what price 
glory?’’: she has un- 
derscored it with an 
emotion wrung from 
a true and vivid un- 
derstanding. It is one 
of the great novels of 
our time; it is not only 
ee en a picture of our 1925 
America, but a most 
masterful interpreta- 
tion of it—and surely 


it is a worthy farewell 


"THE KEEPER _ -ws::-ntiieteins 
OF THE BEES 


sudden death is such a tremendous loss to 
McCall’s, to McCall’s readers, and to the 
countless millions of Americans who had 
come to look during the past years upon this 
great writer as upon a dearly beloved friend. 


By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


AUTHOR OF “FRECKLES, 


Ww AMES LEWIS MacFARLANE.” 
The bearer of this name swung his 
feet to the floor and sat up suddenly, 
cupping his big hands over his knees to steady him 
% self. For the past hour, between periods of half un 
mscious drowsiness, he had been hearing the verdict that 
en in authority were pronouncing upon men over whose 
stinies they held control; but it had not occurred to him 
his own case might come under consideration 
That morning he had sat for an hour in the sunshine in 
nt of the huge hospital where our country is trying to re- 
re men who have been abroad to take their part in the War 
f late he had been realizing that in his fight for health he 
4S Waging a losing battle. He had not been able to combat 
shrapnel wound in his left breast with the same success 


’ 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. E, CHAMBERS 








with which he had fought the enemy. So he had resolved to 
test his strength. He had gotten up and started down the 
road to learn precisely how far his legs would carry him 
He had been in the hospital so long; he was so accustomed 
to his room, to his nurses, to the routine, that the place 
was home, the only home on earth he had. Every one had 
been kind. He had no fault to find with the doctors or 
the nurses. They had done their best, but the truth re- 


“THE WHITE FLAG” 


mained that he was no better, that lately doubts 
had arisen as to whether he were even as well 

as he had been when he came 
He had forgotten to reckon on the fact that going down 
a mountain is much easier than climbing one; so he had 
gone on until his knees began to waver and he found his 
strength exhausted. He had rested a while and then turned 
back, but the upward trip had been slow business, painful 
work; work that set a cold perspiration running, and a 
gnawing fire burning in his left breast, while the bandages 
over his shoulder and around his body had become things 
of torment. He had pushed on and on and on despite the 
torment of soul and body. He thought of the cool hospital 
rooms and of the starched freshness of the nurses— 
and tried to hasten more. The hot sun of California had 








beaten down on him until he was panting for breath [ 
He was forced repeated t top and to seek a resting 
place ! ! rojecting stor r dry embankment o 
e mount n 1 H ired were we iried with the 
f bi int ( that la tretched every 
vhere arot | t! reen of the live oak, the 
ight | eri t pinkish-white urns of the 
I it tl | rT Ist { \ { ol the pitcher ane the 
ted blue er bwel f tl thistle ize. The 
I irequent heads of 
Indian Warrior, and he iw the because they were 
Ke wounds ¢ ut eartl red as real blood, as red 
the | d that | | oaked in i battle field 
lrippe in mar i hospita hat | w every day on 
re t that were removed tror l ice 
He had seen so much blood that anything that re 
nded him of it ’ eatil so he turned from 
gorgeous flower al ooked up to the blue of the 
There can to ! mind a passage that he had | 
} rd | father read fror I pulpit on Sabbath 
ing th tl » t burr that a generation ol 
\mericanizing had not eliminated: “I will lift up mince 
eve into the hills from whence cometh my help.” 
He was lift his eves to the hills, but no help came 
He wondered whether tl was because he was obey 
the dictates of other me or whether it was because 
id forgotten God, In his childhood his father and 
other had taught him to pray and to believe that his 
prayers W be answered. When he had gone out to 
é I nt for some inexplicable reason he had 
1 prayir ind concentrated all his forces on 
There were atrocities that had been committed 
wainst men of his race and blood in the beginning of 
the war that drove all men of Scot ancestry and sym 
| athi i trifle wild 
He had reached tl war period one of the gentlest 
of men. But he had embarked in the great venture 
vith outrage in his breast. Things had happened to one 
rtain band of Scots, that no man having a drop of 
Scotch blood in his veins ever could or wanted to for 
et. Under the str of this feeeling, the lad whose 
nother had alw lovir referred to him as “my 
Jamie” forgot her teachir ind her God, and went 
out to ee how much personal vengeance he could 


wreak upon the men who had wounded the heart of all 
Scotland 


He had ne tor engeanc ind ne had revenged 





himself thoroughly or in enemy; then the hour 
had come when a ragged sliver of filth-encrusted iron 
had entered hi breast and pol oned hi blood After 
weeks on the borderland he had dragged back to his 
feet, and now he irried with him two wounds that 
would not heal—one in his heart that the world could 
not see, and one his breast over which doctors and 
nurses vainly laboured 

When it wa ite ettled that he could not go 
back to service, he wa ent home. There another 
wound was added to the already deep ones that were 
torturing him. During the three vears of his absence 
the frail little mother, eaten with fear and anxiety for 


her only son, had made her crossing; and his father, 
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ilway lependent upon her, had not long survived 
Phe ill property ha old to for their 
resting place ind nothing remained in all this world 
that belonged to hi neither relative nor fireside 
Even his friends ha cattered, and there was nothing 
for him but to remain a ward of the Government until 
uch time as I is pronounced able to begin life again 
or himself 

In recognition < valiar ervice, indicated by a 

f med da Ser Bar pinned over th 
\ nd he carried ( id been sent to Californi 
here “\ ) that the rilliant sunshine, the 
I t I tl ( t ernal er ol 
benef t iw york tl h lin that the pl 

; had been unable to brir hout. He had beet 
ven the benefit of the best pla there was for 
en in his conaitio High on a mountain, where tl 
ir W perfumed with flow nd full of bird t 


the Government had taken the mountain resort, Arrow 


head Sp ind 1 t o a great hospital. 7 

) we ped thi h the } tal wher ll their 

edit r ert we turne on the men who 
like Jamie MacFarlane t be healed of stubborn woun 
befor ( 1 ret { take up work in 
he affais ‘ , , 

As he struggled up ¢ ountain that morning Jame 
MacFarlane was thinki He thinking fast, and thinking 
deeply. He was wondering ince one vear at these boiling 
mineral spring I 1 done hi no good whatever, whether 
nother vear would accomph what the first had failed 
doing. He was wo! , if he were not weaker, less of 





n, than he had been a vear ago. He was wondering how 








long the Government was going to keep him at these spring 
when their water did him no good. He knew of the bitter 
denunciations that we being made all over the country 
bout tl ir of our returned soldiers. He knew of 
the red tape, the graft d tl lowr involved in reaching 
he be with the treatment that tl needed, and whict 
hould have been accorded t with all the speed that wa 

ed in starting ther their perilous venture. He knew 
there was bitterness in the heart of almost every wounde: 
an on this re. There w poignant bitterness in his ow! 
eart. So many weeks had been wasted. So many months 
id passed before dec! 1 had been made as to what was t 
be done, how it was to be di r where it was to be done 
Sor had been taken for granted, and so little efficiently 
act plished after tl had | 1 declared 


So presently Jamie found himself insisting tha 


to the sk He could not look at the skv without his thought 


climbing very high, and sometimes that morning they 
iimost kirted the foot of the Throne. He realized that he 
would have given anything in this world if he could have 


zone home and knelt at the knees of his mother, laid his head 
on her lap and tried the one thing that he had not yet tried 

ust the plain, old fashioned thing of asking God for the 
help he had not been able to secure from man 

And so at last he had reached the palms and roses, the 
loquats, oranges, and the vine covered slopes where cultiva 
tion had begun to provide food for those who lived on the 
mountain top. He looked at the bloom laden orchards almost 
with distaste. The air was sickeningly sweet with the pene 
trant and enduring perfume. He thought with impatience that 
he would be glad if his eyes might rest upon some spot wher 
1 blood red flare would not strike them to bitter memory 
for persistently, around the rocks of the mountain side, close 
to the spots of cultivation in which each tree was rooted, there 
blazed the flame of the Indian Warrior. So he had at last 
dragged himself up the drive, and up the front steps where he 
had done a thing that was not customary 


} 





All of the grounds and the side verandas were for the dis 
abled men, but soldiers were not supposed to drape then 
selves over the reed couches near the big entrance doors 
There happened to be a couch standing under a broad win 
dow at one side of the entrance that offered him the first 


Doctor Grayson come to the telephone personally. “The | 


solution of a resting place. He headed straight for the lo 
ind stretched himself on it, where for a time he lay 
conscious of what was going on around him 

As he became rested he heard voices inside the wind 
At first these were only voices, and then, as his heart quiet 
the burning in his side eased, and his tired limbs beca! 
rested, he realized that name after name was being read f: 
1 list. Each name represented a man whose case was be 
discussed and what was cventually to become of him 
being decided upon. He had not realized as they went dow 
the J’s and the K’s and the L’s that M was coming soor 

And then, with all the suddenness of any unexpected bl 
clear on his ears came his own name, in that cold, impers 
tone of business men transacting an affair of business with 
eye single to the welfare of the greatest good to the great 
number. He did not recall ever having heard his n 
spoken in precisely such tones before. It made him feel a 
he were not a man—merely an object. He heard his place 
enlistment, his war service, his awards, a description of |! 
wounds recited in such a monotonous tone that he realli 
it was being droned from a book, and then a brisker vé 
inquired : 

“How leng has MacFarlane been here ?” 

The answer came: “A little over a year.” 

Then the question: “Have the springs done him any go 
Is he better?” 

















Lewis MacFarlane reached up and gripped the window 





sili with one hand, with the other laid hold on an arm 
of the couch and brought himself to a standing posture 
He retraced his steps down to the roadway and there 
he turned to the right, to the north, and with slow 
careful steps, he began his Great Adventure. 

Now to one man a great adventure may be killing 
hippopotami in Africa, and commanding his own soul, 
to another. To Jamie MacFarlane, after years of stead 
ily taking orders from superior officers, there was 
something exhilarating in deciding for the first time for 
himself whether he would seek his fortune toward the 
north or the south. Why he decided on going north, he 
had not the slightest notion, but it was probably be 
cause the road led down in that direction, and he had 
found mountain climbing more than he could endure. 
He went very slowly, looking at the sky, the trees, and 
it seemed to him that the blooming orange orchards 
he passed were less heavy in their perfume, the air 
more bracing. He began to wonder if he could ever 
reach the sea, if he could have a strong tang of salt in 
the air, if it might not be bracing. He picked up a 
stick beside the road and used it as a cane upon which 
to lean. After a while he came to a cross road. 

As he stood there a car approached from the east, 
and noticing Jamie’s clothing, his emaciated face and 
hands, the driver stopped, as all drivers stopped in 
those days, only Jamie confined in hvspital did not 
know it, and asked him if he would like to nde. The 
car was turning north, so Jamie accepted gratefully 
That is how it happened that the wheels of an automo- 
bile carried him so far from the region of the hospital! 
that when he was missed and nurses were sent out to 
find him, Jamie was one hundred miles away and still 
speeding northward on his big adventure. 

When finally, the driver told him he was turning 
west at the next cross road to a big city, Jamie de- 
cided that a man in uniform who might be sought by 
Government officials, had better remain in the country 
So he climbed from the car and slowly plodded north 

In an enforced rest, he began to realize that night 
was coming and that he was hungry. He had not a 
cent in his pockets and to lie on the ground in the 
chill of a California night would probably kill him 
Then he realized that quite likely death was the Great 
Adventure he was seeking; that in taking his fate in 
his own hands, walking out of the hospital and away 
from the provisions that were made for him by his 
Government, he would exhaust himself speedily. He 
spent a few minutes wondering whether his troubles 
would be ended or only just begun. 

He sat quite still on a nice, big, warm boulder beside 
the road, crossed his feet and waited to see what would 
happen. The very thing that he might have known 
would happen had he been living among a world of 
well men, did happen. Another car came along and 
the owner, noting his pallor and his uniform and hav- 
ing a vacant seat stopped, and again he was asked if 
he would care to ride. 

“Slick!” said Jamie to himself. “Maybe this isn’t 
going to be so bad after all.” 

He looked at the car, which was loaded to the run 
ning boards. There was camping paraphernalia. He 
could see rolls of bedding; he could scent food. The 
man had a friendly face. The girl on the seat beside 
him was young and pretty. The woman with whom 
he was invited to occupy the back seat was a woman 
of motherly appearance. Her round face was strong 
and attractive. Under the spell of it, Jamie was guilty 
of evasion. He said he had just left a hospital where 
he had been for a year. He gave the impression thai 
the doctors had discharged him. He did not say that 
he had discharged himself, that he was a fugitive. 

The driver said that he was William Brunson from 
Towa; that he and his wife and daughter had been 
touring California in their car during the winter, but 
now that it was getting toward spring they would 
have to head for home and see if they could reach 








—_ 
Waster has been stricken with a very hard attack. He wants you to come and bring an ambulance.” 


Albion in time to put in the crops. 
And Jamie, fearing that in starting his Great Adven- 
ture, he might get into the papers, neglected to say 








Then the answer: “Not so well. His wound is stubborn 
| in spite of all we can do it refuses to heal.” 

The sweat of Jamie’s exertion had dried upon his body 

it broke out again with the next question. 

Is he tubercular?” 

(nd the answer: “No. Not yet. But he is in a condition 
where at any minute tuberculosis might develop. There never 
is more fertile ground for it.” 

Jamie MacFarlane sat gripping his knees and licking his 

lips and waiting to hear the verdict. It came in few 

words. 
“Send him to Camp Kearney.” 
For a minute the red of the Indian Warrior flamed before 

eyes of the listening man until he could only see red. For 
minute hot anger seared his body in scorching protest. He 
i heard them say that ke was not tubercular, but that he 
is fine breeding ground for the dread disease. Now they 
ere planning to send him into a place where every man 
cither had the Plague, or was so near it that he had been 
sent to take the risk of contracting it, as was proposed in 
is case. It was not fair! It was not just! He had fought to 
the limit of his power. He had taken whatever came uncom- 
plainingly. The medals he wore attested his daring. He would 
march into that room and he would tell those doctors what 
he thought of them, and their callous decision. 

He tried to rise but found that he was too weak to stand 


on his feet, and then he heard the doctor who had read off 
the names voicing a protest in his behalf: “I can hardly feel 
that it is fair to send a man of MacFarlane's achievements 
and his fertile condition to what is admittedly a place for 
the tubercular.” 

The other voice answered; “If a year here has left him 
not so well as he was, why hope that another year will do 
more. Have we the right to keep him in the place of another 
man who might come in and make a recovery if he had 
MacFarlane’s chance?” 

At the cold justice of that statement Jamie MacFarlane 
sank back on the lounge. How long he lay there he never 
knew. He only knew that the voices were going on inside of 
the window, and that men were being judged, that hopeless 
cases were being sent to what he believed was a hopeless 
place, while those who had a chance were being given the 
greatest opportunity to recover. He knew that this was 
fair—just. 

But being of Scotch descent, born with a fight in his veins, 
and an eternal and steadfast love of the mountains, the stars, 
the sky and the sea, he decided that he would no longer be 
any man’s man, nor the man of any Government. He would 
be his own man. If he must die, why die in the White City 
where the greatest plague that ravages humanity gnawed in 
the breast of every doomed man? Without time for mature 
deliberation, without any preparation whatever, James 


what his name was, but he did say that he would be 
wonderfully glad to ride with them as far as they 
were going in his direction. 

He was glad to ride, but much more happy when the car 
stopped in the mouth of a canyon near the road, and a camp 
was made. The one big thing for which he was thankful be- 
yond words had happened. He had only looked toward the 
hills. He had only thought about asking the Lord for help. 
He wondered vaguely if there might be a possibility that 
God had been looking in his direction at that instant, if He 
had seen his need, if He had sent these kind, hearty people 
who were offering him supper, a roll for the night, and a 
lift on his journey for the morrow. He had a feeling that he 
did not quite deserve the thing that was happening to him. 
He had been wondering if he would be forced to craw! away 
among the bushes like a whipped dog and in the chill of the 
night find a certain but painful release. Instead of this he was 
going to have a hot supper and a blanket. In deference to 
his white face and shaking hands, he had been offered a 
choice location close to the camp fire, so there was no 
reason why tomorrow should find him any worse for the 
experience 

Ann Brunson was a jolly soul. She was everybody’s friend 
She persisted in calling Jamie “You Mr. Soldierman,” and 
when she saw how very white and uncertain on his feet he 
was, she set him to peeling potatoes, while her daughter and 
her husband did the rougher work of completing the camp. 

As he made his way down the (Turn to page 27] 
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td 
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ing pictures of Colontal times as no 
academic history-book can ever boast. 
In reading them you wtll actually live 
again with the forefathers of our 
country those great times when the 
embattled farmers fired the shot heard 
round the world.—T he story presented 
herewith ts the first of this remark- 
able series of the life of our pioneers 


by one of the first authors of our time. 


as the town of North Riding expected. It was not 


easy now to force himself to play the man while the select 
men quietly haggled with Scuttup over the price. 
Somewhat later the market for Indian heads would go a 


high as 


twice as much for a warrior’s 


coat of 


a hundred shillings for a woman’s or a child’s, and 
Just now it was one good 
trucking cloth for the head of any of the subjects 


Ma: 
a = 
passe Nagasqua had gazed into his eyes with an all-accepting trust that had driven Love Winship mad with jealousy 
rit 
umn 
NO era of long ago teemed with QO’ iw and 
ov stranger events than that one when 
rep 4 " “ ° 
 W America was young, and the redskins 
rsare and the buffalo were a fact and not ' Na a S l ] a 
aie a legend. To recapture vivid glimpses c 
3 of these old days ts a passton with a 
Pe | : B H s 
Ae great modern writer of America— Y R UPERT UGHES 
nti é 
dits cf ) 29° >¢° iy ? Or, ~rp "7 
Rupert Hughes; and in ten short ILLUSTRATED BY 

ask pe ey ep ee a ay ae pula 
4 stories UW hich he ts ¢ reating for Mi MAURICE L. BOWER 
t Call’ s, he will paint for you such liv- 
rat : ad x. 3s 
tk. “ze SS 

HEN the Indian came forward with a bulg 
ver ing sack over shoulder, the young minister 
mer recognized him as Scuttup, the converted 
nated Narraganset, and idly assumed that he car- whose feet he spilled his loot: “Me catch um two squaw, fo’ 

ried melons or squashes. But when Scuttup pappoose. You pay um good wampum, huh?” 
ht brought the bag off his back in a swirl, dumped it on the The young minister turned queasy, reeled and fell back, 
SI hard snow and opened the mouth of it, there rolled out— wanted to run, but felt as dead as if someone had driven a 
fal heads! The heads of women and children. long icicle into his heart. Amos Leathe had only recently 





Scuttup grinned as he explained to the good Puritans at 





gained the title of “Reverend,” and he found it hard to be 


of the Indian King Philip, and twenty coats for the King’s 


own pate 





But Scuttup did not want a coat of trucking 








cloth. He had already the blanket, the Irish-like 





r er and the long stockings his squaw had 

tor him a t the Massachusetts winter. He 

nted cash for | head The electmen wert op 
to this but the senior parson, Reverend I 

rea Iw idwell \ ( ruled the ettlement Was UU 


favor of paying him well. He was saying: “Give m« 


Indian’s head and I care not where his body is 

But these are not fighter these are women ar 

Idren,” Goodman Experience Pinson complained 
ot a inst the crime but the cost The parson, mis 
inderstanding | grew fervid 

There no better way to break an’ Indian 

rt than to har his children. H o tender of 
t r that he never whips ther i Solomon con 

nded. Jehovah gave us tl 1 for the new 


Israc ind He instructs us to clear it of these devi 
orshipping Canaanites the old Israel cleared 
the ancient Canaar 
“Your honor has the Scripture of it,” old Submit 
Baverick acknowledged t we'd best make sure 
that these are all Wampanoags. The friendly Indians 
ire hard enough to hold without a-beheadin’ of ’em 


He knelt and studied the shrivelling sconces as if 


they were cabbage then looked up and nodded 
they belonged to the Wampanoa the stealthy fiend 
who were making bonfires of the villages, corpses of 
the men who left the forted houses, and fools of the 
troops that ran hither and yon from ambush to an 
bush Philip, their “king,” had already turned the 
vear 1 » nto the iddest, the most disastrous that 
New England had ever suffered, or perhaps would 


er sulier 


JITHOUT further ado, the village treasure 
W Hope still Soden, ordered a chest lugged out 
ind began to draw from it long strands of the 
tringed shells that served for money everywhere \ 
fathom of white wampum from tip of nose to stretch 
of thumb was worth seven shillings at this time; 
purple shell was a little higher. Soden paid the 
trands out like a cloth-merchant, and,¢oilecd it up in 


the huge palms of the greedy ivage, who’ poured 
it into the emptied sack 
When Scuttup was satisfied at last, he swung the 


bag up and behind him and paused for a little joke 
Me bring one sack Wampanoag me take one aeok 
wampumpeag.” 

Even the Indians were more humorous than the 
Puritans and Scuttup went his ways smiling, back 
to his own queen, Magnus, the old woman-sachen 
called the Sunk Squaw. She and her subjects would 

oon be driven as frantic as Philip by the perticic 
ind trickeries of the colonists and would be mas 
acred in due time, women, children, queen and all 
ind Scuttup’s own head would be among the loot 
But for the present his people still trusted to the 
promises and made what profit they could from the 
blood-lust of the colonists. The Wampanoags, who 
were the first to welcome the Pilgrims and who saved them 
from slaughter and from starvation and taught them New 
World agriculture, were properly the first tribe to be anni 
hilated. But not till they. had taught the English, and the 
world, a new art of war 

They were slow to learn and the lesson was costly to the 
pupils and fatal to the teachers. But just now the buyers of 
tne 1X he ids need 1 to make what cheer they could So 
(joodman Hachaliah Parlen called to some of the young mer 
who came running up: “Fetch six poles and put these pump 
kins where they can be seen of all—to confound the heathen 
ind hearten the godly.’ 

The villagers were in sad want of heartening. They had 
ilmost forgotten how it was to sleep easily of night ind 


walk at ease by da For months they had expected at 
ny moment to hear the wild clamor of the war-whoop and 
the soft rush of moccasi cro the now; to see the flame 
weeping away the barns loaded with their toil of summer 
ind autumr ind to feel in their skulls the crash of the 
war-hatchet 

For months North Riding had heard of the tragedies of 
other Massachusetts towns, and had waited its turn, watch 


ing in the night-sky the red glow of villages and barns, and 

g spent fugitives escaped from massacres that drew 

nearer and nearer There was comfort, therefore, in the 
‘ ind children’s even 

though they were, for they would strike at the hearts of tl 

flitting hawks of King Philip. But i 

} j 


receivin 


eht f these six Indian heads, womer 


the young munister 


eyes as he studied the six brown distorted and crumpled 
isks on the ground, their grisly liy eemed to twitch and 

to whimper up to him: “O foreigner, O Christian from over 
, 


i! is it right that you should stand there and that we who 
vere born here should lie here in our own dust? 


After all, after all, these poor bodiless things had been 
iman, and being killed must have frightened and terrified 
hem utterly Leatl had tl wht it the Christian purpose 

to give the Indians sou He had tried to save as many a 
e could; and had helped John Eliot translate the Bible for 
ther ind build churche imong then But now the Indian 
churches were vanishing, there was war everywhere. and 

itual slaughter. It was hideous to think that these six 


would never learn of Christ except in the fires of hell 


He searched it him for the 





nt of a ¢ l f va vt 1 or 
ugly laughter ve ing Indians” who had joined 
the crowd betrayed no pity for these lost sheep of their own 
racé. But they were schooled to impassiveness. In the eves 
of Nescanoo alone was a flash of ire, and he alone withdrew 
from the growing throng if he might be planning to steal 
ff and join the hostile Indian And he drew away with hin 
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The Wampanoag 


his young daughter, the still pretty squaw Nagasqua 

In her face the minister found a brief reflection of his 
own horror, for her eyes were strained in a brief death of 
woe, then glazed by a confused light that belonged with a 
smile of more than despair, of wan hope 

And this hurt the minister doubly, for Nagasqua had been 
his first convert to the gospel and had brought on his first 
quarrel with the girl he hoped to marry, the girl for whom 
her parents, Resolved and Humility Winship had chosen the 
name of Love. She and Amos had shared the hard childhood 
of New England and had been sweethearts from the first. 
He had taken to her all his prizes in school or in the hunt 
ind she had rejoiced in his pride 

Yet when he had run to her with the great news that he 
had converted a squaw, and poured into her ear the praises 
of Nagasqua, he had found her strangely cold. Reading her 
look aright he had gasped: “Love, you can’t be jealous of 
in Indian! I was thinking only of her immortal soul.” 

“But her immortal soul has a mortal body,’ Love had 
inswered. “And she lets you see the bulk of it, too. You 
have eyes, ha’n't you?’ 

This had jarred him so that Love had believed him in 
nocent and had blown him a kiss as light as a puff of the 
tobacco-smoke she had grown overfond of inhaling. And 
she had permitted him to go back to his task of completing 
Nagasqua’s education. But from then on, it had been im 
possible for Amos to look at Nagasqua with purely spiritual 
eyes. He could never again forget that she was a woman 
ind in her dark way briefly beautiful and strangely, dis- 
tressingly fond of him 

AGASQUA had not questioned Amos when she saw the 
cruelties of the English to their own people. She had 
seen a Quaker woman stripped and whipped down the vil- 
lage streets in the snow, and afterwards hanged. She had 
een a slave, a negress, burned at the stake. She had seen 
old Baptist men lashed to tatters. She had seen Christian 
rls hanged for murdering their fatherless babies. She had 
seen drunkenness so common among the Christians that even 
some of the ministers were said to prefer their bottles to 
their Bibles. But she had persevered in her belief. 

She had seen the Indians duped by the traders, abused, 
shot, whipped, slaughtered, kidnapped and sold into slavery 
She had heard her people protest that the whites took the 
word of one bad Indian against oaths of twenty honorable 
ludians. She had seen King Alexander humiliated and, as 
the Indians believed, poisoned by the colonists. She had 
seen his successor Philip treated like a dog and a rebel, 
ind goaded at last to this war. 

But a strange meekness had kept her from questioning 


were the first to be annihilated. But not till after they had taught the English a nei 


the truth of what Amos Leathe told her, and she had gazed 
into his eyes with an all-accepting trust that had driven 
Love Winship mad with jealousy. More than once Love 
had complained: “From the way that squaw squints at 
you, I vow she thinks that you are the God you tell her 
about.” 

Amos had almost wondered if this were true, but had per- 
sisted and held Nagasqua fast through the hard times that 
had come upon her family. Her father, the sagamore Nes 
canoo, had sold a parcel of his land for a foolish price to 
Hopestill Soden only to see it fenced by Soden, who let 
his hogs wander into Nescanoo’s unfenced fields and uproot 
his young crops 

When Nescanoo had been enraged by his daughter’s in 
fidelity to her ancient faith and had stalked into Leathe’s 
presence to denounce him, Amos had tried to convert the 
old man as well as his child. And he had seemed to succeed 
so well that Nescanoo had joined the praying Indians and 
had not deserted the village when the war came. But in 
gaining bis religion he had lost his pride and had become a 
drunken idler, begging for alms besottedly. Nagasqua had 
done what she could to redeem her father and support her 
mother. She had woven baskets and sold them, had dug 
clams and fished through the ice, had felled trees and 
carried wood 

It had wrung the heart of Amos not to be permitted to 
take the lonely girl in his arms and comfort her, not to 
dare to lend her the help of his plentiful strength in her toil, 
and to have no money to give her. Money was a thing that 
none of the colonists could spare. For lack of coin they 
were driven to the use of the Indian shell. And now even 
that was being squandered in the purchase of the heads of 
women and children! And the converted Indians must stand 
and watch these sacred relics jeered at. The little white 
children threw clods and stones at them! 

Amos wanted to run after Nagasqua and tell her some- 
thing to steady her wavering faith in him and his religion. 
But he could think of nothing that would not be mocked 
by the occasion; and he was himself in such doubt of his 
cause that he needed reassurance. Yet more he needed some- 
thing pretty, something cosy to medicine his soul against the 
nausea of this butchery. It reminded him of King Herod 
and his slaughter of the innocents. 

He turned and hurried down the road to the log hut which 
was the home of Love Winship. He longed to cry out to her 
against the beastliness he had witnessed, but he feared that 
her tender soul was not strong enough to bear it. He found 
her in her father’s house, veiled in the smoke of the pipe 
she loved. Her bright eyes gleamed through the vapor she 
drank and breathed out, and she so reminded him of a pretty 
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f war. They were slow to learn and the lesson was costly lo the pupils and fatal lo the teachers 


witch in the fumes of hell that he begged her to give up the 
vil habit 

“But I protest it is not wicked at all,” she stormed 

He tried another appeal: “But, Love, since it offends some 
f our people, you who are to be a minister’s wife ought to 
set an example to the weaker ones. For my sake, if not 

r your soul’s sake, give up this vanity and the wearing 
of such pretty ribbons.” 

The girl flushed and sighed as she said: “Your wish is 
my law, my lord. For your sake I will make myself even 
plainer than God made me. And I wil! smoke no more, 
forever.” 


ee E ran to fetch him a tankard of ale that she had 
brewed herself, and he was quenching with it a mortal 
thirst when her father came in and welcomed him heartily. 
Resolved was carrying a jug of rum and he urged Amos to 
take it in place of the womanish ale: “I think your sermons 
need a fierier liquor, Amos. On my soul, I do. Your last 
talk on hell was a little cool.” 

This was not the first time Amos had been rebuked for 
mildness, and he turned scarlet with confusion. Love de 
fended him by attacking her father: “A woman was whipped 
1 month ago for finding fault with a sermon and I'll have 
the rope on you if you don’t let Amos alone.” 

Just then there was a flurry of drums in the streets and 
huzzahs that took Love to the window. She turned and cried: 

“Come, Amos, honey, and see the procession! But what 
ire those round things on the tops of the long poles?” 

“Heads! human heads!” he groaned. “The heads of poor 
murdered Wampanoags!” 

To his abysmal wonder the dainty, the pink, the dimpled 
sweetheart of all exquisiteness did not swoon nor flee nor 
shriek. She clapped her hands and laughed in triumph. Her 
father joined them at the sill and nodded his approval. In 
spite of himself, Amos cried out: “But surely this is to do 
the devil’s work, this warring on women and babes!” 

“Since we have devils to fight, we must not be nice with 
them,” Resolved Winship retorted sternly. “You know your 
Book. Did not the Lord order Saul to destroy the Amalekites 
utterly, to ‘slay both man and woman, infant and suckling’? 
Mark me, there will be plenty of heads on poles before this 
war ends. A messenger has just brought word that we have 
sent the greatest army ever raised in New England against 
the Narragansets.” 

“Not against the Narragansets!” Amos cried. “We are not 
fighting the Narragansets. When Philip rose they refused to 
join him.” 

“That was because we started the war before Philip was 
ready. But the Narragansets consented to take care of all 


his old men and women and children, and left Philip's men 
free to run about the land with arrow and torch and leave 
only empty wigwams for us to burn in his country. Did you 
hear the Narraganset king Canonchet refused to surrender 
the Wampanoag women and their brats?” 

“Tf the Christians of Connecticut had sent their wives and 
babies to us for shelter, and an Indian—” 

“Would you equal Christians with savages?” Winship 
stormed. 

“The Narragansets are our nearest neighbors and we must 
madden them! If Philip had had their four thousand war- 
riors when the war broke, there would have never been a 
soul of us alive.” 

Resolved Winship was frightened a little by this dark talk 
but he growled more sullenly: “I fear that you are of over 
soft material, Amos, to make a minister—or a husband—in 
these stern times.” 

“What of the praying Indians?” Amos faltered 

“The snivelling hypocrites! the slimy traitors to their own 
people!” Winship growled. “I'd hang them all.” 

This insatiable need for someone to persecute reduced 
Amos to such helpless wretchedness that he suddenly put 
away the fondling hands of his sweetheart and left the 
house. He turned heavily toward his mother’s house stand 
ing black against a scarlet sky. He wondered if that red 
stain were the far-off torment of some burning village. He 
was afraid with a great fear, but when he reached his 
mother’s home he was smitten with a greater. For there in 
the dusk, seated on the snowy sill and waiting for him, was 
Nagasqua and, towering above her stood her father, Nesca- 
noo, with a look upon his face that made Amos long for a 
musket. But the sagamore astounded him by a question: 

“I got bad squaw. We got two small boy. One she love; 
one she hate. Nobody know why she love one, hate one. So! 
Last night—you know—heap snow heap cold—them squaw 
turn one boy out of wigwam; leave um out all night. He 
cry; she no listen, no let um in. When sun come up this 
morning, those boy dead. What you want me to do to that 
squaw ?” 

“Tell the court and they will hang her!” said Amos. 

“Huh! You tell court go hang your god. He do same by 
Indian.” 

“No! No!” 

“Ves! Yes! You tell me your god do all thing. He know 
all thing. Nobody stop your god. So! Now your god burn 
Narraganset squaw—much much. Go hang your god or we 
go burn him!” 

Amos was more stunned by the word “Narraganset” than 
by the theology of Nescanoo.. The Indians must have learned 
of the attack. They constantly had quicker news than the 


” 
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English. Could they have had some awful word from 
the Narragansets. He stood so lost in wonder that 
when Nescanoo seized Nagasqua by the hand and 
dragged her away into the thickening gloom he could 
not move to prevent, though Nagasqua held out her 
hands in appeal and besought him with her eyes to 
save her very soul. ‘ 

| He went into the house and accepted his mother’s 

kiss in wooden indifference. His supper was on the 
table but he could not touch it. He saw on the 
plate the head of an Indian woman; of Nagasqua 
It grew dark. Amos heard a horse go clattering 
down the street. He heard cries and a jumble of 
voices. He ran out, and by a !athered horse, breath 
ing so hard that he seemed almost to go on galloping 
without progress, there stood a messenger all a-sweat 
in spite of the ice of the night. He was saying as he 
panted for breath: “We have crushed the Narragan 
vet snakes in their own fort that the renegade En 
glishman Joshua Tift built for them! A Narraganset 
Indian turned against his own people and guided 
Mosely and Church and the biggest army we ever 
mustered into the swamp. And we drove the black 
rats into the fort and set the fort on fire. We killed 
a thousand of them, and three hundred old men and 
women and children were cooked alive—barbecued ! 
King Philip himself was there to see how well the 
Narragansets took care of his women. He made off; 
but Canonchet is taken and put to death. And we 
caught Joshua Tift and hanged him and cut his vik 
body in four quarters and hung them up on four 
everal trees.” 
The shivering listeners broke into loud shouts. The 
treets grew boisterous with the songs of victory 
Amos saw Love Winship dancing with a crowd of 
girls and ran from her as from a loathsome witch 
He shut himself in his room. But the taverns wer 
not shut that night against the drunken merrymakers 
The citizens kept up their carnival ‘till noon, when 
it was quenched short, for a hard-riding, panting 
wounded messenger brought word of a raid of Nar 
ragansets on the nearest town; farm houses had 
been burned and the garrison overwhelmed and 
slain and all the living women and children carried 
off. The Indians had even boasted that North Riding 
was next 
Amos Leathe was no longer the only one who 
thought that burning Indians was a mistake of policy 
Fire was the devil’s element after all. And fire burnt 
both ways. Fire did not care whom it blistered. And 
it must be very painful. Each person there shuddered 
at the thought of his own scalp—or hers—being torn 
iway. The poles with the squaw’s and pappooses’ 
heads were hastily pulled down and buried 
Among the citizens was quarreling and bitter dis 
sention where there had been such unity in triumph 
There was bravery that feared nothing and coward 
ice that feared everything. Stout old Baverick, who 
had been misnamed “Submit,” was for marching out 
upon the Indians and fighting them in the open with the 
praying Indians as reinforcements. Resolved Winship pro 
tested that the praying Indians could not be trusted, and was 
for turning them all outside the fort and gathering inside 
only the white Christians. During the long wrangle farmers 
were pouring in pell-mell from the outlying farms, driving 
ahead of them their terrified cattle. 

At last a poor compromise was agreed upon: the praying 
Indians were turned out into the wilderness to their own 
fate: Resolved Winship prepared the forted strong house and 
the stockade for siege, and Submit Baverick made ready to 
lead out a band of volunteers to meet the oncoming swarms and 
hold them until two men who were sent galloping overhill 
could find troops somewhere and bring them to the rescuc 
The women were put to running bullets and fetching water 
and nailing up the broken places in the long stockade, whil 
the men polished their weapons and laid out their ammuni 
tion. The two ministers took muskets with the rest and Amos 
was proud to see that Love Winship kept close to him, and 
boasted that she was safe in his keeping since he was as 
strong as he was good 

It seemed forever before Submit Baverick and his men did 
on their helmets, their body-armor, and were equipped with 
snaphances and powder. Then they marched out and the 
people fell into line along the stockade to see them where 
they went gleaming down the road toward the great forest, 
followed by a lumbering van loaded with extra ammunition 
Everybody praised their courage, and then the glamor of 
their armor was quenched as the dark woods swallowed them 
But in a little while there was a sound of distant firing 

Instinctively the garrison rallied to form a rescue party, and 
all would have dashed forth pell-mell if Resolved Winship 
had not held the gate and shouted them into silence. He 
ordered Hopestill Soden to lead a third of the remaining men 
to the relief of Submit Baverick. The rest he kept as re 
serves against defeat outside. 

He tried to wrench the Bible from Hopestill’s arms, but 
the old man clung to it tight with his left hand and vowed 
he would not march without it; it was “worth a hundred 
swords and guns.” 


le there was firing. Long and long the watchers stared 
and listened, and then they sawa few of Soden’s men come 
forth from the forest running in mad terror and dropping 
their guns. And after them came Indians shrieking, shcoting, 
chopping at heads. Old Soden was hurried along supported 
by his two sons. He had dropped his sword but lugged his 
Bible in his arms 

Warriors whose gear and paint showed them to be Narra 
gansets dropped the younger son with an [Turn to page 99} 
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Be “Do You Want to be a 
Movie Actress 2 


An Interview as Reported by DJUNA BARNES with 
D. W. GRIFFITH ? 
ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE GIGUERE 


Cenc) 


r of your r, were moving through the encircling gloom 
t your heart f many thick curtained rooms, a dagger in your 

ld you like teeth, murder in your heart, hate in your soul? 
iful, accom- R Or are you of a political turn of mind? Do x 
> you a tast you fancy yourself as the Senators wife, guick= ¢ : 
ng a riot of witted, waspish in French taffeta,wound : 
le noiselessly round by plotting cliques of the enemy 





tessellated party? Do you think you could play that 





n of many big scene in the inner office when the 
and some- wife breaks down and confesses that she, 
you wish, unthinkingl, gave the incriminating 

e all curls, documents to the enemy because he was 
ur ribbons all her brother, and she did not then under- 


ing on the stand fully their import? % Or is it the 
cows home, funny girl with big spectacles and a 


r looking, for the first time, into a boy’s gingham dress with leg o-mutton sleeves 

yes? ® Or, again, do you sce yourself as who tries to trim a hat with that single 

F » «tiger woman?” Dark, with thin ver- up-standing feather known to comedy? 

; f ” million lips, long fingers, and a narrow ind are you afraid jou are no longer 
. forehead? Do you wish that you, like young enough? 


Servius 


W. GRIFFITH, when [ interviewed him on the 
subject of what chance any talented young 
woman has to become a movie star, declared 
“No woman is ever too old. She must not 
get the ‘old idea’ into her head. No woman is 
ever too experienced; she must not be afraid to live and to 
ve dangerously for it all counts to the good in pictures 
Chere is absolutely no age limit. All that is necessary is an 
ent, indomitable will, some experience, and a knowledge 
of the requirements of the screen 
“Struggle is inevitable. Despair is inevitable—but—if you 
ugh what must be gone through, not foolishly ex- 
pectant but wisely intent, there is no reason why the goal 
should not be reached 
“Still every girl cannot be another Gish. The Gish girls 
went on the stage when still babies. This was their great 
idvantage. They became inured long before the average 
girl even thinks of a career. Now they are famous and rich 
while still young enough to enjoy it [Turn to page 64] 
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He caught her in his arms—laid her tenderly on the sofa 


‘The Wind Harp | 


URGIE MERRION, at 

twenty-three, had never 

felt the exultation of 

being, for a single mo- 

ment, herself. Marianna, 

the sister next to her, had been 

seventeen when Curgie was born, 

and the four other sisters had 

ranged from that age to thirty 
Small wonder then, that the childhood of Cur- 
gie had been but a succession of years which 
older and graver minds had managed for her 
So thorough was their influence upon her that the very 
words on her lips were but the expressions of what they be- 


lieved she should feel and say. And so she lived and grew, 


a stranger to the things she said 
Dreams had always meant much in Curgie’s hemmed-in 
life. At nine, she had dreamed that she was a paper doll; 


* The Love Story of a Shy Girl # 


By VIVIAN BRETHERTON 


ILLUSTRATED BY FREDERICK ANDERSON 


Crees 


at fifteen, she had dreamed that she was dancing before all 
the crowned heads of Europe; but at twenty-three, Curgie 
dreamed only that she was a girl, beautiful and popular, and 
courted always by one man—Clarke Richardson. And rising 
after these dreams, she fastened them, with the aid of a 
pen and several fairy gifts, upon sheets of white paper, 


thinking thus to hold 

charm forever with her 

To Curgie a pen and sheets of 

clean white paper were an adven 

ture and a delight. Upon them she 

put her fancies and her hopes. She 

wove into stories the dreams and 

the yearnings that she could net 

realize in her life. And because sh 

wrote with a pen that was dipped in whimsy 

and youth, her stories were invariably the tale 
of a man and a girl and love 

Odd, you would say, this constant portraying of her own 

love affair. But then, it wasn’t a real of-the-world affair 

For while Curgie loved Clarke Richardson with a flame-like 

intensity that even she herself could not understand, she had 

never in all the two years she had known him, spoken more 

than a dozen words to him. For from {Turn to page 46) 
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ound of the Wilderness 


OR man vears after Mehmet el-Wa 
hab’s going away into the West, there 
was about him much prating and cack 
ling and gossiping. Some said that he 
had gone as far as Stamboul where he 
id joined the army of the Sultan, the Com 
ander of the Faithful, the Lion of Allah, and 
had tought o bravely that he had become a 
Pasha, with a beard, a paunch, a jeweled sword 
eventeen Circassian slave girls, and a great 
treaming of black horse tails carried ahead of 
him on a silver wand in token of rank and 
Others claimed that, crossing the mountains ol 
High Syria, he had been set upon by ninety-nine 


Druze robber but, a skilled sworder, had de 
fended himself valiantly, and had at last van 
quished the lot of then ind wa today their 
chief, doing a _ thriving busine ithwart =the 
Damascus caravan trail 
Still others knew for certain that, three days 
camel ride the other side of Mecca, he had met 
a female djinn, a ghost haunting that part of the 
desert, who had fallen in love with him. For 
Mehmet el-Wahab was always a fine-loocking lad 
with a chest like a barrel and leg like oaks 
vith curly, russet-brown hair, keen eyes greyish 
blue as the Autumn sky, a square, angular jaw 
ind crimson, generous lips beneath a lean, arrogant beak 
ot a nose 
But, whatever the tales about his future, the memory of 
: Mehmet el-Wahab’s deeds remained in the yellow plains and 
n the purple hills; and chiefly a memory of that last song 
hich he tossed to the winds on the day of his going away 
\ delightful song it wa melancholy and quavering 
tched in a minor key, embellished with sobbing falsetto 
tren and quaint, baroque grace note 
\ 
I “little quet mentioned in the poem was Umteyra, 
means “Bor n the Mist She was a daughter oft 
Misshel Fariz, a _ pett heik of the Benni Saadin who 
tcl { his black tent t the ed of the oasis in the very 
of the Benni G'dal huddled, dwarfed stone vil 
hat peaked above |} with lone pines and jagged 
Mehmet el-Wahab belong: to neither of the two clans 
He was a stranger who came to that part of the country 
t hs earlic He came on orning, a rough, earth 
brown burnoose folded across his back to give free play to 
in his long, bare, smoothly iscled arms jerking up 
down like the wings of a wind-mill; a leathern water 
t e and a duffel bag with provisions and a change of 


a one-stringed rababa cuitar 


By ACHMED ABDULLAH 


ILLUSTRATED By J AMES H. CRANK 


oo ee ae 


“<1 am by trade a bully, a bravo, a steel-rattling 
swashbuckler. But 1 am also a singer of sweet 
songs —a loyal friend! — a ruthless enemy! —a 
lover of women!” Such was the boast of Mehmet 
el-Wahab, a. hound of the wilderness, and he 
made it good, until his desperate encounter with 
Umteyra, dark daughter of the desert. Captain 
Abdullah's recital of this tale of oriental adven- 
ture and oriental love constitutes perhaps the 
greatest short story this famous story-teller has 
yet written, 





over the other; nine dagzers of various length and thicknes 
and curve stuck in his waist shawl; and in his right hand a 
great, straight, silver-scabbarded Turkish sword which he 
used as a walking-stick 

He made himself a shelter of stones and branches in the 
laurel wold of the foot hills where the domains of the two 
clans met and mingled; and when herdsmen of the Benni 
Saadin and the Benni G’dah asked him his race, his tribe, 
his home, his own and his father’s name, he replied in ex- 
plosive Arabic: “I am Mehmet el-Wahab, the son of Ibn 
Rusud, of the tribe of the Benni Dur-Heej-ja, of the chief- 


tainship of sheik Heech Adamy, from the Zur- 
hes rut Kudur oasis, seven days’ camel ride the other 
side of Peristan!” 

This, most evidently, was a gorgeous and im 
pudent lie. For it meant that his father’s name 
was the Son of the Lion, that he was of the tribe 
of Nothing, of the chieftainship of sheik Nobody, 
from the Nowhere-at-all oasis, seven days’ camel 
ride the other side of fairyland—a statement to 
be interpreted either as a jest or an_ insult. 
Sabihhudin Azif, a stocky hillman with bold eyes 
and vulpine, pock-marked features, chose the 
latter 

“I declare,” he said with a bitter drawl—“aye ! 
| declare by the teeth of Allah that you seem 
like a foreigner—an eater of pig’s flesh from the 
North—of stinking pig’s flesh, belike!” he added 
as an after-thought; and there was laughter all 
round, high-pitched, mocking, rasping 

“Better stinking pig’s flesh in the North,” re- 
plied Mehmet el-Wahab, “than forged iron in 
the South!”—and one of his nine daggers leaped 
to his hand with a soft whit-whit. 

Sabihhudin Azif receded. He backed up 
against a tree. He was startled, rather frightened. 
Thorn stick and clenched fist were his weapons. 
He knew nothing of sharper fighting-tools, neither 
in attack nor in parry. “W’elah—w’elah!” he 

cried, instinctively raising an arm to shield his face. 

Mehmet el-Wahab smiled as he might at a babbling child, 
“Don’t be afraid,” he said. “I shall not cut your throat— 
yet! But be careful! Keep that ugly, leaky-tongued head of 
yours steady—quite steady’—and there was a sudden flash 
and spurt, then a dull, splintering thud as the dagger 
whistled hilt foremost through the air and buried itself 
inch-deep in the tree, a hair’s breadth from the hillman’s 
left ear 

Momentarily, before the common danger, Benni Saadin 
and Benni G'dah forgot their enmity. They consulted each 
other with hooded, winking eyes. Should they attack this 
stranger? Should they make a concerted rush and pull him 
down ? 

Hands fingered thorn sticks. Then hands quickly with- 
drew again. For, while one of his daggers was gone, there 
were still eight protruding truculently from his waist shawl, 
not counting the great Turkish sword. Eight daggers, and 
a sword. Nine lives They could not risk it 

But they mumbled angrily; frothed foul abuse; and there 
was a wrinkled ancient’s screech: “What manners be these, 
O descendant of Adam? We do not use naked steel in this 
part of the Sultan’s domains. And who are you that you dare 
defy us among our own tents?” 

“Best beloved,’ said Mehmet el-Wahab, bowing sardoni- 
cally, “I am by trade a bully, a bravo, a steel-rattling 
swashbuckler upon the blue hills and the yellow plains. 1 
am a kalib el-khela, a hound of the wilderness—cousin to 
the wolf, second cousin to the grey-wolf, and uncle to the 
jackal—free, free! Why? Because Allah gave me a strong 
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body, a fearless heart, and a lusty soul! Behold, O grand- 
son of pimples!” 

Unhurrying, he crossed over to where a savage, fox-red 
bull belonging to the Benni Saadin was tethered by heel 
rope and nose-ring rope. He cut both with a slash of his 
word. He receded a few steps as the bull charged with 
an angry roar; then leaped lithely into the air and dropped 
astride the brute’s broad back, his hands gripping both 
horns. The bull lashed out right and left, snorting, bellowing, 
stamping, whisking its tufted tail, dancing about in its mad 
effort to shake off the strange burden. Finally Mehmet el- 
Wahab jumped down; and as the bull charged again, he 
struck it square between the eyes with the iron hilt of his 
sword, knocking it unconscious 

Calmly he sat down on the animal’s heaving flanks; calmly 
repeated his boast: “I am a bully, a bravo, a swashbuckler! 
But I am also various other magnificent things. For I am 
a singer of sweet songs—my own songs, in fact! A loyal 
friend! a ruthless enemy! A lover of women!” 

Such was the stranger’s introduction to the Benni Saadin 
ind the Benni G’dah, and he lived up to his boast. His 
courage and strength and arrogance were prodigious, and it 
was by a combination of the three that he earned a living. 

Thus one afternoon a herdsman of the Benni Saadin 
rushed home, covered with blood, yelling that there had been 
a ghrazzu, a raid. Robbers had pricked him with lances 
‘w’elah! b’ilah! Curse Allah their mothers—mothers of the 
likes of them! Five head of plump cattle they killed for their 
supper, feasting like ghouls—and seventeen they stole, as 
well as six camels!” 

Grief-stricken ululations in the tents of the Benni Saadin 
while the Benni G’dah laughed maliciously at the news 


until, the next morning, one of their goatherds limped up the 
rocks, tearing his hair, smiting his breast, crying a similar 
tale: “Allah rip up their bodies! Nineteen horsemen they 
were, and nineteen—great devils with black beards—riding 
upon war dromedaries! All my goats they stole—wah!— 
let their blood be poured out upon the sword!” 

That night, as if by instinct, men of both clans met in 
the laurel wold, on the threshold of Mehmet el-Wahab’s 
dwelling, and dinned their plaints in his ear. “Who are these 
raiders?” he asked 

“I recognized them by their loutish speech,” replied the 
goatherd. “They are of the Benni Fathi. They pitch their 
tents in the Khey-Beyt valley, two days’ ride to the East.” 

“They will travel slowly, driving the stolen cattle,” said 
Mehmet el-Wahab. “Overtake them and give battle.” 

“No, no!” came a shocked chorus; and as the stranger 
raised astonished eyebrows, Sabihhudin Azif explained: “We 
are few in numbers and do not hold with feud. And the 
Benni Fathi—ah, bless them not the Lord God!—if by 
chance we should kill one of them, will take blood toll even 
to the third and fourth generation.” 

“Wah!” exclaimed Mehmet el-Wahab. “You have no 
beards, no manhood! Must then I, a stranger, single-handed, 
right this wrong to the disgrace of your noses?” 

“You mumbled Sabihhudin Azif, half-truculent, half 
ashamed, “you claim that you are... .” 

“IT am all I claim,” interrupted the other 

“Prove it!” 

“IT shall—as the Lord liveth!” 

Minutely he had them describe the lay of the land as far 
as the Khey-Beyt valley; took note of a water hole, called 
Wild Horse Tanks, that marked the half-way and beyond 
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which there was no more water until the trail dipped into the 
valley; borrowed a rifle and ammunition; and 
within the hour atop a lean racing-dromedary. 

Four days later he returned, driving the stolen live-stock 
before him and bearing a solemn pledge of the Benni Fathi 
that never again—‘as long as rivers run and the wind 
bloweth”—would they harry the flocks of the Benni Saadi: 
and the Benni G’dah; nor did he need much urging to re 
late how he had turned the trick: “Did I not tell you that 
I am cousin to the grey-wolf in courage—aye!—but also 
in subtle, devious cunning? Why did Allah give me this 
curly, rather handsome pate of mire, except to think?’ 

He described how, knowing that the robbers encumbered 
with the stolen cattle would travel slowly, he had taken a 
short cut toward the Wild Horse Tanks where he had hid 
den behind a rock. When the nomads came in sight, parched 
and aching for water, he had sent a few shots whistling 
about their ears as warning, and had then begun to parley 

a decidedly one-sided parley since the Benni Fathi were 
perishing of thirst, had no rifles, only lances and sticks, and 
were absolutely helpless 

So the night of his return Mehmet el-Wahab was in hi 
element. There was merriment in domed tents and squat 
stone huts, and impartiaily he went from one clan to the 
other and back again, doubling and trebling his supper. The 
sheiks of the two clans kissed his hands and the hem ot 
his burnoose; they prepared his water-pipe with strong 
green Persian tobacco; they bathed his feet.” Al! night the 
feasting continued; then morning came and with it a slight 
revulsion of feeling. 

Not that the tribesmen were less grateful to Mehmet el 
Wahab. In fact, had he asked them, they [Turn to page 71] 
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The next morning outside Misshel Fariz’s tent he warbled again until Umteyra 





stuck her pretty, little head through the tent laps 
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Moment 


of Beauty 


By 
SAMUEL MERWIN 


4UT'HOR OF “SILK” AND 
“ANTHONY THE ABSOLUTE” 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
CHARLES D. MITCHELL 


THEL EDEN, a young actress, is spending the 





} summer acting in a repertory theater in an inland 
| American city. Graham Watts, a prosperous New 
York business man, has vainly importuned her to 
marry him, but she refuses to give him a definite answer. In 
the same company with Miss Eden is Henry Bainbridge, a : 
brilliant stage star who, youthful though he is, has had a 
HI trange, checkered past. Bainbridge first insults Miss Eden 
nd then exerts himself to please her. In “April,” a new play 
put on by the company, Miss Eden plays opposite Bainbridge 
ind scores a brilliant succe A 
1 
HEY formed a merry first-night party in the comfortable Let At Us Ss ' cp eee - 
little restaurant. Ethel found herself now the admired center / 
of interest, but her eyes would keep roving to the door. At 
length Bainbridge came, followed splendidly by Salvatini 
When she saw him her ingenuous high spirits rose almost 
beyond control. She nodded brightly. She wanted him to 
‘ n the part At this moment she wanted all of them t He spent evenings making a caricature in plaster while 
know of her new friendship. His roses lay heaped before her to remove the wrappings. It proved to be ~. eel ie oe ee pe ean 
on the table, all confuse with Graham's Sh had almost an old snuff-box w ey th Watteau she, — er her lines, looked on, She never saw him 
cried out, when the others were admiring them, that Henry like group of figures painted on the lid + studying his role, os 
Bainbridge had sent one lot. She would have liked to add, She brightened with pleasure. How could ; 
brightly, “Wasn't it dear of him?” But he walked by, with he know that she loved quaint old boxes! 
a nod, to the corner table where he and Salvatini so regularly She determined to hurry through the 
it. And a little later, the two as quietly walked out. And dressing and wait near the stage door to 
that was all thank him. She was puzzled, piqued, fas- 
At noon in Luigi’s the next day she looked about for  cinated. But he didn’t appear. He must 
Henry Bainbridge. He did not appear. When the afternoon have dressed even more rapidly than she 
rehearsal was over, she glanced quickly at the hall table in and slipped quietly out. He was completely 
the lodging house where the mail would be, but found noth- elusive. And he didn’t appear that night in i 
ing but a note from Graham, written on the train. With the Luigi's. And again, on the Wednesday morning, there was no ~ threat and hurr‘ed back to find him, but he had disappeared 
evening and the sense of quiet order that is always in the’ word. It was not until waiting for her second-act entrance into his room. At night, she knew now, he would have an- bi 
‘ theater and the buzzing, rustling sound from out front of that she found an opportunity to thank him. “You like it?” other gift. This time it proved to be a pair of dainty cameo I 
' the rapidly gathering audience, her jaded spirits revived. She he asked, gravely, just as he had asked her once before. earrings to match the brooch. She could only shake her head and 
plunged with energy into the performance. And Henry Bain- “Oh, yes! It’s charming! I’ve put it on my mantel. I love over them. Marian had noted the brooch the moment she pic 
bridge played, infallibly, she felt, as he had played the night quaint old pretty things.” appeared with it in the dressing room. Ethel had seen, and E 
before, firmly, sensitively, imaginatively, magnificently. But “I knew you would,” said he; and then, listening for his felt, her eyes on it. You couldn’t have secrets in the theater kno 
he hadn't a word from him behind scenes cue, moved over to the entrance. He was standing outside the stage door when they went " 
They were taking their call together after the second act That, she reflected ruefully, was all. But after the act, as out, in flannels and a Panama straw hat. Miss Hawksby, " 
He pressed a small parcel into her hands and without a word — they stood again bowing, hand in hand, and the curtain came suddenly the more self-conscious of the two, made an excuse ever 
hurried off. She had to take her final call with it tightly down, he abruptly produced an even smaller parcel, pressed to return to the mail rack. “Will you come for a chow thro 
asped in her hands, She hadn’t noticed him bring it on. it into her hands, held them tightly for a brief moment, and main?” he asked. val 
; She wondered if the incident had caught the ever-watchful was gone. She felt her face flaming under the paint. She She found herself nodding. “It would be nice.” And she the 
: eyes of Mills Henley or of any of the others. Curiosity nearly hurried out to the alley door and opened it to find, this ran back to her friend. “I’m going out for a bite, Marian,” all { 
iS consumed her until she found an opportunity, unobserved, time, an old cameo brooch. Quickly she pinned it at her she said brightly. “Do you mind?” bar 
v 
‘2 
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HEY’RE periectly lovely,” she exclaimed, over the carved 
black table with the marble top. She unpinned the brooch 
and examined it. 

“They belonged to my great-grandmother.” 

Ethel softly laughed. She felt buoyantly happy. “You 
know you really shouldn't give me all these things.” 

“Why not? I find a selfish pieasure in it.” 

“T haven’t known what to say. You've surprised me so, 
every performance.” She pinned the brooch again at her 
throat. “Do you know,” said she musingly, “you seem medie- 
val to me. You love the colcr of those old times, don’t you, 
the rich gay costumes, the color, the stained glass windows, 
all that. I can see you playing around Paris with Francois 
Villon.” 

“I’m afraid it’s just what I'd have been doing, Ethel. Vaga- 








bonding, bumming around with cutthroats who wrote 
charming verses. I certainly don’t seem to belong in this little 
era of salesmanship.” 

“Of course that is why these salesmen people get so ex- 
cited about you as an actor, Henry. You have all this color 
in your nature. You never step out on the stage without sug- 
gesting a richer background, a richer color, than anything 
we have today. You love beauty, Henry.” 

“I’m doomed to live for it. It haunts me. And you know 
what that means, child. It means that you find very few 
people hereabouts you can talk with. It drives you into your 
self. You see, it isn’t salesmanship, or business efficiency, or 
golf, or even money. It’s just an irresponsible thing that they 
don’t know how to respect. They crave it, but they have to 
look down on it to justify themselves. Oh well—here’s our 


food, Ethel.” 

But he was not yet off the 
topic. “The worst of it is, this 
hunger for beauty drives you so. 
When you do find a person you 
can talk with, you have to fight a 
wild desire to possess’”—he hesi- 


tated, then came out with the 
telltale pronoun—“her.” 
Ethel lowered her eyes. She 


felt her color rising a little. Then 
she found herself repressing an 
impulse to smile. It was a con- 
fusedly exhilarating moment. 

“Did you know I’ve been fight- 
ing you, Ethel?” 

“Fighting me?” 

He nodded, gloomily. “I know 
I ought to live alone. I’m not 
normal. You know I’ve _ been 
married. It didn’t work. The 
truth is, it was a good deal of a 
mess. Did you ever find yourself 
wishing that there were nothing 
in life but work?” 

“Yes, I've wished that.” 

“No emotion, I mean—this 
man and woman - business—no 
beauty to torture you. We never 
quite get up to beauty, of course.” 

They were silent. “I used to 
drink, you know. I was pretty 
bad. That was mostly when I 
was working in road companies. 
I did have the sense, in those 
days, not to show myself much 
in New York. I didn’t want my 
friends to see me. Then I quit, 
short off. And so long as I live 
quietly and keep a sensible hold 
oO: myself there seems to be no 
danger. And then, of course, you 
do grow up. I’m thirty-four. I’ve 

ie lived through a good deal.” 

“Of course,” she breathed. 

“T had made up my mind to 
keep my life on that footing. But 
you came along. It’s been upset- 
ting. Don’t misunderstand me 
I’m not making ‘ove to you. I 
like you too well for that. And I 
believe you’re exactly the type of 
girl I could never find happiness 
with, or bring happiness te. The 
only woman a mad actor can 
really marry is a simple little 
domestic soul who can take care 
of him. He might break her heart 
—very likely would—but that’s 
the only chance. I can’t see any 
possible mating between real 
theater folks.” 

“There are the separations,” 
said she, 

“Yes, and a lot more. We’re 
gypsies, you know, vagabonds. 
We can’t help that. If we’re any 
good it’s because we’ve got this 
queer creative fire consuming us. 
And how are two blazing tem- 
peraments ever going to get along 
together. The thing can’t be 
done. You've seen it tried, often 
enough.” 

“T must get back,” she said, a 
little later, glancing at her wrist 
watch. “It’s a pretty hard week.” 
And she smiled rather wanly. 

“Of course. I’m such an owl I 
forget about going to bed.” 

“I’m going to ask you some- 
thing, Henry. You mustn’t mind. 

Please don’t give me any more of these presents. I love them, 
Or 

He considered this as they descended the steps and looked 
about for a taxi. Then he replied gravely: “Perhaps the diffi- 
culty is that I don’t often know myself what I’m going to 
do next. Perhaps we’d better not meet again. You see, I said 
I wasn’t making love to you. I’ve meant not to. But we 
do seem to be getting on pretty rapidly. And I’ve never been 
anything but a curse to any human being,” he added 


T was a relief, when Marian woke her, to be hurried 

through breakfast and have to go right into rehearsal. At 
noon she wandered into a bookstore. The impulse came to 
find something for him, a little gift. She strolled from table 
to table and shelf to shelf. A bright yellow book with Chinese 
characters in red on a paper label looked interesting. Their 
extraordinarily moving talk had taken place in a Chinese 
restaurant. Why not a Chinese book? It was a volume on 
Li Po, perhaps the most cminent of the Chinese poets, with 
a biographical introduction by the Japanese, Obata. 

She bought two copies of the book, and ordered one sent 
to Henry at the theater. ‘The other she tucked under her arm. 
Her stolen hour was already over. It was time to return and 
dress for the matinée. She lunched on an egg-drink in a 
convenient drug store, reading the poems as she stood with 
others at the marble slab. 

She gave him a bright smile when they stood waiting by 








1$ 


the first-act set; and then, glowing with pleasure, felt his 
gloomy eyes on her. As the time approached for the curtain- 
calls after the second act she found herself the victim of 
anticipation and dread that were rather amusingly mingled. 
He had no present for her. She was glad—and sorry. But he 
was obeying orders. She wondered if the book had come. In 
a small way she had the advantage now. She was evening up 
It, was fun to step out of that passive role that he had deftly 
forced her to play 

She made a point of suggesting to Miss Hawksby that they 
dine together at Luigi’s. He was waiting on stage after the 
play. Miss Hawksby would have quickly excused herself but 
Ethel begged her to wait 

“It was charming of you, Ethel,” said he, in a low voice 

I love the book. But was it quite fair of you?” 

“Surely. I was just winding it up.” 

“Winding it up?” 

She nodded, and ran to join Miss Hawksby while he stood 
gioomily there. She felt almost exultantly that at last she had 
the situation in her own hands 

But when Friday passed with nothing more from him than 
a friendly greeting, she was not so sure. And by Saturday, 
with its rush of rehearsing and its two performances and the 
excitement attend 
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strongly as she was beginning to want Henry Bainbridge 
An almost impersonal sympathy for him stirred in her breast 
Twice, in lonely nights when she simply couldn’t sleep, she 
got up and wrote him friendly letters. The publicity man, 
Will Andrews, was an attractive young man who cherished an 
ambition to write plays. She liked him in a friendly way, and, 
since he seemed unlikely to become violent, she gave him 
what little time she could spare. It took her out of herself 
for the moment. And as sleeping grew more difficult she found 
it amusing to sit late with him in Luigi’s, often lingering 
long after the others had gone. She felt a hundred years 
older than he. But he could make her smile 

On Sunday came a true heat wave. During the long re- 
hearsal she had some difficulty in breathing. It was actually 
hard to keep make-up on the face at Monday night’s per- 
formance. Frank Griffin nearly collapsed, but with a joke 
went on. However audiences of a sort appeared out front. 
The spacious auditorium, with its electric fans, was doubtless 
as cool as any other place in the city. 

After the matinée on Wednesday Ethel found herself near 
complete exhaustion. She went out to dinner with young 
Andrews and managed to chat brightly enough even through 
the difficult walk back to the theater. She dragged herself up 


to the dressing room, and somehow got into her costume and 
laid on her make-up. She went downstairs then and wandered 
about in hopes of finding a breath of moving air. It seemed 
to her that she couldn't sit down or rest, but must keep rest- 
lessly moving about. The coolest place usually was the cor- 
ridor near the stage door. She went out there and sank on 
the stairs. Her head sagged against the wall with an odd 
little bump. It felt as if it were disjointed at the neck, but 
she manage’! to hold it up. Space and time became vague, 
unimportant clouds in her brain. 

Mills Henley came in, coat thrown over his arm, hat in 
hand, waving the moisture out of his handkerchief. She spok¢ 
to him. “Well,” said he briskly, “what is it? What’s the 
matter?” 

“I—I feel pretty sick—I was just wondering—if I should 
cave in, Mills would it be possible to . . . have Harriet 
ready to step in? She’s played the part, you know.” 

Her head knocked again against the wall. She heard him 
say, sharply she thought, “Harriet is visiting this week in 
St. Paul.” Then he took her by the arms, drew her up, and 
walked her directly out the stage door and down the alley to 
Luigi’s, calling back through the door as he went, “Hold the 
curtain, Arthur!” 

To a waiter he 





ing the appearance 
“of the funnily self- 
important producers 
from New York, 
she knew that she 
missed his compan 
ionship, Sunday 
morning brought a 
box of the Hadley 
roses. The landlady 
woke her with them 
There was no card 
in the evening sh 
dragged Miss 
Hawksby around to 
Luigi’s, but he was 
not there. She even 
slipped off and 
called up the apart 
ment building, but 
the janitor said he 
wasn’t in, didn’t 
know where he was 

After Juncheon on 
Monday she nerved 
herself to ask Arthur 
Hering about Bain 
bridge. She tried her 
best to seem casual 

“Henry? Why he 
went to New York 
yesterday. He'll be 
gone several weeks 
Irying out a new 
play.” He _ didn’t 
idd, “I supposed 
vou knew,” but it 
seemed to her that 
he might as well 
have. She wandered 
into a dark corner 
of the stage to fight 
back the tears. He 
hadn't told her! 
Though how could 
he, after she had 
said that flippant 
thing ? 

The week drove 
along, like all the 
weeks. She played 
the inevitable nine 
performances and 
rehearsed conscien 
tiously. She wasn’t 
sleeping much, and 
lost some _ weight 
The heat was prov 
ing as relentless as 
the work Henry 
had spoken of fight 
ing her. And he 
seemed to be get 
ting along pretty 
well at it. Not a 
word came fron 
him. She wondered 
who would be play 
ing opposite him 
in that try-out 
down East. She cd 
cided to fight him. 

She watched for 
letters and _ tele 
grams, anxiously 
nervously, even, to 
ward the end of the 





said, “Bring a cup 
——— of hot coffee, 
7 quick!” He was still 
holding her up. She 
drank the coffee, 
clear. It seemed to 
burn her tongue and 
throat. Promptly 
Henley ordered an- 
other cup. She drank 
that. Then, after a 
moment, he led her 
out. Already she 
felt a grateful mois- 
ture on her skin. By 
the stage door he 
whirled her about 
and stood her 
squarely against the 
wall, actually held 
her there. 

“Now, young 
lady,” he said crisp- 
ly, “listen to me! 
You can’t do what’s 
expected of you in 
my company and 
play around late 
nights. It isn’t pos- 
sible. Not in this 
climate. Put your 
work first and you'll 
have no_ trouble. 
And one thing 
more! Last year, 
John Drew, in Bos- 
ton, got up out of 
bed with a temper- 
ature of a hundred 
and three, got up 
flatly against a 
doctor’s orders, and 
gave a performance 
of ‘The Circle.’ It 
was his fiftieth year 
on the stage. He 
was close to seventy 
years old. He didn’t 
care if he died. He 
did care if the play 
died. But he didn’t 
die. Actors don’t do 
that. Not that way! 
I tell you there’s 
| heroism in the 

theater!” 
With which he 
released her and she 





walked, angry, ting- 
ling in every nerve, 
astonishingly alive 
and sensitively her- 
self, into the build- 
ing and out on the 
| stage. During the 
evening she went 
through a sequence 
of emotions ranging 
from something near 
fury down to in- 
tense chagrin. There 
were moments when 
she would have 
welcomed a_ col- 
lapse, to spite the 
man. But no col- 
lapse came. She had 





week, bitterly “ : never played better. 
Moo d $s succeeded 

one another swiftly TELEGRAM 
Certain of these - ——— - ~ lay on the hall 
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She turned . 


In the far-off golden days of 
"49—days which tried even 
the bravest men—there were 
occasional women, too, who 
dared that terrific struggle to 
ain the Pacific. The first of 


these to bring her outfit through 


ANDRA DEHAULT, a lone, fear- 
less woman, comes to California 
in the Gold Rush. On her jour- 
ney she adopts three orphaned 
children. In Sacramento she is in- 

sulted by a ruffian but rescued by Stanton 

Halliday. Later, in Sacramento, Halliday 

becomes engaged to Lilian Grey, called the 

Golden Lily because of her innocence and 

beauty. Sandra goes on to Reading’s Flat, 

where she stakes her claim. One night she enters a gambling 
den, much to the surprise of the men there. 


HE girl laid a poke upon the table’s edge. The layout 

had been full before, but a man had stepped away when 
Clehollis laid his hand upon the chair. The gambler, clever 
and suave, waved a hand at the crowding ring. “Will some 
one stand by Miss Dehault,” he asked, “and show her how 
to place her bets? It is not my place to do so.” 





Pt eae 


ae ek a 


in her hand the beautiful dueling pistol, its gold and pearl shining in the light. 


The Splendid Road 


BY VINGIE E. ROE 


Author of “NAMELESS RIVER” 


ILLUSTRATED BY RoBerT W. STEWART 


A little awkwardly Hayden Shard came forward, took off 


} ” 


his hat and said, “At yore service, Ma’am 
And so, in painful gravity, the interrupted game opened 
once more, while the tension lessened with the familiar sight 
of the cards coming face up from under the dealer’s skillful 
fingers. Sandra, under Shard’s direction, placed and lost a 
time or two, three men won, and the case-keeper’s buttons 
rattled at their count. 
And then Clehollis, walking about, brushed carelessly 


is the heroine of this epical 
novel of the gold-rush—Sandra 
Dehault, the gently-bred 
daughter of Virginia Cavaliers, 
who nevertheless rode as hard 


, ) 
and shiot as straight as any 


broncho-busting adventurer. 


against the dealer's back. A little later 
from farther away he caught the case 
keeper’s eye. Later still he glanced at the 

look-out on his stool 
And so Pitt Larson, the dealer, a small, 
white-lashed-and-mustached Swede, as 
clever as a demon with his fine fingers, be 
gan a subtle process which had to do with 
the “sand tell” among his cards—and the 

girl began to win 

At ten o’clock of that rainy night Sandra Dehault pushed 
the damp hair from her forehead and looked up at the ring 
of faces. There was gold before her—heaps of it, dull, tragic 
stuff that ran in her blood with passion. She pushed her 
hands among it, filled her palms with it. She sighed and 
smiled. “Mr. Clehollis, will you weigh my precious winnings ?”’ 
“Two thousand six dollars and a little over,” the gambler 
said clearly when the scales had been duly brought. “I think 
that, with so much money on you, Miss, you had better let 
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e take you home. It’s not quit ife Hayes” which vy the first craft to navigate the Sacramento and there as if by a contemptuous hand. There was little k 
Sandra laid the babe in against her shoulder, adjusted her River a tar north as Red Bluff, and on the morning follow of what a traveler might be supposed to have—a sack 
cape, and smiled. “No,” she reed, “It's not—tor any who ing he hired a good horse and set forth in the never ceasing blanket. a coffee-pot, a gold-pan and small pick, also t | 
ght stop n I thank ye but I walk alone. Good night rain toward the diggings trees of a pack-saddle. But horses and provisions, sadd 
ntlem« L'il com 1 if I He traveled late, made camp beside one of the huge boul- and bedding, these were gone 
ders which were here in profusion, built a great fire near Murder had been done here and Halliday looked sharp! 
SANDRA DEHAULT was already notorious. Her fame which he tethe red his horse after rubbing him down as well around with his hand upon his rifle before dismounting. H 
S was spreading to the north. The pack-train drivers as the circumstances would permit took from the body what evidence of id ntity he could fin 
told of her at Yreka and Weaverville—a woman of th He was a lone figure, sitting with arms clasped around his a leather pocketbook, rifled of its contents, a portion of 
iance-halls who yet was not letter written,in a running, fine hand, and a daguerreoty; 
A woman who gambled 





case in which were the pictures of a woman and a child 
and wrapping the poor thing in his own blanket buried it 
with infinite labor in the rise of the stream’s bank, using for 
tools the pick and gold-pan 

It was noon before he was again on his way, having left 


a mounting fervour, play 














nt ng “beginner 

ick,” and who often sat in 
with a child isleep acro he 
wees! She was called far a 
wide the “Madonna of the 
Mines,” and men bid eagerly 
to hold the babe a few coveted 
minute 


i 
as marker of the lonely grave the trees of the pack-saddle set 
at its head. And it was mid-afternoon when, rounding an- 
other clump of willows, a horseman in the road ahead cried 
“Halt!” and he found himself looking down the bore of a 


And Sandra was getting ricl 
Three time he had taken the 
stone jug to the small pine office 
of Grim and Rumbler, Expr: 
Company, had left its preciou 
contents and received a receipt 
Also she had cleaned the six 


teen feet of claim on Middl % 





Creek and moved with the rest > 
i mile and a half farther on a 
The excitement of the time , 





was in her intensified a hundred 
fold. She was drunk with it , 
lure, living it out to the la 

fine thrill. And she was watct 

ing men. She knew the adora 

tion of Texas Tom and treated en, 
him as the love-sick boy he ‘ 
was; was pityingly aware oi 

Jason Craig; and glanced ap 

mobs who 

daoormats for 

n them the 


iragement 
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pleasant thin horse and road. It was a the 
There was a rth, hea nd red, and broad road, well defined, though the the 
he saw there icture I came d passed and = = washing rains had laid it deep in ruts bla 
came again, and fi e} rself, she was consci It was a great road, a road of history jerk 
of a horseman rid ic! t flar field—a slir ely trace wind clos 
figure whose hands w f 1 i broad el he Sacramento A 
hat was tilted a bit ( t t eas yon 
Instantly her lips part her \ eye hone ew day of sun in 
bolt upright to the stirmmg unease of small Conni de a matter of For 
knee. “The Rider!” she whispered. “He’s on the when, coming tak: 
‘ w north! I } t! Oh—Lif ind Lov and of willows beside a little stream, very long rifle. Behind this a red handkerchief covered a face and 
From that mo the girl watched more eage fright, suddenly leaped to one side under a low-set hat brim and a slim figure sat tense in its Pe 
Idy road that ran to the south, believing in her he saddle Car 
the mysteri rider wa leed uy it 1 she was right At the edge of the tunnel a man lay face down with his “Shell out!” rasped a voice, “an’ do hit quick Mister! S 
this strange certaint head in the water. Behind him was evidence of a camp, its Without a word Halliday tossed his buckskin dust-poke to the 
Stanton Hallida pt that ht the little boat “Jack mall fire scattered and dead, its scanty possessions cast here’ one side of the road ol 
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“Gun, too.” The rifle followed the poke 
“Any grub in that thar saddle-pouch?” Turning, Halliday 
nbuckled the bags and let them fall. Then he looked at the 
an keenly. There was something vaguely familiar in the 
ice, or more rightly, in the words themselves 
Where had he heard a man 
y “hit”? And the eyes above 
e red mask of the kerchief 
shallow, excited, pale brown 
es with pupils that spread 
1 contracted with strange 
ipidity ? 


He thought fast in the pregnant moment, and out of the 
flashes of memory leaped The Stinking Tent, the tall dealer 
standing at his table, the reek of gun-smoke and a man 
swaying on heels and toes, biting his nails and whimpering, 
with a gun dangling from his fingers! 

He dropped his eyes to hide their sudden change of ex 
pression and waited, hands on his pommel. The robber 
moved his horse aside, waving him on with the rifle, and 
Halliday rode forward expecting every second to be shot in 
the back. Throughout the whole encounter he had not 
poken. 

As he drew away in safety he breathed once more. “Jard 
Hasper!” he said ‘to himself. “Outlaw and gun-man!” 


HE one long street of Reading’s Flat was witnessing a 
play, excruciatingly funny. Down the open way, padding 
paint 1 





in the shallow mud, his meek shoulders bowed under 
the yoke that rode them, his huge baskets bobbing on either 
end, came an aged Chinaman. His wrinkled face was filled 
with fright. At every step he leaped grotesquely forward to 
escape the booted foot of Bob McGee who held to the end 
of the long black queue which was plentifully sprinkled 
with grey. 

Hi—yah! Hi—mucky—gee! Um! Pah!” yelled the bully, 
enjoying himself to the fullest extent, his pig eyes silly with 
the liquor which was in him. At every other word he jerked 
the pig-tail and administered a kick. At the corner of the 
blacksmith-shop there lay a pool of muddy water. The miner 
jerked his victim toward it. The spectators drew in a bit 
closer from all quarters, shouting with derision 

At the unusual noise a figure just rounding the corner be 
yond halted its long stride, and turned to look—a tall figure 
in striped trousers and a red shirt, with a baby on its hip 
For a moment Sandra Dehault gazed back at what was 
taking place. Then a red flush poured up along her throat 
and into her face. 

“Merciful Heaven!” she 
Canaille!” 

She hesitated a second. McGee, steering his victim near 
the puddle, aimed a kick at the right-hand basket. A cloud 


of garments, washed, ironed and mended with meticulous 








cried indignantly. “Pigs! Rats! 


care by the Celestial, too old and feeble to get gold otherwise, 
flew high in the air and settled like a flock of birds in the 
dirty water. “Whoo-oop! Whoop-ee!” 

Sandra Dehault whirled like a Dervish. In three long 
leaps she had reached the scene. She dropped her babe un 









ceremoniously on a folded blanket and never 
knew that she set it in three inches of mud. 
In two more jumps she was reaching for M« 
Gee with an outstretched arm. As his booted 
foot came up, sending the other basket after 
its mate, a fist as hard as iron sank itself in 
the hairy cushion of his insolent beard and his 
head snapped back on his shoulders. Taken 
with one foot off the ground the other promptly 
followed and he went down with a resounding 
thud. Instantly the red-shirted figure was upon 
him, its knees in his doubled stomach, its fists 

s flailing like pistons, its lips drawn back from 
its teeth, fighting like a demon 

The drunken, bewildered face pulped under the blows, the 
bully struggled ineptly to ward off this pounding, punishing 
whirlwind which had arrived out of nowhere; and the laugh 
ter of the audience changed into gaping astonishment. “You 

low-down—whelp!” said Sandra between her teeth. “Dirty 

bullying—drunkard! If the—town’ll let you—ride rough 
shod—I won't!” And she finished him up with redoubled 
fury 

When McGee rolled over with an arm shielding his sodden 
face the girl rose, brushing her hands against each other. Her 
face was fiery red from brow to throat, lowering with un 
bridled rage. “You're no better!” she cried, flinging an arm 
to include the crowd. “There’s not a man among you! I’d 
like to pound you all! Laugh, fools! Laugh if you want, 
but [ll take it out on the first that does—’ 

She turned on her heel—and stopped dead still, her arm 
irrested at the peak of its vehement gesture, her lips apart, 
the furious words aborted on them. Her eyes, flaming with 
e and temper, gazed straight into the astonished grey ones 
a man on a big bay horse—a slim man whose hat was 
tilted a trifle forward and whose hands were folded on the 
broad pommel of his saddle! The Rider on the Great Road! 

man of thousands—the one of many who should come 
to her along the Oregon Trail! And he saw her first in pants, 
fighting in the open street, the center of an interested throng 

Oh, unspeakable! 

For a terrible moment she could say nothing, do nothing 
A great lump rose in her throat, choking her with the grip 
of keen disappointment. Slowly the fury of her flaming eyes 
died down and to save her life she could not help the feel of 
tears that stung them. Then, suddenly as she had leaped to 
conflict, she snapped her fingers, looked at the old China- 
man who was tremblingly gathering his despoiled laundry, 
picked up her dripping babe and setting it astride her hip, 
marched away without a backward glance. 

And Stanton Halliday, looking after her, felt his blood 
leap along his veins as it had never done before. The great 
beauty of her was made superb by the fire of her anger, the 
marching tall figure was that of an outraged goddess. Twice 
he had seen her, and each time she had been in mortal com- 
bat. And yet, looking after her as everyone else was doing, 
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he was conscious of a strong feeling of contradiction, as if 

he had but seen the outer husk of her, the shell that wrapped 
the living seed of her spirit. 

The new-comer repaired to the hotel, saw his horse well 

cared for, and hunting up!Sheriff Hayden Shard reported 

the murder he had discovered, 

turning over to the officer the 

trinkets he had taken from 

the body. Also, he told of the 

robber who had held him up, 

and, giving his cwn name 

and Mayor Richard’s, made 





arrangements for funds to carry him on his interrupted 
journey north. 

Sandra remained in her cabin that night and she wore, not 
the brown merino with its simple neatness, but a gorgeous 
purple delaine blooming over all its flowing folds with fresh 
pink rosebuds sprigged with green, She rocked, and sang to 
the little ones as usual—but all the time her exquisite ears 
were tuned to the night outside, listening for a step which 
she had no doubt would come, a hand that must in reason 
tap upon her door. 

And suddenly she knew—knew that all this had been in 
vain, that the Rider was not coming. The thought went into 
her with a cold chill of trouble, stopping the song on her 
lips, stilling the rocker in its swing. And then, quick as 
realization, she sprang up, covered her fire with haste to kill 
its light, put the babes to bed and tore off her finery with 
angry hands. 


IGHT again at the Rough and Ready. Tables in full 

blast. The wild piano ringing, boots thumping on the 
floor, Angel Allie dancing like a siren with blue eyes follow- 
ing Dan Clehollis in his suave and elegant progress among his 
crowd. Clehollis, turning his cigar between his teeth, talking 
with the grey-eyed stranger whom Hayden Shard introduced, 
asking with lively interest after news of Sacramento 

A tall figure was coming down the room, a tall figure in 
man’s clothing but whose walk was never a nran’s on earth, 
whose black head was bare above the swinging cape, and 
who smiled and nodded to this side and that. Then, as 
Halliday gazed transfixed with horrified astonishment, San- 
dra Dehault flung back her wrap and sat down in her a 
customed place. The smiling dark eyes lifted and swept 
around the room, They met those of the haggard woman 
at the far piano, lingered a moment, lighted at the face of 
Texas Tom, and then looked squarely into his own—without 
a trace of recognition, no slightest sign of knowledge. 

Halliday did not know what he had expected, what in- 
hibited hope had been in his subconscious mind, but with 
that cool, impersonal stare a stab of disappointment pierced 
his vitals. He saw this woman, alone in this notozious place, 
play like a veteran, her every thought engrossed in the lure 
of the game. Standing back beside the long bar he watched 
her with intense interest. She won and laughed, snapping her 
fingers above her head, and doubling, bet again. Winning once 
more, she flung down her poke and its entire contents on the 
Ace of Clubs to win 

Sandra left early, her poke swinging heavy on her wrist 
and she went alone, as always. With her vanishing, it was 
as if a play had finished. Men settled to their night’s carousal 
in earnest, and Halliday heard no word about her, either 
good or bad 

Next day he went north along the Road, but he carried 
with him different thoughts, a moiling tumult of impressions, 
a breathless sequence of sensations. Sleeping and waking the 
vital, eager face of this woman was with him, try as he 
would to dismiss it from his mind 

He went north and returned. No more could be said of 
the journey. It was a time of nightmare trouble to him, a 
sort of march down the ante-chamber to a fiery furnace in 
which he was to be tried, heart, body and soul. 

To the woman in question this period was one of aston- 
ished humiliation, of bitter—she had never dreamed how 
bitter !—disappointment and anger. 

And then, on a wet night, just below the [Turn to page « 
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l 'T of the secretre- 

cesses of a woman's 
heart, a women widely 
known but never undere 
stood, comes this start- 
ling and intimate revela- 
sion of a love strong as 
death, a jealousy cruel 
as the grave. /t is one 
of the supreme human 
documents of our times 
an “open confession” of 
the woman who more 
than any other writer of 
her time stirred the 
world’s wonder by her 
understanding of the 
human heart, the woman 
who had learned the real 
meaning of “the greatest 


a thing in the world.” @ 
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Contession to a Man from a Woman 


T is a fair autumnal day, and the trees are yet thick 
with foliage which has become many coloured and 
vivid during the long sweet warmth of summer, and 

now glows in the sun with a flame-like splendour. I 
watch the light wind rippling the breast of the stream 

ind I stand, lost in a dream of mingled wonder and sorrow 
wonder for myself—sorrow for you! One cannot help being 
orry, and perhaps a little ashamed too, when one hears of a 
King who, suddenly seized by a fit of insanity, plucks off his 
rown and casts it in the dust; tears off his royal robes and 


lescends from his throne to consort with beggars in the 
highway. And yet—this is what you have done! You, my 

ver, the monarch of my soul whom I clothed with imag 
inative splendours, endowing you with noble characteristics 
of mind and temper—you, even you, have elected to show 
me that you possess nothing of nobleness! My idol has not 


only feet of clay but a whole dull body of the same gross 
and heavy material! How was it I thought you to be what 
you are not? Who drew the picture of your worthiness, your 
gentleness, your tenderness on my soul? Was it myself who 
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thus so foolishly glorified you? Like a child I created around 
you a glamour which was of myself and had nothing of you 
in it. How much better and nobler it would have been had 
you gone suddenly away from me and never returned, leaving 
me to dwell on a vanished dream rather than on a degraded 


Reality! For I never judged you capable of stabbing the 
heart of a woman you professed to adore. 


ET me be quite honest with myself—I thought you 
loved me. You wrote it, and I believed it. The first sug- 
gestion of love which you made in a letter I still possess, was 
like the opening of a window letting in the dawn of a bright 
summer's day. That you should need ME in your life! That 
you should seek my presence as something to console and 


Br MARIE GORELLI 


delight you! If God had given me an island of perfect 
beauty in the spaces of heaven with angels to wait on my 
bidding, I could not have been happier! I have said, and I 
have written, that I would rather die than lose your love; 
but life is sweeter than an ill-placed passion, and I find that 
your hypocrisy but adds value to the beautiful sincerity of 
Nature. Listening to her voice, I summon up my strength to 
turn from you as from an evil spectre and I resume my way 
on through the world—alone. 

A would-be wise man, renowned in the world of letters 
and politics, tells me that there can be no more unfortunate 
woman than one who attempts to distinguish herself in liter- 
ature or in art, without the support, approval or assistance 
of some member of the “stronger” sex. 

“Better be Phryne than Hypatia” he said, brusquely— 
“Phryne has certain uses—Hypatia none.” 

Naturally, this is the man’s point of view. A woman with- 
out “uses” to himself personally is, in his opinion, an en- 
cumbrance on the road of life. I have already discovered 
how keenly men grudge me the position I have won, the 
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Not 


one of 


earned, the home I have made 
them has helped me. And you—you, who sought my love and 
obtained it—you, even you, owe a portion of such renown 
as you have recentiy won in the art-world, to me! Yes 

deny it as you may and a3 you will, you are only one of the 
many men who have been helped to fame and fortune by the 
ungrudging devotion and service of women who loved them! 


money I have 


OU are to be married! I realise now, that during the 

whole period of your assumed devotion to me, while 
you took advantage of my hospitality, used my friends, and 
assisted yourself through my influence, you were busy pre- 
paring the way to a safe shelter from the worries of the 
world by paying court to a wealthy woman. It is to be a 
grand wedding—the papers are beginning to talk of you as 
the “celebrated” artist—(though you were never in the least 
celebrated till I knew you!) and you will have an Earl for 
your “best man”! 

My heart has regained its half-lost gaiety since I knew of 
your approaching fate! It may be very primitive of me to 
want vengeance, but I confess I am not without this desire, 
and I could wish no heavier punishment for you than union 
with the woman you have chosen! She will pay far less heed 
to you than to her chiffons, and she will amuse herself in the 
many ways her money can command with little, if any, 
thought of your convenience or comfort. This is as it should 
be for a man like you. Inasmuch as you do not value love 
it is with you a mere impulse of pleasure, not to be continued 
beyond “the game”—and I am a fool for ever having con- 





sidered it seriously. 

I am assured that no 
man ever desires a love 
that should last long— 
it would “bore” him to 
death! I smile as I re- 
call the beautiful things 
you have said—even 
you—all meaningless! 
Well, it is all over and ended now, and it has left me not 
much the worse for the experience, despite my past belief 
that to lose you would be to lose life itself! 

To-day the sun is shining, and my garden is full of song. 
I walk to and fro on the soft green grass, happy to an almost 
indescribable point of happiness. All the world seems to be 
mine to have and to hold. I, who dolefully considered that 
without you I should find the universe empty, have dis- 
covered that the attraction of woman for man, and man for 
woman is of curiously varying kinds, liable to as many 
changes as the wind, and more influenced by trifles than 
tragedies. While the “glamour” is at its rosiest height, it 
seems to absorb all other interests, just as a fever heats the 
blood and works the brain into delirium. But when the 
“crisis” is past, how soothing is the cool water of peace and 
the hush of solitude! Quite possibly I might never have ex- 
perienced the restful joy of my present days, had I not 
plunged into the vortex of your brief passion for me, and 
accepted your lies as truth. So then, all is well! 

I have received an invitation to your wedding! 

As a girl I used to picture the lover I might win—the 
marriage I might make, the children I might possess, the 
happy home I might dwell in. Visions all, as airy as the film- 
like sunset clouds that trail their glitter across the waning 
blue of evening, yet they were harmless visions and innocent 
Sometimes I wonder why we are permitted to thus “visualise” 
possibilities of happiness which never come? 

What a joyous dance of the hours it has been--this morn- 
ing of mingled shower and sunshine—this morning of your 
marriage! The only blot on the fairness of nature was your- 
self, and your wedding procession! You, in your tight frock- 
coat with a white flower in your button-hole. Was it the 
emblem of a stainless life, to match the rest of your hypoc- 


“* In the glamour of love 
1 imagined that you 
@ werea genius” B 
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risy? Your’ well-brushed _ hair, 
your carefully shaven face, wear- 
ing a smirk of self-satisfaction! 
And your rich bride—poor, thin, 
miserable-looking creature! I saw 
you wince as I entered the church, 
but the “wince” was more pro- 
nounced at the reception held after 
the ceremony, when your “best 
man,” the newly-created Earl, 
asked “Who is that pretty woman?” 
The “pretty woman” was I! 
Later I stepped up and shook 
hands with you—you, whose arms 
had clasped me to your heart—you, 
whose lips had sworn an “eternal” 
love! And I shook hands with your 
bride! At the refreshment buffet I 
found myself surrounded by a 
crowd of your sex—was it myself 
or my dress I wonder’that evoked 
their many elegant flatteries? Some 
re of these you heard, and showed 
yourself not too well pleased! At 
last your just-wedded wife went 
away to change her dress for trav- 
elling. Then—I know not how it 
chanced—you came up to me with 
one quick stride, and caught my 
hand— 

“I do not forget!” you said in a 
quick, harsh whisper. “You may 
think I do—but I do not! Defy 
me as you will, I shall always 
remember !” 

I laughed, out of sheer surprise 
and amusement. 

“Defy you?” I said, “What need 
have I of defiance? And why 
should you remember anything or 
anybody in particular? You are 
happy and I am more than happy !” 

“What do you mean by that?” 
you said. “‘More than happy?’” 

I drew my hand away from 
yours. 

“Yes!” I answered, “More than 
happy to be free of you!” 

And so it was all over—it zs all 
ever! Your “best man,” the brand- 
new Earl, fastened his company 
upon me for a time, commenting 
on your “luck” in having married 
money. 

“Such a good thing for an art- 
ist,” he said. “People aren’t buy 
ing pictures now-a-days, and he 
would have ended in a cheap 
lodging and food troubles soon 
Now he can give full rein to his 
genius.” 

“If genius remains alive in him,” 
I answered. “But probably it is 
already killed!” 

The Earl stuck a monocle in his 
eve and stared at me. “Already 
killed?” he echoed amazedly. 

“Wealth and Genius never couple well,” I replied. “No rich 
man was ever really great mentally or spiritually. It takes a 
lot of crushing the rocks to produce a diamond!” 

The wedding crowd soon dispersed—and I came home— 
home to my own quiet abode, earned by my own brain and 
hand—home to the very place which I had once thought 
was made more hallowed by your presence. 

I wandered into the garden and sat for a few minutes on 
the old bench where you had often watched the sunset with 
me—and then I went into the little, peaceful library where 
you had first said you “loved” me! Love!—how that word 
is blasphemed every day! I can honestly say I “loved” you; 
loved you with every fibre of my being. You were actual 
life to me, and there was nothing I would not have done for 
your sake! But then—I was loving not the actual “you,” but 
a fine figment or “image” of you, created and upheld by 
my own brain. Now, being awake, I let the dream go. The 
saddest part of my awakening is that I realise the fact that 
there is very little, if any, “Love” in the world such as I 
have imagined it might be. The desert of life seems more 
arid under this scorching glare of a cruel truth. And I must 
try to get back to my dreams if I can,—and still believe in 
them even if they are never realised. 

I believe it is generally admitted that a man of genius is 
unsuitable as a husband; equally, a woman of genius is un- 
suitable as a wife. It must be remembered, however, that 
lordly Man asserts that no woman has genius—he alone 
monopolises the vibrant flame! So be it! 

In all literary history men of genius have frequently ex- 
hibited themselves as fools or blackguards—wherefore it 
becomes questionable whether the freak-power is worth the 
candle for its burning! 

I never fancied a poet. i elected a painter—with as un- 
satisfactory results as any poet might bring! I imagined you 

you—-were a “genius”! but now I come to scan your work in 
cold blood, I see that its wonder was but the glamour of 
my own enthusiasm. And now, if you so choose, you need not 
work at all. You can live on your wife’s money. How delight- 
ful! To lounge all day in comfort, smoking the eternal pipe 
or cigar, talking consequentially about “art.” 

Shall I make you or break you? I had begun to “make” 
you—your work was beginning to attract [Turn to page 24] 
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y lovers.” And you, with a smile, responded, “Yes!—for lovers such as we are 


that I ceuld yield myself gladly to another man’s tenderness 

but I know this is not in me. I often marvel at the ease 
with which widows of brave men put aside the thought of 
their dead husbands, and chose fresh loves, new embraces 
and strange interests. I was, I remember, almost excitedly 

terested when the widow of Scott, the intrepid Arctic ex 
plorer, gave herself to a lesser man. Scott’s death was an 
epic of courage; I_know full well that had I been his wife, I 

ild never have sunk from his height to a lower level. I 
should have been too proud to be otherwise than faithful to 


the grand spirit which had lifted itself to God from the 
prison of the polar snow 

Looking back but a few months I see myself exhilarated 
by the love of you to the topmost peak of joy! On that day 


f our meeting on the rocky headland, when, forgetful of 
me and tide we lingered after the sunset hour until the sea 
up about us, cutting off the little path over the dune, 
when you lifted me in your arms and waded through the 
to shore—I said “The sea was made for 
t h a smile responded, “Yes!—For lovers 
iplying that our love for each other was 
passion 
A new sense of solitude makes my heart ache and brings 
tears to my evyes—a new sense that is an old sense—the old, 
old dreariness of my solitary and unloved childhood, return- 
ing to me now in my solitary and unloved womanhood, 
rendered doubly difficult to endure because of the ephemeral 
delight of the brief love-story I have known. Yet, had it not 
been so brief, had your love been truly what I imagined it to 
be, should I have been happy? Almost I doubt it! A woman 
friend of mine once told me that the most miserable period 














of her life had been her honeymoon! When I asked her 
“Why”? she answered: “Because then I knew my husband 
for the first time! As a lover I imagined him, but when we 
were married I realised him!” 

I suppose there was something in this. The “reality” of every 
person and every place always falls far short of our ideals, and, 
as I have hinted before, some of us exist only to be deceived. 


CAN return to my friends the old authors, the old books, 

the old music, to solitary meditations on high and wonderful 
problems of life and death, and grow no wiser for all my 
thinking—no wiser and no happier! The woman who can ab- 
sorb herself in “chiffons” and elegant luxuries of the toilette, 
who can take pleasure in essaying new styles of hair-dressing, 
or in the artistic placement of a ribbon or a flower on her 
gown, is the most fortunate of her sex. To make herself 
attractive is her aim—and why not? 

I have none. There is nothing to deter me from what are 
called “the eccentricities of genius,” which in a woman often 
develop unpleasantly, and result in her becoming either a 
dowdy or a sloven. I am neither of these, retaining as I do 
the quality of self-respect. I have a certain pride in wearing 
elegant costumes, the more so as I earn it—no husband would 
pay for my “pretties” without a grumble or a reproach, unless 
he were more than ordinarily devoted, and wealthy as well. 

I began this record of a love-episode with the words “If I 
love you what is that to you?” Now, I might say, “If I hate 
you what is that to you?” As in the first question the answer 
was “Nothing”! so in the last it is also “Nothing”! i have 
never “hated” anything or anybody. It does not seem worth 
while. Moreover to “hate” you would [Turn to page 100] 
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l> CAMPBELL conga 


CAMDEN, MJ, USA 


> Real food in delicious soup! 


Often nothing tempts 
the appetite like a 
hot plate of good hearty soup! 


Luncheon Dinner Supper 


21 kinds 


12 cents a can 





For Curtains and Draperies 


Paint, Porcelain and Tile 
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ont redden your hands~ 


wont coarsen or roughen them...Lux suds free you 
from that tell-tale-in-the-dishpan - look 


OW ruefully you have looked at your 
hands after dishwashing. Red and sting- 
ing and rough! 

No wonder you hated the job. 

You were careful to use fine toilet soap— 
but what good could chat do when three 
times a day your hands went into strong suds 
of kitchen soap. Of course your hands looked it! 


You don't have tolet your 
hands suffer from dish- 
washing one day longer. 
Use Lux in your dishpan. 
All over the country 
women are saving their 
hands by using Lux. 


Np 


% 
Lux is just as kind to W 
your hands as it is to your | 
fine silks and woolens. 
Kitchen soap, with its free 
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Filmy curtains and silken or 
cretonne draperies — Lux isso 
safe for them. Dip them gently 
into the suds, pressing it 
through them, then rinse and 
hang where they will dry 
quickly. Lux won't hurt any- 
thing pure water alone won't 
harm. 


It’s a joy the way Lux restores 
the soft gleaming. surface of 
fine paint or porcelain or tile. 
Do a small surface at a time, 
rinsing off the ample Lux suds 
with clear water the same 
temperature. Then dry witha 
soft cloth. You can do all the 
cleaning you want with Lux 
and your hands won't feel it. 
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alkali, burns out the natural oils that keep 
your skin smooth and velvety. Lux will 
never do this—as you know, it won't injure 
anything pure water alone won't harm. There 
is nothing in it to dry out those essential oils 
in your skin. It is as gentle as fine toilet soap. 


Your hands will be grateful for Lux. 
Even your finger-nails will look different. 










Just one teaspoonful for dishes 


You will find one single teaspoonful of Lux 
is plenty for breakfast or lunch dishes. Maybe 
you will want a little more for the dinner 
dishes. But one teaspoonful in the dishpan 
and you have all the fine rich suds you want 
to leave your dishes with shining faces. You 
can safely trust your finest gold decorated 
dishes to the mild Lux suds. 
Put a package of Lux on 
| the shelf near the sink. 
Use it for a little while and 
watch the difference in the 
way your hands look and 
feel. You can get the big 
new package now as well 
as the regular size. Lever 
Bros. Co., Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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** Now my hands are beautiful—before I was often ashamed of them,"’ writes one woman 





Whisk two tablespoonfuls of 
Lux into thick lather in half a 
basin of hot water. Cool to 
lukewarm. Dip garmentupand 
down, pressing suds through 
soiled spots. Never rub. Rinse 
in three lukewarm waters. 
Squeeze water out and dry in 
even temperature. 


For fine Silks 


Wash in ample lukewarm Lux 
suds as you would woolens. 
Rinse in three lukewarm 
waters. Squeeze water out — 
never wring. When nearly dry 
press with a warm iron— never 
a hot one. For colored silk 
wash quickly and in almost 
cool water. 


eAiways wash the glass before the soap to streak and stick. Wipe with 
silver or dishes. With the abundant- a soft, lintless cloth and see the 
Lux suds one rinsing willleavethings sparkle and polish. Dishwashing 
clear. There is no semi-dissolved seems only half the work with Lux. 


lust one teaspoonful 18 enough 
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iveway from the hospital to the road, it had occurred to 

imie MacFarlane that for a man in his condition to walk 

of the only shelter on earth to which he was entitled 
vithout a penny in his pockets was a Great Adventure. As 
» sat peeling potatoes for Ann Brunson he thought that his 
venture was going to be homelike and common and that 
e world was full of kindly people who had not forgotten 
eir soldier boys. There was a bare chance that he might 

d some light work that he could do, that something might 
uppen which would at least be better than permanent retire- 
ent to the City of the White Plague. 

\s he worked it did not occur to him that there might be 
nother adventure on the road. He had taken the precaution 

place himself behind the car so that any passerby might 
t see him, and after supper was finished and the beds made 

he said that he would take a short stroll 
He had left the Brunsons, and slowly and quietly had 
ade his way back through the canyon among thickets of 
ily and live oak, looking for a spot where he might be 
one and try to plan for the morrow. One thing he felt im- 
rative to his flight and that was as speedily as possible to 
et rid of his uniform. If the officials missed him from the 

spital, if they sent out a general call, every man in uniform 
vould be scrutinized; there would be radios, telephones, 
ewspapers against him. 

So he went up the canyon until he left the light and the 

oices of the camp behind him and when he found he was 
tired, he sat down in the white moonlight. He did not realize 
hat the rock upon which he sat so blended with the over- 
hanging branches of a live oak that he was invisible. He did 
not realize it until just in one breath of soft breeze sweeping 
down the mountain at his back he found himself face to 
face with plenty of adventure, and of sufficient size to satisfy 
him. What aroused him was a 
Something coming down to the 
canyon on his right, and as he 
looked, he saw the figure of a 
large man emerge from the bushes 
and begin carefully making his 
way, with as little sound as pos- 
sible, straight toward him. 

As the man cleared the shadows 
ind stepped into full moonlight 
Jamie could see that he was tall, 
bareheaded, in his shirt sleeves, 
wearing boots and breeches. There 
was a heavy belt, filled with cart- 
ridges, around his waist and when 
he turned to look back over the 
path that he had traversed and to 
listen, Jamie MacFarlane could see 
the big gun on the right hip con- 
venient to the man’s hand. So his 


stilly as in No Man’s Land he 
wormed farther back among the 
overhanging branches. 

The reason a great adventure is 
in adventure is because the things 
that happen are so very simple and 
so very natural. Why they are 
great is merely because one has not 
expected them, not because they 
could not very well have been ex- 
pected had one’s wits been working. 

The adventure loomed large 
enough to suit Jamie’s wildest ideas 
when a second man, not quite so 
large as the first but still formid- 
able, a darker figure’since he wore a 
coat and hat, who carried an ugly 
revolver in his right hand, slowly 
parted the bushes and stepped into 
the canyon slightly to the left. 

Jamie listened in open mouthed 
wonder while the big man told the 
other that he had been down to the 
road to see what the smoke and the 
fire meant; that there was a party 
of tourists—two women and a mere 
mouse of a man. The turnout looked 
good for a few hundred dollars. 

The second man straightened up 
and said slowly: “One man and 
two women. Are the Janes young 
ind likely looking?” 

All the blood in James MacFar- 
lane had rushed to his head, and 
then back to his hands and feet, 
where fighting blood is most at 
home. He was no longer a sick 
soldier dependent on the mercy of 
i passing stranger. His stomach 
was fortified with the potatoes 
and the meat and the coffee and 
the bread that smiling Ann Brun- 
son had shared with bim. He had 
drunk the water that laughing little 
Susan had brought to him. He had 
no doubt but money to pay the 
expenses of the journey was in 
William’s pockets. He had earned 
it by hard work on a farm. If 
William Brunson were to be beaten 
to insensibility or killed, if the 
women who had befriended Jamie 
were to be left to the mercy of 
these two in the canyon before 


breath came very softly and as 0 ONE who knew Gene Stratton-Porter can feel that, however swiftly and 
| \ suddenly her life went out, she went back to her Maker unprepared to meet 

Him face to face. For it was of the essence of her being to give, even to the 

most casual acquaintances, the sense of dwelling in holy places not made with 
hands, of having put on the full armor of God very long ago. Through all tht 
she did and said and wrote, shone a gleam of glory that was not quite of thiseartl.. 


Month by month, through her editorials which for three years have been a con- 
stant feature of McCall’s, she has touched intimately and potently the lives of 
millions of readers. No other author of today has come, we believe, into such 
close touch with her audience; no other writer, surely, has made an equal impres- 
sion on the minds and hearts of our whole nation. From women in lonely ranch 
houses, from wardens of prisons, from pastors and educators, from young girls 
and boys, from brides'and mothers, have come thousands and thousands of letters 
telling what Gene Stratton-Porter meant to them. What she has meant to us who 
were privileged to work in close touch with her, it is not easy to say. 
The editorials of Gene Stratton-Porter have shaped to large extent the editorial 
policy of McCail’s. She gave to them of her best, for she found in them an oppor- 
tunity to write of the deeper things of life, for which she could not always find 
full scope in her novels. When, three years ago, the Editor went to her and asked 
if she did not have a serious message for the women of America, she replied: 
“Not one, but one hundred 
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very worth while in the world remaining still for him to do. 

So, he drew himself together and felt with a long arm for 
a big piece of loose rock. When the precise moment arrived 
at which the big man drew near to the smaller one, very 
softly, under cover of the oak branch, at one and the same 
time Jamie MacFarlane did two things. With his right hand 
he reached for the revolver in the holster on the back of 
the big man; with his left he smashed the jagged rock 
squarely into the face of the other. 

When the big man who had been first on the scene 
wheeled he found himself facing his own revolver, and 
nothing to do but to back away with his hands in the air as 
he was ordered, while Jamie MacFarlane, even taller and 
more massive of frame, slid down from the rock and extri- 
cated the weapon from the fingers of the bleeding and half 
senseless bandit. With the two guns in his possession, Jamie 
said to the bigger one: “Throw me your cartridge belt and 
your shoes and trousers.” To the smaller man he said: “Peel 
off his coat and throw it to me, also his hat.” When he had 
these garments in his possession, he backed still further away 
and then he laid one of the guns very conveniently and with 
the other shifting from his right hand to his left, he managed 
to shed his uniform saving nothing but his identification tag 
and valor medals. Then he put on the things he had accumu- 
lated, and with both guns and the belt in his possession he 
backed his way down the canyon until he had put sufficient 
distance between himself and the two bandits. 

In the darkness made by the shadow of a branch, he 
awakened William Brunson as quietly as possible and ex- 
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plained the danger that threatened. Camp was broken hastily 
everything piled into the car. When the car moved away 
with its load, Jamie MacFarlane leaned back and rested his 
head against the supports of the car top and laughed weakly 

“After all,” he said to the Brunsons: “Army training is 
not so bad. If I had never been a soldier, I doubt if I could 
have taken the gun of one man and smashed the face of 
another. And as for accumulating their wardrobe,-I under- 
stand that our Government does not desire soldiers who have 
been discharged to use their uniforms for any great length 
of time, so it is well to get rid of mine the first day I be 
come a plain American citizen.” 

Exactly what William Brunson and his wife and daughter 
might have thought of this on the safety of an Iowa farm 
where time for thinking occurs frequently, is one thing 
What they thought of it as they fled down a California road 
with two guns in the car, two irate bandits behind them 
who might possibly overtake them in a speedier car at any 
minute, was a different proposition entirely. Susy Brunson 
sat on the front seat and held the revolver. Mrs. Brunson 
sat on the back seat with round eyes and a heart full of 
consternation. William Brunson stepped on the gas and 
turned at every cross road he encountered. He had a feeling 
that the lights of any small town that California proffered 
would look very good to him at that minute 

As for Jamie MacFarlane, he had enjoyed his supper; he 
had clothes that would not identify him as the man who 
was missing from the Arrowhead Hospital; he knew where 
he hoped to get his breakfast, and there was every hope that 
he might be able at least to hold his own on the morrow 
And so, through utter exhaustion, his head began slowly to 
sink down and over. Mrs. Brunson, dubious about the 
clothes, studied him as intently as she could by the night 
light. Finally she whispered to her 
daughter: “Susy, can’t you dig out 
a pillow for this poor boy? You 








IN MEMORIAM 


GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


“Be ye therefore ready: for the Son of Man 
cometh at an hour when ye think not.” 


” 


And so it was that these messages, given sincerely, courageously, and truthfully, 
from a great wealth of personal experience, found their way to the heart of 
America, and, cast upon the water, returned after many days to the writer—in 
the shape of personal letters from people living wherever books are read. Great, 
Gene Stratton-Porter would have been in any walk of life—in any profession. 
The magnificence of her spirit, her abounding vitality, her sympathy, and her 
unswerving faith, were beyond compass. 
In her death we mourn the passing of a great American. The heritage of the pio- 
neers was in her blood. She had seen the land she loved emerge from almost 
primitive conditions to amazing ease and prosperity. Already her eyes beheld a 
vision of an even greater future. She believed in America, she trusted it; and 
this, because she kaew and revered the soul of its people. 
Death came to her at the height of her powers. There was no dimming of her 
vision, no waning of her strength; and that was, perhaps, as she herself would 
have wished it. 
Not without significance at this time are her own words, written for McCall’s not 
many months ago, in which she spoke of putting the house of her spirit in order: 


“I commenced one day to figure how close I am to being ‘ready.’ There 
are many mistakes I have made for which I need to atone . . . There have 
been times when I have been unkind and when I have not done many of 
the things that I should have done. The only thing that I can truly give 
myself credit for is that in the work I have done for the public I have given 
of my best; I have given all that I had,and however poor or faulty it may 
be, it represents honest, sincere work that has been unsparing of self. 

“Almost every hour of every day since that time, that one word looms 
big on my horizon. I find it influencing my whole life and thought. I find 
myself each day trying to shape my affairs and my life so that, when I lay 
my head on my pillow at night Ican honestly and happily say: ‘Ready!’ ” 


can see he has been awfully sick 
and he is plum tired out.” 

Susy managed the pillow from 
the end of a roll on the running 
board and Mrs. Brunson laid it on 
her shoulder and against the back 
end of the car and pulled Jamie’s 
head over on it. Susy stood on her 
knees on the front seat and with 
tears of thankfulness still wet on 
her young face, tucked a blanket 
over the shoulders of Jamie Mac- 
Farlane 


A, do you think we’ve shook 

’em?” inquired William 
Brunson over his shoulder along 
in the cold, still hours between 
three and four the next morning 
The small town they were enter- 
ing appeared as if it might furnish 
a place where they could find a 
clean bed and have a few hours of 
rest, As they drove down the main 
street they saw the open door and 
the lights of a hotel. 

When it came to leaving the car, 
they found their guest of the road 
sleeping so heavily it seemed a 
pity to awaken him, so they locked 
the car, threw an extra blanket 
over him, and left him to the lux- 
ury of the entire back seat. That 
was how it happened that when 
the life of the town began to stir on 
the streets that morning, James 
MacFarlane awoke with a _be- 
wildered sense of being lost. His 
first thought concerned breakfast 
He had hoped the night before 
that he would be with the Brun- 
sons. Now, evidently, their plans 
had changed. They would probably 
come from the hotel before which 
the car was standing, refreshed 
with sleep, baths and food. 

He reflected that he had enjoyed 
refreshing sleep, he could postpone 
the bath, but there was an insis- 
tent demand in the pit of his stom- 
ach for food. He was in no mood 
to be particularly choice. He was 
so ravenously hungry that he felt 
he could have eaten almost any 
thing, and tantalizingly there arose 
from restaurants, from the hotel 
building, from cafes and corner 
stands around him the aroma of 
coffee. He found himself sniffling 
ham and fried potatoes and toast 
and coffee and bacon and waffles 
somewhere in the immediate neigh- 
borhood; merely from force of 
habit, he ran his hands into the 
region where the pockets of a male 
are usually located and stood in 
stupefied bewilderment because he 
brought the hand back to the light 
and in it there was quite an assort- 
ment of nickels and dimes, a quar- 
ter or two and a fifty cent piece. 














His mouth fell open slowly and 





him, then there was something 





his eyes widened, [Turn to page 28] 
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and without in the least knowing why he did it he looked 
above the line of the buildings over the range of the moun 
tains in the distance and said, very politely: “I thank thee, 
Lord . 

He could not have told how long it had been since he had 
reverently said: “I thank thee, Lord.” He had not been 
figuring that in the few years past he had experienced very 
much for which to offer up thanks. He did not stop to reflect 
either that the Lord might not have had much to do with 
the fact that he was wearing another man’s trousers, but, 
ifter all, Jamie felt that he needed the trousers, he needed 
them exceedingly, and he had given his own, which were 
much better looking and infinitely cleaner, in exchange for 
the ones he had appropriated 


AVING no idea when the Brunsons might return to their 

car, and being increasingly hungry since there was money 
in his fingers and he need not delude himself with the idea that 
he was not hungry, he squared his shoulders, and looked 
around to see where the most delicious odors came from 
rhe half and the quarters made a dollar; the nickels and the 
dimes and a few pennies for good measure totalled eighty- 
even cents 

He reflected that by judicious ordering, by making it 
mostly coffee with a little toast and bacon to add backbone, 
he would not be utterly at the mercy of the world for an 
other day at least. So again he looked at the sky, and this 
time with a Scotch burr, he said, right out loud there on the 
sidewalk of the Califormia town: “It’s unco gude o’ you, 
Lord.” Then laughed aloud and turning, started down the 
treet toward the most insistent odor of bacon and coffee 
that he could detect 

It was while he was sitting on a high stool with his feet on 
a railing before a counter that he became suddenly aware that 
he was wearing a hip pocket that contained something that 
from the feel of it might be a bill fold. He began to go 
through all of them. In the outside breast pocket of the coat 
he found a couple of cheap cigars. In the other pockets there 
were some bits of string, several buttons, a filthy handker 
chief, a big revolver and a handful of cartridges. Then he 
tried the inside pockets and found a couple of letters which 
he decided to attend to later. And then, to finish the job, he 
reached around to the hip pocket and brought out the bill 
fold. It really happened to be a bill fold and it really hap- 
pened to have several bills in it. He slipped the book shut 
and slid it back into his pocket, and then he leaned his elbows 
on the counter and thought deep and fast 

He was not a thief. He never had been. But he was on a 
great adventure. It was becoming greater every minute. Only 
half a day, only a night, and through the blessing of an 
automobile, two automobiles to be exact, he was over two 
hundred miles from where he had started, and since those two 
hundred miles led to the north and the west he must be 
considerably closer the sea 

Precisely why all his being had begun clamouring for the 
sea, the minute he had gotten to his feet and made his start, 
Jamie did not know. He had not taken time to analyse 
himself or to try to find out why he wanted water, worlds of 
water; clean, jade green and sky blue and indigo blue water ; 
salty water, and foam, great swaths of snowy foam. He 
wanted to see waves, big waves, piling up high on a beach 
He wanted to lie on the sand and bake in the sun and sleep, 
and go back to the sea water again 

He was thinking so intently of the bare possibility that the 
sea might do something for him that the springs had not 
done, that he almost forgot the odors of food around him 
He could afford to forget since he would not be forced to 
abstain. He was going to have a cup of coffee with thick, 
rich cream in it, and crispy toast and real bacon in only a 
minute. About the money in his pocket—He pulled the bill 
fold from his hip pocket and opened it wide and emptied it, 
and tound in his amazed fingers exactly forty-nine dollars 
This time he was really stunned and the ceiling of the res 
taurant was so uninviting that if he did glance upward, even 
involuntarily, he forgot his thanks. He made a wild and 
desperate resolve on the instant: When he had eaten the 
food he had ordered, he was going to have a bath, he was 
going to have clean, fresh underclothing, he was going to 
have trousers and a coat that fitted and would not fill him 
with repulsion, and he was going to have a hat in which he 
might appear at least as attractive as it was possible for him 
to look 

He gave the ethics of the case very slight consideration 
He had been of sufficient benefit to William Brunson and his 
wife and daughter that they should be willing for him to 
have forty-nine dollars as his reward, and he felt that the 
Lord would absolve him for buying clothes that were new 
and clean. So he stuck his long arms as far out of the coat 
sleeves as he could and pushed the side lapels as far back as 
they would go and gulped coffee so hot it almost scalded him 
ind ate bacon that really was crisp and toast that was 
properly browned 

He left the restaurant with instructions from the girl where 
the best outfitting store of the town could be found and 
bought himself the clothing he needed to make him clean and 
comfortable. When his hair was cut and he was freshly 
shaved, he paid for a bath and this he followed up by a 
change into his new clothes. When before a mirror in the 
bath room he tried on his new hat, he reflected that if he 
had red blood in his veins and a hundred pounds of beef 
steak on his bones, he might not be such a bad looking man 
Tall he would always be, and big boned like his Scotch 
ancestors; but his lean hands were tapering, his features were 
finely cut, and his deep, blue-grey eyes at least looked as if 
they might be honest eyes, kind eyes, interesting eyes. 

When William Brunson walked into the office and Jamie, 
fortified by neat grey trousers and a coat that really fitted 
him, and a shirt that was clean and fresh, arose smilingly 
holding out a hand, instead of recognition he received a cold 
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tare. He stood holding Jamie’s hand, looked at him laugh 
ingly and said: “Well, I'll be darned! I wouldn’t know you 
and if I stand away from you, | bet Ma and Susy won't 
either!” 

Jamie laughed in return. “I made that lightning change in 
the dark last night,’ he said. “Moonlight is a mighty decep 
tive thing. I only wanted to shed the uniform of Uncle Sam 
pronto, so I took the first chance that offered, but when 1 
woke up this morning and found that my clothes were better 
fitted to walk than I was, I decided that I'd see how quick 
| could change them.” 

“Come on to breakfast,” said William Brunson. 

“Thank you, I’ve had my breakiast,” said Jamie Mac 
Farlane. “But if you are going to let me ride along with you 
so long as you are going north and west, that will be fine.” 

“There isn’t any question about how long you may ride 
with the Brunsons,” said the husband and father of the 
Brunson family. “It doesn’t make any difference to me if it 
is all the way to Iowa!” 

They went a considerable distance that day with dinner 
by the wayside and the night at a small hotel, and then 
Jamie felt that the time had come when he must leave the 
kindly Brunsons and turn west. He had no desire to go where 
cold would wrack his aching bones. He wanted to stay where 
the sunshine was uninterrupted and penetrant. He went 
slowly and sat awhile frequently and at a noon rest when he 
felt that it was almost time to be thinking about lunch, in 
the mottled sunshine of a live oak, with his arm on a stone 
for a pillow, he fell sound asleep 

When a passing drove of cattle finally awakened him he 
arose, picked up the stick he was carrying, and stretched 
himself for his journey. As he did so he missed something. 
He had to think a minute to recall what it could be. Run- 
ning his hands around his body he encountered an empty hip 
pocket, and then an empty coat pocket—the gun, too! 

Almost sick with shock and disappointment, Jamie sat 
back on the rock and looked around him. Lying on the 
ground a few yards up the mountain side he could see the 
bill fold. There was no use in exerting himself even to climb 
to it. It lay spread open, rifled of course. Only enough re- 
mained of the nickels and dimes in his breeches to carry 
him through that day, and perhaps breakfast for the morn 
ing, but the bed which he needed almost more than food had 
gone as mysteriously as it had come. 

After a while Jamie arose to his feet and laid out his 
course still south by west. The honest hunger that had been 
in the pit of his stomach an hour before was replaced by a 
flat nausea, and he had not gone far when he found a cold 
perspiration beginning to break out in his palms, at his 
temples, on his body. He did not even look up at the sky to 
see whether it remained bright or not. He deliberately 
walked in all the sunshine he could find because from a taste 
of night out of doors he thought he would need all the stored 
warmth he could acquire 

At his last resting place he took all the change from his 
pocket and carefully divided it. He might reach a town where 
for fifty cents he could hire a bed. What remained would 
have to be equally divided between supper and breakfast. 
After that he was at the mercy of the world again, and at 
that minute he was feeling that the world might very possibly 
be quite as much against him, as it was for him 

He followed this little program until after breakfast the 
next morning, and then with only a few cents left, still headed 
west by south, he stumbled on. He realized that he was 
almost at the limit of endurance. Persistent walking had tired 
his feet and legs until they were beginning to swell so that 
his shoes were feeling too small. The sun had beaten on his 
unaccustomed head until he was dizzy 

Of the greater part of that day Jamie had no very clear 
memory. Just where he got into a road that led him into a 
canyon, he did not know. He had rounded a curve and faced 
the panorama before him suddenly, and at one and the same 
time he realized two things. He was hearing singing water. 
He was hearing water that was rushing and falling and spill- 
ing and laughing and doing all the heartening things that 
water knows how to do when it is left to follow a rocky bed 
down a canyon 

Jamie stood still. On the right he saw walls opening up 
that began at ordinary range and climbed higher and higher 
until hundreds and then thousands of feet had been attained 
These walls had stood through so many ages that the crevices 
and irregularities were filled with live oak and holly and sage, 
with yucca and frosty, blue-green cotyledon. Ferns were 
hanging down near places where the high walls seeped water 
On the left the same panorama of exquisite beauty spread 
before him, and at his feet lay a well defined smoothly 
worn path. 

Jamie promptly sat down on the warmest rock he could 
find in the sunniest place and studied the situation, and after 
he had rested a while he got down and drank from his 
cupped hands. Then he dusted off his new clothing, which 
was getting rather rough usage, and took up his stick and 
followed the foot path. It was not so difficult to follow be- 
cause it was down hill all the way. Right foot forward, then 
the left, and then the right again, and oh, but they were 
swollen stiff, and oh, but they ached! Just when Jamie de- 
cided that he would take off his shoes and stockings and 
bathe his feet in the cold water and see if he could not 
reduce the aching and the swelling, he came face to face 
with a freshly painted aotice which stated that the water 
before him supplied Worthington, no doubt a town nearby; 
that a ranger rode the canyon to protect it, and that 
anyone who in any way polluted the water would be 
promptly arrested. So Jamie smiled dourly and looked down 
at his aching feet and realized that he had better leave his 


shoes where they were, since if he ever removed them ther 
was a large possibility that he could not induce his feet to 
return to the capacity of the shoes. 

At any rate, his direction was right. Each step he forced 
himself to take was carrying him west and south. 

On and on Jamie went down the canyon. How slowly | 
went he did not realize himself, but by and by he began t 
see people. There were places where smoke ascended ar 
suddenly and joyfully Jamie felt his problem for the : 
mainder of that day solved. All he had to do was to wa 
until the picnickers !eft the canyon and ‘en he would searc} 
where they had been and gather up the dry wood of dea 
branches and twigs that they had collected or that had fallen 
and in one of the places where they had been cooking h 
would make a fire so big and warm that he could spend th 
night in comfort. So he sat down and waited until the sound 
of the canyon had been reduced to bird notes and fallin 
water. Then he began picking up everything big enough t 
burn and in the crook of his left arm he stacked it as hy 
went along, until he had as big a load as he could carry 
Presently he found a cavern of stone in the side walls of th 
stream where people had been cooking, and far back in the 
ashes, over which water had been poured, he found a few 
living coals. So he scraped the wet ashes away and drew th 
coals to the front and petted them with tiny twigs and dried 
grasses, and by and by, ne coaxed a feeble flame. This he fed 
until, as the sun went down and the air grew chill, he had 
heat to comfort his aching body. 

Then, on one of his excursions after wood, he crossed th: 
stream and made his way down the right hand bank clos 
at the foot of the mighty wall leaning over and frowning 
above him. There he came on to a small open plateau of stone 
and what he saw made him laugh aloud. The picnickers who 
had spent a happy day there had left the remains of their 
lunch. They had set it out on the rocks for the birds and th 
squirrels. But the squirrels had not yet found it, and the 
birds had long since gone to rest. There were several slices oi 
bread and butter. There was a cold tongue sandwich; there 
was a hard boiled egg and the half of a dill pickle, not to 
mention numerous crumbled pieces of cheese. 


O the soldier of the government, now a soldier of adven- 

ture indeed, sat down on the big rock, still warm from the 
heat of the day, and ate all the supper he wanted of very 
excellent food. When he arose to go, the father in him said: 
“Leave what remains for the wee folks as you found it.’ 
And the mother in him said: “Take with you every crumb 
that remains against the morrow. The wild things know how 
to fend for themselves. You are sick and you are almost at 
the limit of endurance, and you will need, oh, so badly! the 
slic&ef bread for your breakfast in the morning.” 

Jamie thought that over. But there was a streak of some 
thing in Jamie, the same streak that had carried him to the 
woods and the forests, that had sent him uncounted mile 
along the banks of the trout brooks of his boyhood, a streak 
of decency and cleanliness in his soul, and that streak now said 
to him: “Take your chances as the wee folk take theirs.” 

So Jamie got back on his knees and crumbled the bread 
and broke the crusts. Whimsically he laid one last piece ot 
crust on his tongue and then he went on hunting wood. When 
he felt that he had enough accumulated, he made his fire 
warm and as comfortable as need be he curled up before it 
and with his arm for a pillow and a stone for its support, he 
went sound asleep in a very few minutes 

When morning came he washed his face and hands by 
wetting his handkerchief in the stream, and after that 
he wet his handkerchief several times and wrung the water 
over the coals he had left. Then, with feet still aching in the 
shoes he had not dared to remove, he started on down the 
canyon, 

About ten o'clock that morning he met the Ranger. The 
Ranger of this particular canyon was not so lonely as the 
range riders of the mountains, but for all that he was friendly 
He stopped to talk a minute and as he casually glanced at 
Jamie he saw the attenuation of his figure, the whiteness of 
his hands, he saw how the skin of his face settled on the lean 
bones, and being young and full of life, he said to Jamie: 
“My mother tells me that if I keep in the saddle too much 
I will develop gout in my feet. What do you say to takin; 
the horse for the next few miles and letting me exercise ?” 

Jamie said if that would be any accommodation to the 
Ranger he would be glad to ride for him, but he had not 
figured on what the gait of the horse would do to his left 
breast. Fit himself to the saddle as easily as he could, riding 
was a torture he could not endure for long and so after a 
mile or two he was forced to walk again. But he was thankful 
for the offer and dimly he was beginning to formulate in his 
mind the feeling that the world is made up of good peopk 
and bad people, of selfish peop!e and thoughtful people, oi 
cruel people, and it was merely a case of luck as to which 
kind you met when you went on a great adventure. 

From the Ranger on, Jamie’s adventure stretched laggin; 
miles of torture, still south by west, until close to three 
o’clock that afternoon. Nobody had left a lunch box and 
there had been no place where the few pennies he carried 
would buy food. He had left the canyon and followed a 
road that had widened until it would accommodate horses 
and vehicles, cars; a road that became increasingly more 
difficult for Jamie to follow because his feet endured almost 
all that human feet can endure when they are attached to a 
sick man who is gamely driving himself to the ultimate limit 

Near four o’clock the hunger that had been in abeyance 
since the night before began again to torment him. He was 
exhausted to the point at which he found himself taking two 
or three sidewise steps to keep from lifting his feet even a 
slight degree higher to step over a small irregularity in the 
road. He was beginning to realize that there was slight chance 
of shelter for the night. Between the scorching in his breast 
and the burning in his shoes and the [Turn to page 47] 
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AFTER THIRTY -~ can a woman 
still gain the charm of A skin you 
Love to Touch ?” 


ROME women have 
vat x a better complex- 
ry wh ion at thirty or 
“cay thirty-five than 


they ever had in their twenties 


The reason is simply that 
they have learned to take bet- 
ter care of their skin. 

At twenty, contrary to pop- 
ular tradition, 
plexion is often at its worst. 


a girl’s com- 
Too many sweets—late 
hours—and above all, neglect 
of a few simple rules of skin 
hygiene, result in a dull, sal- 
low color, disfiguring blem- 
ishes, and ugly little black- 
heads. 


By giving your skin the 
right care you can often gain 
a lovelier skin at thirty than 
you ever had before. 


Remember that each day 
your skin 1s changing; old skin 
dies and new takes its place. 
Whatever your complexion 
has been in the past—by be- 
ginning, now, to give this new 
skin the treatment it needs, you can 
gradually build up a fresh, clear, radiant 
complexion. 


How you can free your skin from blemishes 


Just before you go to bed, wash in your 
usual way with warm water and Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, finishing with a dash of cold 
water. Then dip the tips of your fingers in 


warm water and rub them on the cake of 


Woodbury’s until they are covered with a 
heavy, cream-like lather. Cover each blem- 
ish with a thick coat of this and leave it on 
for ten minutes; then rinse very carefully, 
first with clear hot water, then with cold. 


Use this treatment to overcome blackheads 


Every night before retiring apply hot cloths 
to your face until the skin is reddened. Then 
with a rough washcloth work up a heavy 
lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and rub it 
into the pores thoroughly, always with an 
upward and outward motion, Rinse withclear 


Copyright, 1924, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 





Orten the vest of life doesn’t begin for a woman until she is thirty. 
Often it is only then that she begins to realize herself and her own 
possibilities. 


hot water, then with cold. If possible, rub 
your face for thirty seconds witha piece of ice. 


A special treatment for an oily skin 


Kirst, cleanse your skin by washing in your 
usual way with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
luke-warm water. Wipe off the surplus 
moisture, but leave the skin slightly damp. 
Now, with warm water work up a heavy 
lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap in your 
Apply it to your face and rub it into 
the pores thoroughly—always with an up- 
ward and outward motion. Rinse with warm 
water, then with cold—the colder the better. 
If possible, rub your face for thirty seconds 
with a piece of ic e. 


hands. 


How to give a sallow skin color and life 


Once or twice a week, just before retir‘ng, 
fll your basin full of hot water—almost boil- 
ing hot. Bend over the top of the basin and 
cover your head and the bowl with a heavy 
bath towel, so that no steam can escape. 


Don’t think of your age, whatever it is, as a limitation 
—think of it as an opportunity! Use the knowledge you have gained 
from life to overcome past faults and disadvantages. 
mind to be lovelier every year—and you will be! 


Make up your 


99 


Steam your face for thirty sec- 
onds. Now lather a hot cloth 
with Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
With this wash your face 
thoroughly, rubbing the lather 
well into the skin with an up- 
ward and outward motion. 
Then rinse the skin well, first 
with warm water, then with 
cold, and finish by rubbing it 
for thirty seconds with a piece 
of ice. 


What particular skin problem 
are you facing? 
No matter what your type of 
skin happens to be—you will 
find the treatment that exactly 
meets its needs in the booklet ot 
famous skin treatments, “4 Skin 
you Leve to Touch,” which is 
wrapp’ around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s to- 
day and begin your treatment 
tonight. See what a marked im- 
provement the daily use of 
Woodbury’s will make in your 
complexion. Faults that have 
troubled you for years will dis- 
appear. The whole tone of your 
skin will become younger, fresher, 
clearer. 

7 5 7 
You can get Woodbury’s Facial Soap at 
any drug store or toilet goods counter. 
A 25-cent cake lasts a month or six weeks 
for regular use, including any of the special 
Woodbury treatments. For convenience— 
get Woodbury’s in 3-cake boxes. 


Three Woodbury skin preparations— guest 
size—for 10 cents 


A 
Tue ANDREW Jercens Co. , 
1502 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio | 
For the enclosed 10 cents—Please send me a miniature 
set of the Woodbury skin preparations, containing: | 





| 
! 
A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap | 
A sample tube of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder | 
Together with the treatment booklet, “A Skin You Love 
to Touch.” 
If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
1 Co., Limited, 1502 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
Eng slish Agents H. C. Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate | 
Square, Lordon, E. C. 4 | 


Name 
Street i — —— | 


State 





~~, City— 
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@/ Let's Talk About Life and Things! \\ © 


Y DRAWING on my imagination a bit I am able to 
B believe that you have accepted my invitation to tea 

this afternoon and that now we are comfortably 
settled in front of the open fire while the snow whirls 
against the window panes. A perfect day for a visit—so 
“let’s talk about Life and things,” as a youngster I know is 
fond of saying. Shall I start the ball rolling? 

Just before you came I was thinking about the desires— 
dreams, hopes, call them by whatever name you like—which 
most of us are carrying around with us a great deal of the 
time. It occurred to me that one of the compensations of 
growing older is the knowledge you can make the desires of 
vour heart come true if you hold to them with faith and 
patience. When I was young I used to be timorous about 
my desires, fearful lest some circumstance outside my control 
should wreck my dream just as fulfillment hove into sight. 
And, of course, it did—sometimes—and then I weakly aban- 
doned that fond hope and prowled disconsolately around 
until I could pounce upon another engrossing vision 

But haven’t you found that the way to make your wishes 
come true is to become friends with them, to know them 
better, to discover the secret sources from which they spring? 
There is nothing so unselfconscious, so revealing as the de 
sires of one’s heart. If we recognize them, holding to them 
and working for them, they seldom fail to materialize 

Is it an automobile that you want, or your own home? 
Whatever it is, you probably would not long for it if it 
were wholly out of the realm of possibility. Tuck away the 
desire, don’t fret about it, and begin to plan just what make 
of car you will have, draft rough plans for your house, and 
soon there'll be an unexpected increase in the family income 
By some magic or another the dream will have become a 
possibility, for desire is usually a foreshadowing of realization 

And when you have got the thing you hoped for, say thank 
you to the powers which make the desire come true. 


HICH reminds me,” says Mrs. Neilson (watch the 

sparkle in her brown eyes) “that I find in my daily 
round there are no two words in the whole language so 
notent as those words, ‘Thank you’ if one puts into them the 
real glow of gratitude. I remember one very stormy morning 
last winter when I came down-stairs the milk had not come. 
I was anxious about it because there was no fresh milk for 
the baby. As I stood at the kitchen door the milkman came 
tramping up the steps with the bottles. His face was purple 
with cold and his clothes wet with clinging snow. In 
voluntarily in my relief at seeing him I said, ‘I do thank you 
for bringing us milk on such a day as this!’ 

“He was breathless, but appreciation shone on his tired 
face like a sudden light. ‘I’m sorry I'm late but it’s the best 
I could do. I’ve been up since three o’clock and old Liz,’ he 
jerked his thumb toward his horse, ‘is all played out.’ 

“I wanted him to stop for a cup of coffee but he wouldn’t. 
There were others on his route waiting for him, too. I told 
him how grateful we were to him and to old Liz fer the milk 


By Sarah Field Splint 


Editor, Department of Food and Household Management 


that comes to us so unfailingly. Ever since that day, on 
stormy mornings my milk is carefully put close to the door 
where it is protected, and in the summer it is shaded from 
the sun. 

“I don’t think we housekeepers nearly appreciate the debt 
we owe to all the people who serve us daily, the milkman, 
the iceman, the grocer’s boy, the coal man. We pay for 
their services, yes, but so little in comparison to the faith- 
fulness and usually the willingness with which they minister 
to our needs. Deprived of the help of any of them for a day 
their value in our scheme of things becomes instantly 
apparent.” 

While we talk, Mrs. Henderson’s fingers are busy with 
some embroidery on finest linen. Mrs. Henderson is a very 
quiet person and it is hard to get her to talk about herself 
A wave of color spreads over her face when one of us asks 
her what she is making. Then she smiles. “An initialed 
handkerchief for my husband,” she explains. “You will 
laugh when I tell you it is to be a Valentine.” 

We are not laughing, however, for something in the way 
she says it, in the tenderness, the deep underlying love that 
caused the flush makes us all thoughtful. The Hendersons 
have been married for a number of years but the,” seem by 
some magic gift to have retained the fine flavor of -omance 
in their relationship 








Ten Prize Winners 


McCall’s Time-and-Labor Saving Contest 


Miss Minnie Behrend, Tennessee 

Mrs. Stuart A. Berger, Nebraska 

Miss Laura Elliott, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. B. A. Harrington, Massachusetts 
Mrs. T. Kearns, Kentucky 

Mrs. J. V. Kranty, Ohio 

Mrs. W. F. Turner, California 

Mrs. David A. Veeder, New Jersey 

Mrs. Cetia Wilcox, Missouri 

Mrs. Bertha Woodrell Hamilton, Tennessee 


Very soon we shall print the ten prize- 
winning letters and as many of the others 
as our space will permit. Most of the letters 
received were so interesting and helpful it 
was hard to decide which ten were best. 














“Do you always give your husband a Valentine?” asks 
Margaret Saunders. “I must confess,” she added with a 
sigh, “I should forget there was such a day in the calendar 
except for the children’s excitement.” 

“T have sent him one for years,” answers Mrs. Henderson. 
“T find remembering all the little anniversaries means a great 
deal, even more as the years go by.” 

“Why is it that so many of us just settle back in our 
marriages and let romance slip away from us?” bursts from 
one of our group—we won’t give away her name. 


HERE is silence for a moment; one could hear the 
proverbial pin drop, then Mrs. Henderson looks up from 
her work. “May I tell you why I think it is?” 

“Do, please !” 

“T think it’s because in the rush and hurry of every-day 
affairs we turn away from the inner reality of love to the 
outer shell of petty circumstances. There we lay all our em 
phasis. 

“I know this: that marriage is an absorbing partnership in 
which there is a busy list of duties for each partner to check 
off daily—the three meals, the running of the household, the 
earning of the substance for the three meals, the management 
of the children—all these important outside concerns with 
which husband and wife must keep faith jointly. But 
if in attending to them they lose that inner vision of each 
other on which love is based, they might better fail with 
some of the duties and set out to recapture romance. 

“It is easy in the press and fever of life to believe that 
the tired, somewhat irritable, baldish man who comes home 
at the end of an exhausting day is the only John there is, 
and to think him unreasonable when he turns away from the 
story of the children’s little crimes, or appears critical of the 
money one has just had to spend on necessities. All of these 
things he may be, irritable, uareasonable, baldish; but you 
know, if love has struck deep into your heart, this is only 
the surface John—there is another who comes flashing back 
evoked by a word of tenderness, by the expression of your 
faith in him, by some little thoughtfulness. The boy John, 
the lover John, the young husband John, all the real Johns 
whom you can keep alive by believing in him and making 
him know you believe. 

“I think keeping anniversaries helps because we bring 
back into the picture of our daily life, which may have 
grown a little dull, our first Christmases or birthdays or 
Valentine’s Days together, and out pops the image of Mary 
and John of that original, unclouded vision. The image has 
never left us unless love has died. They say that love is 
blind but of course we know it’s the other way round, that 
love alone has the perfect vision. Still I believe in wiping off 
the spectacles now and then.” 

We had oceans more to talk about, but here we are 
at the end of our space and the storm has lifted so I 
suppose you will all be wanting to start for home. Will 
you come again soon, please! 
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Eat your ABC’ 


HE most daring raider that sailed the seas during the 
World War was forced to dash for port after more 


Many of our physical ailments could be avoided by 
giving proper attention to the selection of food. 








than eight months of buccaneering—with more than 100 Nutrition is an individual problem and it varies 
of the crew sick unto fides according to age. For 
death and the remainder ares instance, the person o 






advancing years needs a 
greater amount and a 
greater proportion of 
“roughage” than a child. 
“Roughage” in the form 
of whole wheat, whole 
cereals, bran or bulky 
vegetables and fruits is 
necessary for health. 


on the verge of the same 
peculiar illness. 


According to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation vitamins are constituents of our 
food that are essential to health. Three 
are known at present designated as Vita- 
mins A, Band C. (see chart below.) 


A deficizncy of “B” may resuit in the loss ow 
of appetite and symptoms of a disease of 
the nerves called beri-beri. 


What had happened? All 
had been rugged, picked 
men. They had lived 
well, seemingly, during 
their months at sea on a 
fare consisting mainly of 
meat, mashed potatoes, 


A deficiency of “C’”’ may result in symp- 


toms of scurvy. 
A deficiency of “A” in the diet may result , 


in symptoms of rickets and a disease of 
the eyes as well as lack of normal de- 
velopment. 


A deficiency of any of the vitamins in the 
diet of children will result in impaired 
growth and health. 


Vitamins in Foods 
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Decay is caused by germs 


Here is a brush that dislodges them 
from all your teeth — it reaches 
every tooth every time you brush 






OU brush your teeth, but do how the center row of bristles on every 
you clean them all ? This tooth Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush is sunk below the 
brush reaches every tooth every ley f the two outer rows, That is to 
time you brush. give your gums the correct and mild 
/ a acurved surfa that fits th massage they need. Brush your gums. 

] sev~tooth They will soon take on a hard and firm 


‘ia nye 
e, with a light, coral pink 
it they are healthy 
Healthy gums mean healthier teeth. 


h Science designed the Pro-phy-lac-tic to 
p Ke yums he i hy 

1) natn th D ou know it is easy to get teeth 
i G ire alwa clean and beautitul? If you think it 

upon your isn’t, brush once or twice with a Pr 
I} » 21 phy-lac-tic. ‘This brush makes the task 
i I Important i simple one. The curved handle, the 
ft your eth 1w-tooth bristle-tufts, the large end 
mucin, which tuft, and the tapered and beveled head 
ms tf \ st tl Pha combine to make brushing amazingly 

I \ n itifically designed easy. Your teeth are clean in no time 
i t irrangement Of bristles, You keep your temper and you save 

t nw la \ ! gy 

’ th : ai 
“Shee Men and women are better-looking 
: iy. Smiles are brighter; teeth glisten. 
D These whit T, prettier tec th you see 
.. ‘oz everywhere. ‘They are teeth that are 
, . : really clean. ‘These teeth owe their 

iuty 1 brush, the Pro-phy-lac-tic 


1 by all dealers in the United States, 
Canada and all over the world in three 
zes. Prices in the United States a 


ig 

















‘ 
= Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; Pro-phy-lac- 
oy > 
a tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 25¢ 
s ~ 9 h br Also made in three different bristle tex- 
4 ~ ‘ r ’ tures—hard, medium, and soft. Always 
a |= : sold in the yellow box that protects from 
4 - and handlin 
< 
e } " ‘ 
oe = Tooth brushes for life to the 
te 9 ) ree reader who helps us with a new 
A: a headline for this advertisement 
a 
20 2 > present headline is ““Decay is caused 
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glass dish with a bit of unsweetened 
whipped cream on top Make toast as above, spread with but- 


lescent or invalid. Unless otherwise stated cover. Serve hot. To make cream toast, 
they are for individual portions 


t tablespoc olasses cup bolt water Cut chicken 
% 
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\ hearty, nourishing meal for a convalescent 


ren Someone’s Sick 


By Lilian M. Gunn 


Department of Foods and Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 
HERE is hardly one of us who — slowly. Mix and boil together 1 minute 
hasn't at some time had an invalid Add scalded milk and serve very hot. 


or a convalescent to feed, and we 
know how discouraging it is to find dishes 
that will tempt the delicate appetite. But 


Flaxseed Tea 


it can be done if we give it a little i table <i Wwe 1 to 2 tablespoons 
Naxse emon juice 
thought S old water Sugar to taste 
Usually the doctor prescribes a diet, “ 
either liquid, soft or solid. Hesmay even Wash flaxseed. Add cold water and 


direct the preparation of the food’But he ‘immer 1 hour. Add lemon juice and 

renerally leaves it to the homemaker to Sugar and mix well. Strain and serve 
erve it and coax the patient to eat very hot 
Never ask the patient what he wants 

or tell him what he is to have. Let it be 

a surprise. Then use your ingenuity to 


( Dracker ( jr el 


scalded milk 
make the tray look as pretty and inviting Be ggequrnre daaaall acker crumbs 
" he t to taste 
is possible. Have the linen spotless and 
if you haven't a cloth to fit the tray use Pour milk onto crumbs and cook in 


a large napkin folded. Choose your pret double boiler 5 minutes, stirring con- 
tiest, gayest china and glass. Have cups _ stantly Add salt if desired and serve 
and pitchers with handles that are easy very hot 
to hold. You can buy charming sets of 
tray dishes but these aren’t really neces 


Barley Gruel 


iry. Put a small flower holder that won't a ne oe a 
tip over easily on the tray, with a fresh tablespoons cold milk 
flower or two in it ‘ scalded 

Do not put too much food on the a 
tray. Do not let foods stand before serv Stir flour slowly into cold milk to | 
ing—have hot ones hot and cold ones make smooth paste, and add slowly to 


old. Cook all cereals long and thor scalded milk. Cook in double boiler 25 


oughly Season minutes. Add _ salt 
everything very del } to taste and serve 
icately Give no hot with a little 
condiments Serve sugar, if desired 

\, 
litt le ind often, | 


rather than more 
at longer intervals 
Be regular with the 
meals 


Water Toast 


Cut bread in 4% 
to ™% inch thick 
slices. Remove 
crusts and cut slices 
in attractive shapes 
Toast slices a deli- 
cate brown on both 
sides. Put % tea- 
over the patient’s spoon salt and a 
knees. A_ pillow cup of boiling water 
placed across the \ into a dish large 
lap is a good sub . enough to hold 
stitute for both slices of toast. Dip 

The invalid will toast quickly into it 
find straws easy to drink beverages from Spread with butter and serve at once 


when it is difficult to lift a glass or cup 
Milk Toast 


If you have no 
bedside table you 
can buy or perhaps 
make at home a ; 
bed tray with fold Z 
ing legs which fit 





He will like his cereal better served in a 


Here are some recipes for your conva ter and pour over it hot salted milk to 


thicken milk with a little flour 


Ginger Tea Chicken or Meat Broth 


t or meat in small pieces, 
cover with cold water and simmer slowly 
in covered saucepan [Turn to page 65] 


teaspoon ginger 1s cup n “Thy scalded 
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‘Beauty is the touchstone 
of life. Without it we might 
as well live on the burnt out 
Moon! So, for her own, for 
everybody's sake, it’s every 
woman’s duty to foster her 
beauty. She can effectively 
accomplish this loveliness by 
the Pond’s Method, by using 
Pond’s Two Creams.” 


/ ait pn eae 


Portrait or Lapy Diana Manners IN Her Werpinc Gown, By Sir James J. SHannon, R. A, 


™ (ady eo CAhguners 


—most beautiful woman of the English Aristocracy 
praises this care of the skin 





ADY DIANA MANNERS is the most beau- 
tiful woman of her generation, the Lady 
Hamilton of our day. 


Beauty is in her blood. Dorothy Vernon of 
Haddon Hall, famous beauty of Elizabethan days, 
was one of her ancestors. And her mother, the 
Duchess of Rutland, was a creature of rare 
loveliness when, as a younger woman, she was 
lady-in-waiting to the Queen. 

Lady Diana’s beauty is fabulous. It sets the 
pulses racing, the imagination afire. 

The delicate modeling of her face, the 
proud liftofher head, thegraceful dignity 
of herfigure, declare her“ the daughter 
of a hundred earls.” But the glint 
of gold in her hair, the starry blue- 
ness of her « yes, these touch the 
heart-strings, being heaven-sent. 

And the lily’s own petals are 
not more snowy-white, more 
satin-soft, than Lady Diana’s 
skin. Sculptors and painters have 
begged her to sit for them, for, as 
a great English painter said, “she 
has the most beautiful complex- 
ion in the world.” 


No wonder she’s the darling of 


the most exclusive Society of two - - 








‘ 
gracious ways, beloved of plain folk, too. It hasbeen 
well said, “She’s England’s best ambassador in 
making friends of Americans for England.” 


Lady Diana—whose creed is, “Beauty is the 
touchstone of life’-—knows the need of keeping 
all her own beauty untouched by wind and cold, 
the harsh lights and make-up of the theater, and 
the late hours of her exacting social life. 

So this exquisitecreature literally bathes her face 
and neck in cold cream and protects them with 

a delicate finish provided by a second cream. 


For, like so many of the beautiful women 

of England, of America, Lady Diana 
\ Manners has found the ‘Two Creams 
that keep the skin its exquisite 
best no matter how it’s taxed. 


How Lady Diana Keeps 
Her Beauty 


Before retiring or after any unusualex- 
posure apply Pond’s Cold Cream gen- 
erously on the face and neck. Wipe it 
off with a soft cloth, taking away 
the day’s accumulation of dust, dirt 
and powder. Finish with a dash of 
cold water or a rub with a bit of ice. 

Before you powder, smooth over your 
newly cleansed face a delicate film of 
Pona’s Vanishing Cream. \t keeps 


continents. And, thanks to her every skin NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS your complexion fresh and protected 


for hours against any weather, gives it the softest finish 
imaginable and holds your powder with velvety smooth- 
ness and surprisingly long. 

Like Lady Diana Manners you can“effectively accom- 
plish this loveliness.” Buy Pond’s Cold and Vanishing 
Creams today. Begin their use. Soon you'll have a 
beautiful complexion, tax it though you may. The 
Pond’s Extract Company. 


THE PRINCESSE MARIE DE BOURBON 
THE PRINCESSE MATCHABELLI 
THE VICOMTESSE DE FRISE 
THE DUCHESSE DE RICHELIEU 
MRS. O. H. P. BELMONT 
MRS. MARSHALL FIELD SR. 

MRS. GLORIA GOULD BISHOP 
MRS, JULIA HOYT 
MRS. CORDELIA BIDDLE DUKE 


are among the women of distinguished taste and high 
position who have expressed approval of the Pond’s 
Method of caring for the skin and of Pond’s Two Creams 


4 





4 r 
‘ ’ Mail this coupon today for free tubes of these 

ft FEE O of i two famous creams and a little booklet telling 
hat many famous beauties think of them. 


- ne 
=) a 





Tue Pono’s Extract Company, Dept. B 
139 Hudson Street, New York 


Please send me free tubes of Pond’s Cold and Vanishing Creams. 


Name 
Address 


City Sivan bicsivne exacted ops Os oxeneccnad 
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ANY, many women have written me asking 

t why I do not add flavoring and sweetening to 

Knox Sparkling Gelatine. The simple answer is that 

if I did, some of the most valuable things about Knox 
Gelatine would be destroyed. 

It has always been my aim to make a gelatine so pure, so 
clean, so wholesome that it would be not only a standard 
product but a real necessity in every kitchen where the best 
of foods are used. Knox Sparkling Gelatine is as pure as mod- 
ern science knows how to make it—no hands touch it,— even 
the air that blows over it is first washed free of impurities. 

I have never been willing to add artificial or so-called fruit 
flavors to this pure natural gelatine—I have always believed 
that women wanted the best for their families and when they 
made delicious gelatine desserts and salads that they would 
agree with me these should be made of real fruit and good 
vegetables, so their families would get the full food value. 











And then came the scientific discoveries that made me 
very happy indeed that I had never flavored my gelatine. 

It was proved that pure, unflavored gelatine added to milk 
will increase the nourishment obtainable from that milk by 
about 23%. Just think what that means to babies and under- 
nourished children, and how proud I was that those gelatine 
discoveries were made with Knox Sparkling Gelatine. If Knox 
Gelatine were ready-flavored it would not be suitable for in- 
fant feeding because the acid flavoring might curdle the milk 
instead of making it more digestible. 

Moreover, the scientists found that pure unflavored 
gelatine makes all the foods it is combined with easier to 
digest. That means that every man, woman, and child needs 
pure gelatine in the daily diet, and because Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine is unflavored it can be used in an endless variety 
of ways so that no one ever grows tired of it. 

Myassistantsand myself arecontinually creating new recipes 
which women will enjoy making, and now that doctors are 
using Knox Gelatine in babies’ formulas and recommending 
it for special diets, it won’t be long before women everywhere 
will understand how much it means to them for me to keep 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine pure and unflavored. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


**The Highest Quality for Health’* 








How to add gelatine to cow’s milk: 
Soak for ten minutes one level table fu 
of Knox Sparklir it 
milk taken fr 
oaking ther 





rring 

solved g 
w h it was taker 
r reduce 
feeding, add the 
\ ‘ mula ft 











Write for these Valuable Books—Free 
recipe books, with a book on the 
“Health Value of Gelatine” will be sent 
upon request, if you will send 4c for post- 
age and mention your grocer’s name. 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO., 108 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 





Same Sparkling Gelatine 
unth Lemon avoring in 
separate envelope, but not 
mized with the gelatine 
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Dove Nest for the 


Valentine Supper 


You Will Like These Parties 


By Mary Hope Harvey! 


made longer, probably we would all 

burst with pride and sentimental en- 
thusiasm, for already within its four short 
weeks, it holds more heart-stirring occa- 
sions than happen in any of the longer 
months 

Don't you feel a thrill when you realize 
that we celebrate the anniversaries of the 
two greatest Americans and that of Saint 
Valentine in the short space of ten days? 


it THE month of February had been 


An Evening with Lincoln 


HEN Lincoln was young none of his 

friends thought he was desiined to 
be a great man. But they all admitted that 
he was no trouble to talk to, “that he 
settled down comfortable to visiting the 
minute he came in.” 

Isn’t that a nice way to be? Why can’t 
we all be like that—comfortable wad easy 
to talk to? Anyway we can walk in the 
steps of Mr. Lincoln on his birthday and 
it is an appropriate day to invite our 
friends for a simple supper and genial 
conversation. 

After the guests have arrived, ask some 
one to read Ida Tarbell’s graceful little 
story, “He Knew Lincoln,” which will take 
less than half an hour’s time. Afterwards, 
the book can be awarded to the guest 
who teils the most entertaining and least 
known story or anecdote about Lincoln. 
You should ask each one to come prepared 
for this 

The supper which follows consists of: 

Rail Bird Salad 
Sour Pickles Hot 
Apple Butter 
Coffee 


Rail Bird Salad 


For the rail fence round the nest make 
cheese-straws as follows: Mix and sift 1 
cup flour, '% teaspoon baking-powder, 
1g teaspoon cayenne and !4 teaspoon salt 
Cut in with a knife or rub in with finger 
tips 2 tablespoons shortening. Add 5 table- 
spoons grated cheese and mix well. Add 
enough cold water to hold mixture to- 
gether. Roll pastry out on floured board 
to 14 inch thickness and cut in very thin 
strips about 4 inches long with a sharp 
knife or a pastry jagger. Bake in a moder- 
ate oven (400° F) 20 minutes. This 
quantity of pastry makes about 50 straws. 

Build the rail fence by using four straws 
to a side, log-cabin fashion, crossing the 
ends at the four corners. The nest is made 
of finely shredded cabbage mixed with 
enough mayonnaise dressing to moisten. 
Pile cabbage lightly inside the cheese- 
straw enclosure, making a slight depres- 
sion in the center. 

Sprinkle the bottom of the nest with 
yolks of hard-boiled eggs which have been 
pressed through a sieve. Then make small 
eggs by mixing together equal quantities 
of whites of hard-boiled eggs, chopped 
nuts, chopped celery, cream cheese and 
enough thick mayonnaise to hold together. 
Shape into eggs with the fingers, place 
three or four eggs in each nest, with a bit 
of mayonnaise in the center. Garnish the 


Biscuits 


plate with parsley or other dainty green. 

After the supper, play your favorite 
games or have contests based on Lincoln’s 
life and sayings. 


On Valentine’s Day 
y 


HAT would make us happier on the 

Day of Hearts than to say to as 
many of our friends as we have room to 
accommodate—“Please share early supper 
with me on Valentine’s evening ?” 

Have a check-room attendant, who will 
be assistant host or hostess, to relieve the 
guests of their wraps and give in exchange 
small tickets with numbers on them. These 
are to be worn in a conspicuous place and 
throughout the evening the guests will be 
known by numbers. 

Everyone is then invited to search until 
he or she finds a suitable heart. Bits of 
red cardboard hearts will be found scat- 
tered in conspicuous and inconspicuous 
places, and from them each guest must 
gather a complete heart. The first three to 
complete their hearts are made judges and 
seated in places of honor. After the other 
guests have assembled their hearts they 
pass before the judges for awards to be 
made to the finder of The Pretty Heart 
which has a fancy edge, The Affectionate 
Heart, which is really two hearts over- 
lapping, The Generous Heart, which is the 
largest heart of all, and The Humble 
Heart which is very small 


HE winner of The Pretty Heart is 

crowned with laurel, The Affectionate 
Heart receives a crown of paper cupids, 
a horn of plenty is placed on the head of 
The Generous Heart and on The Humble 
Heart a band of red hearts. The “crowned 
heads” occupy the seats of honor at supper. 

If small tables are used, a wiiiner may 
preside over each one, making The Pretty 
Table, The Affectionate Table, The Gen- 
erous Table and The Humble Table. In 
any event, the four winners choose their 
attendants and divide the guests into four 
groups. After supper, paper and pencils are 
furnished and each group puts into verse 
its reason for its leader’s supremacy. A 
vote is taken on the verses and the winner 
is pronounced The Most Adorable Heart. 

The table decoration may be the same 
for one long table or for several small ones 

cupids dancing by a lake. A mirror is 
used for the lake on the large table, and 
small mirrors are used on small tables. 
Garland the mirrors with trailing green in- 
tertwining the green with tiny electric bulbs. 
At irregular intervals, place small white 
paper or china cupids. A sprinkling of 
artificial snow will enhance the fairylike 
There shou!d be no other lights 
in the room except the tiny bulbs and 
candles on the tables. Here is the 
supper menu: 


scene 


Princess Lamb Chops 
Turtle Dove Nests 

Lady Finger Rolls Sweet Butter 
Love Apple (Tomato) and 
Hearts-of-Lettuce Salad 

Maple Parfait Heart Macaroons 

Coffee 

[Turn to page 65] 


Honey 
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Throughout fifty-five years of achievement in the making 
of wholesome, nourishing foods, the name Heinz has 
come to be more than a designation. 

It has come to mean a standard of quality, and as 
such is our greatest asset, to be safeguarded at all times, 
at all costs. 

Every individual package is the gauge of the 
other millions of packages of Heinz 57 Varieties of 
Pure Food Products made for world consumption. 
There must never be the least deviation in quality. 


we label it 


HEINZ 


one of the 


To slight one would be to belittle ali. 

Therefore the label goes on last. It is our own stamp 
of approval and your assurance that your money could 
buy nothing better. 

Of all the things we make there is no Variety that 
is better known than HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP. It is 
different—it is better—it is the best that can be made. 


Our NAME Is OuR GREATEST ASSET 


When you come to Pittsburgh visit the Heinz kitchens 


H.J. HEINZ COMPANY 








Preasegs 





n 1890, when Ivory Soap was 
3 just eleven years old, a soirée 
& was held in a fashionable Fifth 
Avenue mansion, in New York, at 
which the chief form of entertain- 
ment was bubble-blowing. The ladies 


| 





and gentlemen who participated in 
this stimulating sport (prizes being 
given for the largest bubbles) became 
entranced with its fascinating possi- 


bilities, and the “soap-bubble party” 
became the vogue of the Social Season. 
Ivory was, of course, the chosen 


soap, because a burst Ivory bubble 


Dies 
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Extracts from the 


AFE and LETTERS of |VvorY $ 


Being the authorized biography of 
AMERICA’S best known product 


did not spoil the ladies’ clothes, and 
the pure Ivory suds protected their 
dainty finger-tips from harm. 

That was 35 years ago, long before 
Ivory Flakes and Guest Ivory, now 
such important members of the Ivory 
Family, had even been thought of. 
Just the other day, while a Procter & 
Gamble representative was waiting, 
a chauffeur from one of those very 
same Fifth Avenue mansions hurried 
into a fashionable grocery store on 
Madison Avenue with a message from 
his employer. 

“You left out a carton of Guest 
Ivory when you delivered our order 
this morning, and my mistress wants 
it right away,” he said. 

Later the representative asked the 
grocer whether Ivory was as popular 


with his wealthy customers today as 
it had been in the past. “Yes, more 
so,” he said. “They often buy it by 
the case of too cakes. There is scarcely 
a wealthy home on our list that 
doesn’t get Ivory regularly.” 


Five GENERATIONS 


and an Ivory Poem 


T just about the same time the 
chauffeur was delivering his 

i . message in New York, the 
makers of Ivory received the follow- 
ing letter from a woman in Colorado: 
“Five generations of my family 
have been raised with Ivory Soap. 
My own first recollection of soap was 








» ; , 
Gue st Tue dainty new cake of Guest Ivory, made especially 
for the face and hands, just fits feminine fingers and 


Ivory 


For the bath, most people prefer the medium-size 
cake of Ivory. “It floats,” of course, so you never 


have to hunt for your soap at the bottom of the tub. IVORY 


Bath 
Ivory 


the toilet soap holder. It costs 5 cents. 


aod 














of Ivory, and the first poem I remem- 
ber reciting was an Ivory Soap poem 
published in the Youth’s Companion 
forty years ago. 

“Thave been married twenty years, 
and as a mother I can vouch for 
Ivory’s excellence. All good house- 
wives appreciate such products, but 
seldom take the time to say so. So 
here is my compliment tc you, un- 
solicited and from the heart.” 

And not long afterwards came this 
note from a matron of Texas: 

“T don’t just /ike Ivory—I Jove it! 

“I’ve been keeping house for six- 
teen years, and during all that time 

















I’ve used Ivory for everything soap 
can be used for. I bathed my baby 
fourteen years ago with Ivory, and 
kept her dear little head sweet and 
clean with it. She and I use it exclu- 
sively for our baths today. We both 
use it to shampoo our hair. We use 
it on our faces, too, always coming 
back to it every time after trying 
other soaps. All these years I’ve been 
using it, not having it used, and my 
hands are the source of constant envy 
to my friends. I am so happy that we 
now have Guest Ivory.” 

The experience of trying other 
soaps— because they cost more, or 


are colored or perfumed, or make 
wonderful promises —and then finally 
coming back to Ivory, seems to be a 
national habit, and everyone knows 


Ivory purity. 





“I guess P'H try 


Ivory” 


y HEN thepresent biographer 
/ of Ivory was preparing this 





history, he became con- 
vinced that the users of Ivory must 
be the most ingenious people in the 
world. They have found uses for 
Ivory which even its own makers had 
never thought of. 

As the result of an inquiry made a 
few years ago, more than 50,000 reci- 
pes for the use of Ivory were received 
—recipes for making insecticides, 
cleaning rubber plants, making fur- 
niture polish and leather dressing, 
taking out iodine stains, making foot 
powder, curing bee and mosquito- 
stings. Apparently when Ivory users 
don’t know exactly what to do about 
some problem they say, “Well, I 
guess I'll try Ivory,” and lo! another 
recipe! (The best of the Ivory recipes 
have been collected in a booklet called 
“Unusual Uses of Ivory Soap”— we 
shall be glad to send you a copy.) 

Ivory has traveled all over the 
globe, carrying its message of clean- 
liness and good cheer. 

A letter from Foochow, China, tells 
of a Christmas celebration in the 
missionary hospital at which gifts 
from home were distributed, and in 
every package there was a cake of 
Ivory —for the patients, the doctors, 
the nurses, the teachers, the helpers 
in the leper colony, the laundresses, 
gardeners and the scrubwomen. 
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Ivory works hard 


at COLLEGE 


F the stupendous number of 
Ivory cakes made in the last 
46 years, some have helped 
a good many thousands of students 
through college (the present scribe is 
one, and knows). But apparently it 
is in the girls’ colleges that Ivory 
does its most diversified job. From 
Boston came this letter recently: 
“Perhaps it has never occurred to 
you that the college girl of today 
cannot get along without Ivory Soap. 
Here are a few of the things she uses 
it for in one week: 
Shampoo 
Laundry (mostly blouses and lingerie) 
Daily bath 
Dishwashing after bridge or tea. 
“Did you know that most girls 
carry a cake of Guest Ivory in their 
week-end bags, and always pack one 
in their trunks for emergencies?” 


How Jounny PINE 
became JOHNNY SOAP 


vory has always been a great ad- 

venturer, and has been the center 

of many a romantic and exciting 
incident. 

Mr. Harry Sinclair Drago, the au- 
thor of a number of novels and many 
short stories, tells a true Ivory yarn 
that deserves a place in any Ivory 
biography. 

Mr. Drago and his wife were on a 
camping trip in Nevada, far from any 
settlement. They had one cake of 
Ivory which they prized most highly 
because if it should be lost they would 
have to go bathless. 

Well, it was lost. It slipped out of 
the pack into the river, and, because 
of the current, could not be recovered. 
You may be sure they were troubled. 
Next day they started downstream, 
and suddenly came upon a camp of 


Piute Indians. What specially drew 
their attention was a group of squaws 
clustered around an ancient brave 
known as Johnny Pine, who was im- 
mersed to the elbows in an old bucket 
“so brim ful of soapsuds that it looked 
like a giant ice-cream soda.” 

The cause of the suds was, of course, 
the precious cake of Ivory, which 
Johnny had found floating in the 
water. But, because it was white, 
and floated, Johnny was convinced 
that it wasn’t soap, and when Mr. 
Drago offered to buy it, Johnny re- 
fused to sell. Finally, however, after 
considerable dickering, Johnny part- 
ed with the Ivory in exchange for a 
silver dollar. But he was not through. 

“You buy him if me catch him 
more?” he said with the gleam of a 
fortune-seeker in his eye. 

“Sure, we buy,” replied Mrs 
Drago. 








They heard afterwards that Johnny 
fished the river for weeks in search 
of another cake of Ivory to sell for a 
dollar. And the Indians named him 
Johnny Soap as the result. 


The “Ivory Ipea”’ 
travels 2,000 miles 


YEAR or so ago, a Massachu- 

setts woman moved to Mon- 

tana. Recently she saw an 
Ivory advertisement in one of her 
favorite magazines, and wrote this 
letter about it: 

“That advertisement brought to 
my mind a picture of my mother’s 
linen closet back in Massachusetts. 
She has always used Ivory, both for 
toilet and household purposes, in 
bringing up her family of ten. But 
that had slipped my mind until your 
advertisement gave my memory a 
jog and made me resolve to get some 
Ivory right away. 

“I’d been in the habit of buying 
two soaps for our household —one for 








Tue big economical Laundry Ivory cake is for general 
laundry and household use—it costs very little more 
than the harsh laundry soaps and protects both hands 


Laundry 
Ivory 


and clothes. 


Tuese beautiful, tissue-thin flakes of genuine Ivory 
are particularly for the safe, quick, cleansing of all 
delicate fabrics. But lots of women also use 
Flakes for dishwashing (to protect 

their hands), and for shampooing. ‘ aT 





NORY 
/ a sae. 












Ivory 





toilet and one for general use —think- 
ing that was a necessary economy. 
Briefly, that advertisement said to 
me, ‘Why, you know your mother is 
the most efficient and economical 
housekeeper, and she kas always had 
cakes of Ivory stacked in her linen 
closet for all purposes, so it must 
have been good, and economical, too.’ 

“Then there was the paragraph 
that recalled to my mind that Ivory 
is convenient because it does float. 





“To make a long story short, I got 
in a good supply of Ivory and I cer- 
tainly do think it was a good buy. It 
makes so much more lather than the 


washing soap I’ve been using that it 
makes my laundry work at least twice 
as easy, and my babies do have such 
fun chasing the cake around in their 
baths! I intend to stick to Ivory from 
now on, and I expect to do a kind act 
by passing the Ivory idea along to 
my neighbors.” 

Some time ago an inquiry was 
made among 11,000 families chosen 
at random throughout America, to 
discover what soaps they used. It 
was found that 175 kinds were used 
for washing faces and hands; 162 
kinds for bathing—one family even 
used a scouring powder for this; 96 
kinds for bathing the baby, and 132 
kinds for washing dishes. But for 
every one of these purposes, far more 
families used Ivory than any other 
soap. 


We wish there were space enough to 
quote from letters written by mothers 
of Ivory Soap babies (and prize babies, 
too); by women who do all their own 
housework, including the laundry, 
and give Ivory the credit for keeping 
their hands soft and white; by man- 
agers of hotels who say that their 
guests actually come and congratu- 
late them upon placing Ivory in the 
bathroom; from doctors and hospi- 
tals; from men who insist that Ivory 
is the grandest shaving soap in the 
world; from both men and women 
who have discovered (either by them- 
selves or at the suggestion of their 
dentist) that Ivory makes a fine 
tooth-cleanser; from travelers who 
can’t find any other soap that works 
so well in so many kinds of water — 
but all these must be saved for an- 
other time. [ to be continued } 


Procrer & GAMBLE 
@ P.&G. Co., Cincinnati, 1925 
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{ Iw I ing! | 
“Oh boy! Bring on your Pillsbury’s pancakes!” Every boy, and every 
growrup “boy”, has a hankering for good, old-fashioned, golden-brown 








pancakes. And Pillsbury’s pancakes completely satisfy that pancake long- 
ing. Just add water or milk and bake on a hot griddle—that’s all. Make This Test 
They're light and fluffy. Tempting and tender: Wholesome, digestible, ' afore 
. ra our a iittie ilisDbury $ 
satisfying to the last morsel. That's because we select the finest grade Pancake Flour into your 
. ' é _ ‘ hand and rub it—see its 
of flours, the highest standard ingredients, then blend and sift them until fine, velvety texture— 
a ’ . . om . Z : its creamy-w nite color, 
powder-fine. Best of all, you can “speed up breakfast preparation with png nna ie 
Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour. Serve your family this delicious breakfast! Pillsbury’s makes such 

) 2 delicious pancakes. 


Just a postcard request will bring “Better Pancakes and How to Make 
Them.” Pillsbury Flour Mills — Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


Pllsbury's Family of Food One of the family 


a sbury’s Best Flour Pancake Flou yur Buckwheat Pancake Flour 
Ith Bran Wheat Cereal Rye Flour Graham Flour Farina 


Pillsbury's Pancake Flour 











+. * > 
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By E. V. McCollum and Nina Simmonds 


Department of Hygiene and Public Health, Johns Hopkins University 


OW many of us when we buy fish 
H ever stop to think that they are 

one of the earliest foods of man? 
Before man made weapons with which 
to kill other animals he probably caught 
fish. 

We have evidence that primitive peo- 
ples living near the seashore depended 
mainly on fish and sheil-fish for their 
food supply, for great heaps of shells— 
“kitchen middens” as they are called 
are found all along the Atlantic coasts of 
America and Europe. These buried shells 
are the remains of prehistoric life and 
among them are found interesting relics 
of people long-forgotten 

It is to these early ancestors of ours 
that we owe the two important methods 
of preserving foods, salting and smoking 
Salt from the sea and fire from stones 
rubbed together—back in the dawn of 
history they were first used to preserve 
fish. 

Even later, when men with rude im- 
plements cultivated the land they still 
found the sea their most certain source 
of food, and many wars were waged be- 
tween tribes over fishing rights. 

Today the fisheries of the world rank 
second to agriculture in their importance 
as sources of food. The annual harvest of 
fish and fishery prod- 
ucts is worth $800,- 
000,000. And the 
waters of our own 
temperate zone yield 
most of this wealth 

Sometimes it is a 
long way from the 
sea to the consumer, 
and if everyone is to 
enjoy fish they must 
be preserved in some 
way. So they appear 
on the market both 
fresh and preserved 
by freezing, canning, 
salting, pickling and 
even fermenting; and 
they are all good for 
us 

One thing we who eat fresh fish don’t re- 
alize is this: it is we and not the fishermen 
who are responsible for the high price of 
fish and the fact that it is sometimes hard 
to obtain them perfectly fresh. Why are 
we responsible? Because we are uncertain 
in our buying. One week we may have 
fish and the next we may not. So the de- 
mand goes up and down. If we would 
eat fish more regularly we could steady 
the fish market, and have better fish. 


How to Recognize Fresh Fish 


ERY few people who go to market 
to buy fish know how to select them 
and to be certain that they are fresh and 
in prime condition. You will find your 
nose the best guide to fresh fish. A pu- 
trid odor is, of course, easily detected by 
anyone with a normal sense of smell, and 
fish with such an odor should be rejected 
A little experience will soon teach you the 
difference between fresh and stale fish. 
But there are other more certain ways 
of telling. Look at the flesh. If it is firm 
and elastic, when you press it with your 
finger, and adheres firmly to the bones 
when you try to remove it, it is fresh 
When the fish is opened, examine the 
flesh round the large vein which runs 
tailward. If it is discolored by the blood, 
you should be suspicious of that fish. 
In a fresh fish the abdominal walls are 
firm and elastic, but as the fish becomes 








During the past few years 
scientists have discovered 
that fish contain a new and 
unsuspected property which 
makes them of great im- 
portance as food, especially 
for children and young 
folk. It is in the fish fats 
or oils that this remark- 
able property is found. 
In this article Doctor 
McCollum and Miss 
Simmonds tell you what it 
is and what it does for the 
health of the body. 











stale, they become soft and pulpy. The 
gills lose their fresh red tints and become 
gray and slimy, and the 
eyes change from their 
original transparency 
with jet-black pupils to 
a shrunken grayness. 

But if fish are cleaned 
as soon as taken from 
the water, all the viscera 
and blood removed, they 
will keep fresh much 
longer than if they have 
been allowed to stand 
uncleaned. And they will 
not develop an objection- 
able “fishy” taste. Such 
fish will keep fresh many 
days when packed in ice 

Generally speaking, 
there are two kinds of 
fish—fat fish and lean 
fish. Salmon, herring, butterfish, shad and 
mackerel are in the fat group. But the 
amount of their fat varies with the seasons 
and from year to year. And in the same 
school of fish you'll find the large ones 
fatter than the small ones because they 
have been able to obtain more food 
Among the so-called lean fish, are cod, 
cusk, pollack, haddock and flounder. 


Why We Should Eat Fish 


E SHOULD eat fish, first because it 
is a delicious food when rightly pre- 
pared. And second, because it contains 
valuable food substances. The protein of 
fish is essentially of the same value as 
the protein of meats. These proteins of 
both fish and flesh are good for us even 
when taken alone, but they are especially 
good for us when we eat them along 
with vegetables which also contain pro- 
tein. This is because they give us certain 
substances, when digested, that go to make 
up our own body tissues and which we 
aren't so likely to get enough of in the 
vegetables and cereals 
During the past few years science has 
discovered that fish contain a new and 
hitherto unsuspected property which 
makes them of even greater importance as 
food especially for children and young 
folks whose bodies are still growing. It is 
in the fish fats or oils that this remarkable 
property is found. And in the liver oils, 


such as cod-liver oil, there is a wealth of 
it. Vitamin D is the substance and the 
property it has is that of preventing rick 
ets by causing normal bone growth. We 
have told you about rickets before—that 
dread deficiency disease which causes 
bones to become softened and distorted 
Lean fish are essentially like the lean 
meats in the amounts of vitamins B and C 
they contain. And in the fat fishes, be 
sides these two important vitamins there 
is found a large amount of vitamin A. 


Ways to Cook Fish 


HE ways in which you should cook 
_4 fish depends upon the kind of fish they 
are. Oily or “fat” fish should not be 
cooked in fat. Fat fish such as salmon and 
mackerel are best when baked or broiled. 
On the other hand, white or “lean” fish 
such as cod, halibut and haddock may be 
fried or sautéd, since they are dryer. When 
you cook fish in water, as boiling, you 
will find them better if served with rich 
sauces. If you bake them, they should 
be basted and frequently larded. 

Steaming fish is perhaps better than 
boiling since it does not take away as 
much of the delicate flavor or nutriment 
as boiling does. After the fish is thor 
oughly clean wrap it in a piece of gauze 
or cheese-cloth, place it in the steamer 
and steam until tender. When done, re 
move the cloth and place the fish on the 
platter. Steamed fish is better with a sauce 


Fish Chowder 


1%-inch cube of fat small cans fish 


salt pork flakes 
1 sliced onion 4 cups scalded milk 
4 cups potatoes, cut teaspoon salt 
in %-inch slices % teaspoon pepper 
2 cups boiling water tablespoons butter 
8 crackers 


Cut pork in small pieces and try out. 
Add onion and cook five minutes. Strain 
fat into stewpan. Boil potatoes five min- 
utes, drain and add to fat. Add 2 cups 
boiling water and cook until potatoes are 
soft. Add fish, milk, salt, pepper and 
butter. Mix well. Add broken crackers 
and serve hot 


Fish and Macaroni 


3, tablespoons butter lg teaspoon pepper 
3 tablespoons flour 2 cups cold flaked 
1% cups milk fish 
1 teaspoon salt 3 cups cooked maca 
1 tablespoon chopped roni 

parsley 2 hard-boiled egg 


% cup bread crumbs 


Melt butter, stir in flour and add milk 
slowly, stirring constantly. Cook until 
thick. Add salt, parsley, pepper and fish 
Put a layer of macaroni into a greased 
baking-dish, add a layer of sauce and the 
eggs, sliced. Repeat until all macaroni 
and sauce are used. Sprinkle top with 
bread crumbs, dot with butter and bake in 
a moderate oven (350 degrees Fahrenheit) 
until brown, about 25 minutes 
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Its the 
DESSERT 


that they 
REMEMBER 





After all, grown-ups are just 


children all over again when 
meal-time comes. 

They may enjoy the soup and 
thesaladandthemeat,butit’sthe 
dessert—the last course—that 
makes the lasting impression. 

Particularly is this true if the 
dessert is an Hawaiian Pine- 
apple creation. 

Make Hawaiian Pineapple 
your frequent culinary aid. Keep 
both kinds on hand! And send 
the coupon below for free recipe 
book, which tells how to make 
the dishes illustrated here—and 
many others equally delicious 





~—-For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, 
salads & hundreds 
of made-up dishes. 


—For serving right 
from the can and 
for quick desserts 
and salads, 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


Dept. 5, Ass’n of Hawaiian Piueapple Canners, 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 

Please send me, free of charge, your new book 
“Ninety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats,"’ 


Name. a 
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A Rainless 


Summer 
Vacation! 


—yes, it can be practically 





guaranteed 
HERE ¢s a consistent surnmerland not 
far away where rain coats, umbrella 
ind storrn clouds are stored for the season 
Golf date, picen I pht-seeing trip 
¢ ed f i week from Saturday or 
d ’ the veek ure you'll be 
the »v the 
But i tit HOT well, the forty 
ven ve iverage meal temperature in 
entra t tl ect U.S. Weather 
Bureau figures, just so we don’t mislead 
you) are 66” for June; 70° for July; 71 
for Aus t; and 69° for September 
Southern Calhfornia, a mmer resort 
yes, native ire often asked **But how 
ao you eep at nig he?’’ and the trange, 
( alm, unexcite d inswer core bac _ 
-“ ler blanket 
“Why, what a land!” You're right 
What opportunity for pure, unadulterated 
FUN 
Golf, tennis, horse-back riding, hiking, 
unping, fishing, ocean bathing, old mi 
md their histery, deserts, mountains, 
( nge, f ind Oo e groves, palms, euca 
ypt pepper tree and ther vegetatior 
ind Mower uct { \ 1 have never ec! 
ind five thousand mile of beautifully 
| r pote roads thre iding through it ill. 
Phe Limited, with its hotel-like service, 
takes you through the historic lands of the 
( ! ‘ come t mimer. Spe 
I 1 triy ‘ ya rate from 
‘| s ern Cali il 
th \ iteway to 
Hawa 
Railroad t Ket agent 
city ive detailed 
ito ibout Cali 
fornia. Ask them, or 
coupon below to u 


All-Year Club of 
Southern California 


the counties 


* LIEN lacie 
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By Ilena M. Bailey 








\, Against the Cloc 


Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


S WE women acquire new interests 
A outside the home, we discover that 
a twenty-four-hour day is all too 
short for the many things we want to do. 
We are citizens and our consciences de- 
mand that we be intelligent ones, and if 
we had a profession before marriage we 
want to keep in touch with it. Yet we 
want, more than all else, to do our full 
duty in our homes—to be a companion 
to our husbands, to grow up with our 
children, to attend to our regular social 
activities, to give our family three nour- 
ishing meals a day and at the same time to 
take care of our own health and to keep 
our expenditures within the family income! 
The majority of us, either through 
financial necessity, scarcity of competent 
help or from choice, must maintain our 
ideals of a homemaker without servants. 
The last census showed that only about 
5 per cent of the families in the United 
States employ domestic help. And since 
we need at least 8 hours of the 24 for 
sleep, we must do everything in 16 hours. 
All this is no easy matter. How often 
do we say, “I wish I could spend more 
time with my children,” or, “Yes, I'd like 
to attend that lecture but it will be too 
late to go when I get the dinner dishes 
done,” or “I never get time to sit down 
to the piano these days.” Meanwhile, the 
second hand and the minute hand measure 
off twenty-four hours a day and we come 
to the end of the year and the end of the 
decade with so many things left undone, 
and with some of the best things of life 
passed by. What can we do about it? 


VERY progressive homemaker realizes 
the importance of a budget as a help 
in managing her finances efficiently. She 
has found that by classifying and sum- 
marizing her accounts she can control her 
finances as easily as she turns the steering 
wheel, steps on the gas or applies the 
brakes when she drives her car. But if 
she is to continue to regard herself as 
progressive, her next step must be to plan 
the expenditure of her own time 
Just as you find it easier to make a 
money-budget by basing it on actual 
records of the money you spent the past 
year, you will find the simplest way to 
make a time-budget is first to keep a 
record of your activities for at least a 
week, At the top of this page you will 
see such a record which one homemaker, 








How Time Is Spent 
Hrs. Min. 
Care of Baby 
Preparing Food .. . 5 
POTS «6.0.0 6.40 50 
Bathing 7 35 
Putting to Bed 15 
Coner Geet. os. I 
laying “ee 3¢ 
Putting Away Toys . 10 
Airing Bedding .. . 20 
Laundry . sage ae 3 
Total 4 
Housekeeping Activities 
Preparing Meals — 20 
Clearing Up Meals . 2 
Care of House . e . I 40 
Total 5 
Personal 
Sleep . aide Gis © 0 % 5 
Eating Meals ..... 1! 45 
Dressing, etc...... 1! 45 
Total 11 30 
Free Time 
A ee 4 
Correspondence ... . 3 
Recreation. ...... =! 2 
Total — 
This should TOTAI . 
equal 24 hrs. mh 24 




















Mrs. B., kept on blanks furnished by the 
Bureau of Home Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Mrs. B’s family consists of herself, her 
husband and a nine-months-old baby. Her 
house of five rooms and bath has running 
water and electricity but no gas 

The first circle, divided into hours 
which are subdivided into five-minute 
periods (reading around the face clock- 
wise) shows the way she spent her time 
from 12 o’clock midnight to 12 o’clock 
noon, and the second circle, divided the 
same way, shows how she spent her time 
from 12 o'clock noon until 12 o’clock 
midnight. Beginning at 6:30 A. M., when 
she arose, all she had to do was to draw 
lines from the center to the circumference 
of the circle at the hour and minute she 
began or finished a certain duty. Then, the 
duty performed, she wrote what it was 
in the space between the two lines 

Her first duty in the morning, you see, 


was the care of the baby which took ten 
minutes. So she drew the first line at 6:30 
and the next at 6:40. Dressing took the 
next fifteen minutes, and so on. 


T the end of each day she added up, in 
the box which appears below the cir- 
cles, the hours and minutes she spent in do- 
ing, various things. You will see that she 
spent approximately 5 hours a day in 
housekeeping activities, such as preparing 
and clearing up after meals, and the care 
of the house; 5 hours in care of the baby 
including his laundry; 3% hours in such 
personal necessities as dressing, eating 
meals, and care of health; and the neces- 
sary 8 hours for sleep were observed. 

This left her only 2% hours for such 
things as reading, correspondence, attend- 
ing religious services, civic and philan- 
thropic work and recreation. Yet keeping 
such a record helped her to find half an 
hour a day to do a piece of work for her 
former employer. 

You and other homemakers with sim- 
ilar working conditions might do the same 
work in less time or might require more. 
But whatever the speed of your work 
and whatever your problems, you can 
keep a record of your time. And from 
this record you can make a plan for a 
week at a time or for a month, or perhaps 
even for a year provided you do not make 
it as rigid as a railway time-table! Time 
must be allowed for interruptions 

You may already have a plan in mind 
of what you want to accomplish each 
cay and from week to week but such a 
plan looks different when you put it 
down on paper with a definite amount of 
time allotted to each activity. Then your 
next step will be to readjust the plan 
until it meets your specific needs. 

Since it is easier to plan the time for 
the routine daily or weekly housekeeping 
activities (especially after keeping a record 
of these for a week or two) than for 
the irregular ones, I advise you to 
begin your readjustments there. 

Mrs. B., as you see from studying her 
chart, averaged in one day about one hour 
and twenty minutes in the preparation of 
luncheon for herself, and breakfast and 
dinner for herself and her husband. In 
addition, her husband helped prepare the 
breakfast, which took him about thirty 
minutes. She spent two hours in “clean- 
ing up” after meals [Turn to page 59] 
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rst honors» - 
or this Eagle Brand nd 


HIS smiling little chap—an Eagle Brand L — Y 
boy—is the proud winner of the silver cup " - ; 
in the 1923 Denver Health Show. ane 


The Bureau of Health wrote to his mother, 
“It will be gratifying to you to learn that Leroy 
Gordon Ross, Jr.,received the highest rating of 
any of the several hundred children recently 
examined in the Better Babies Contest held in 
connection with the Denver Health Show. He 
received the excellent score of 99.2%.”’ 


Leroy was raised on Borden’s Eagle Brand, 
which Mrs. Ross feels deserves a generous share 
of the credit for his present fine health. “We 
advise the use of Eagle Brand every time,”’ she 
writes, “when mothers are unable to nurse their 
babies.” 

If you cannot nurse your baby, or if he isn’t 
thriving on his present food, start him today on 
Eagle Brand. 


For Eagle Brand is pure whole milk—a child’s 
natural food—combined with refined sugar in a 
way that makes it exceptionally digestible. Even 
the most delicate baby stomach can assimilate 
it easily. Eagle Brand contains the necessary 
food properties for healthy growth, and all three 
vitamins, too. And—most important of all—it 
is absolutely safe and clean. Every can is the 
same, no matter where you buy it. 

Some interesting testimonials from other 
mothers like Mrs. Ross are published in a néw 
booklet called What Other Mothers Say. 


You'll want to get acquainted with these other 
mothers—to hear of their experiences. Feeding 
charts for infants up to I year, and for children 
from 1 to 2 years, are included in the book. 


General information on the care of your baby 
is supplied in another book, Baby’s Welfare, 
written for you bya physician. Send in the cou- 
pon below and you can get both books free. 
The Borden Company, 490 Borden Building, 
350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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LEROY GORDON ROSS, JR., Son of Mr. and Mrs. L. G. Ross WELFARE 
1375 Josephine Street, Denver, Colo, Ps DEPT. 
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’ ri 490 Borden Bldg 
Pa 350 Madison Ave 
¥ New York, N. Y. 
Please send me my free 
EAC LE BRAND vt copies of What Other Mothers 
a Say and Baby’ ) i ‘elfare. 
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How Famous Movie Stars 
KeepTheir Hair Beautiful 


Trv this quick, simple method 
which thousands, WHO MAKI 
BEAUTY A STUDY, now use. 


See the difference it makes in 
the appearance of YOUR HAIR. 


Note how it gives new life 
and lustre; how it brings out 
all the wave and color. 


See how soft and silky, bright 
and glossy your hair will look. 


HE attractiveness of even the most 


beautiful women depends upon the 
loveliness of their hair. 

[he hair is a frame or setting upon 
which the most beautiful, as well as the 
plaine st woman, must depend. 

Fortunately, beautiful hair is no longer 
a matter of luck. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair if you 
shampoo it properly. 

Proper shampooing is what makes it 
soft and silky. It brings out all the real 
life and lustre, all the natural wave and 
color and leaves it fresh-looking, glossy 
and bright. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

While your hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, 


it cannot stand the harsh effect of 


ordinary soaps. The free alkali in ordi- 
nary soaps soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why leading motion picture 
stars and thousands of discriminating 
women, everywhere, now use Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo. This clear, pure 
and entirely greaseless product brings out 
all the real beauty of the hair and cannot 
possibly injure. It does not dry the scalp 
or make the hair brittle, no matter how 
often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just follow 
this simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, 

warm water. Then apply a little 
Mulsifie d cocoanut oil shampoo, rubbing 
it in thoroughly all over the scalp, and all 
through the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to loosen 
the dandruff and small particles of dust 
and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather give the hair a good 
rinsing. Then use another application of 
Mulsihed, again working up a lather and 
rubbing it in briskly as before. After the 
final washing, rinse the hair and scalp in 
at least two changes of clear, fresh, warm 
water. This is very important. 


Just Notice the Difference 


FOU will notice the difference in your 

hair even before it is dry, for it will 

be delightfully soft and silky. The entire 

mass, even while wet, will feel loose, 

fluffy and light to the touch and be so 

clean it will fairly squeak when you pull 
it through your fingers 


After a Mulsified shampoo you wil! find 
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Ruth Miller 

ave the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it really is, 


If you want to always be remembered 
for your beautiful, well-kept hair, make 
it a rule to set a certain day each week for 
a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
regular weekly shampooing will keep the 
scalp soft andthe hair fineandsilky, bright, 
fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to 
manage. —= 

You can get 
Mulsified cocoanut | 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 







goods counter, | oe? 
anywhere in the = 

world. A 4-ounce oa 
bottle should last F2 MULSIFIED 
f th 24 COCOANUT Ol 
or montns, SHAMPOO 
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your hair will dry quickly and evenly andCocoanut Oil Shampoo Wages 
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The High Cost of Deceit 


By Ern 


Author of 





liars, we should know what to think 

of him; but if we were judged only by 
our buildings, that might be a reasonable 
conclusion. On every hand would be found 
the most brazen attempts at falsification. 
Many of our high buildings are monu- 
mental deceptions. Few things about them 
are what they pretend to be. They have 
walls which are not walls, columns which 
are not columns; at least they support 
nothing and are themselves supported 
What appears to be massive masonry is 
often only a thin veneer inteftded to cam- 
ouflage the steel frame. They have stone 
made of terra cotta, sheetmetal, cement 
or anything except what it simulates, and 
o on all the way through. This epidemic 
of falsification has reached such a pass 
that no one expects a thing to look like 
what it really is. 

I told a man recently I was going to 
build a stone house and he asked me what 
it was to be made of. I said, “Stone.” 

“Yes,” said he, “but of what material ?’ 
It required an effort on his part to grasp 
the fact that the house was to be honest 

The ordinary small house is almost as 
bad a liar as the tall building. It may 
have a roof which pretends to be shingles, 
with vertical joints so as to appear like 
what it isn’t. Now, as the chief objection 
to shingles is their vertical joints, it seems 
strange that anyone should want to imi- 
tate them in a material which is free from 
this defect. Or, 
it may be that 


T ONE were to call this a nation of 


est Flagg 


Small Houses 


between with masonry. The “timbers” in 
this case being inch boards nailed to the 
sheathing and the “masonry” stucco on 
wooden laths. 

If people would only judge houses with 
that same common sense they use in other 
matters, what laughs they would have 
over these puerile attempts at deception! 
It is their solemn acceptation of them that 
makes it all the funnier to one with a 
sense of humor who permits himself to 
think straight. 


NSIDE the house, very much the same 
sort of thing is found. Expensive shams 
and concealments abound and the result 
is thought to be “artistic.” Door frames 
are not real but shams, the real frame 
being covered with casing or trim which 
requires six times as much inflammable 
material and six times as much time and 
labor to make and set as would be neces- 
sary if the true frame were made present- 
able and shown. The same is true of bases 
Casing abounds throughout with the object 
of covering up and concealing the struc- 
tural members which, at a fraction of the 
cost, might be made ornamental and fur- 
nish to the interior the best of all forms 
of decoration. Wherever and whenever 
architecture has reached a high state of 
perfection, the structural parts decorate, 
for good architecture is honest. 
In the ordinary house the ceilings are 
covered with plaster to conceal the wooden 
beams. This is 
not bad, for the 





the roof really is 
of shingles which, 
at great expense, 
have been cut, 
twisted and dis- 
torted to give 
them the = ap- 
pearance of 
thatch. Again, 
the walls may be 
wholly or in part 
of concrete 
blocks, each one 
pretending to be 
rock-faced stone, 
and like every 
shingle a_ trans- 
parent lie. Such 
things are not 








ceilings do not 
pretend to be 
what they are 
not; but all con- 
cealments are 
expensive and 
for much less 
cost the beams 
which are neces- 
sary in any 
event might be 
made of the best 
material and fin- 
ish and in that 
condition add to 
the fine effect of 
the interior. 

A tenant of 
one of my houses 








respectable, yet 
respectable peo 
ple build and 
live in houses of 
that kind. 
Again it may be that the house is of 
the flapper type, as false as the complex- 
ions of some of the girls of that ilk, the 
houses having great cornice moldings 
nailed against the ends in a vain attempt 
to make the passer-by think the roof is 
where it is not. Or perhaps it purports to 
be of the Elizabethan style of half-timbered 
work, which consisted of timbers filled in 


after the floor bea 


First progress photograph: The inner uprights 


asked how I 
could afford to 
have such beau- 
tiful ceilings in 
kitchens, ser- 
vants’ rooms, and other places of the 
sort. The reason was because their cost 
was only about half the ordinary. One of 
the greatest elements of economy of the 
so-called Flagg houses is their beautiful 
interiors where all is exactly what it pre- 
tends to be, each necessary feature being 
made attractive to the eye. 

Such interiors have a [Turn to page 44] 


ms have been placed 
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Do they return to 


a health-clean home ? 


OUR children’s rosy cheeks, 
Y hes radiant health, their free- 
dom from illness, depend largely 
on the health system in your house- 
hold. Do they return to a home 
that is the essence of health? 
There is as much difference be- 
tween health-cleanliness and mere 
soap-and-water cleanliness as there 
is between sunshine and electric 
light. Yet health-cleanliness—the 
modern method of cleaning —is 
surprisingly easy to obtain. 


This new cleanliness guards 
your family’s health 

A rew drops of ‘Lysol’ Disin- 
fectant, putin your cleaning water 
every time you clean, go beyond 
the soap-and-water surface re- 
moval of dirt They destroy the 
countless germs that 
lurk everywhere and 
which you must kill 
if you are to protect 
effectively your fam- 
ily’s health. 
Soap-and-water 
alone is not. sufficient 
to destroy these men- 
acing germs, but the 
few drops of ~ Lysol’’ 
in your cleaning Water 


purify each surface and 





invade each tiny cre\ 
ce where germs lurk ‘ 
Lyvsol’” is now used rHE MA 
everywhere for modern your « 
cleaning be« ause It has 
tag 08 Om Disinfectant 
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three wonderful properties. It. de- 
odorizes, it purifies, its soapy nature 
helps to céan as it disinfects. 

Never be without this efficient 
disinfectant for your daily clean- 
ing. Put a few drops in your clean- 
ing water. In this solution dip 
your cloth, your broom, your mop. 
Continue to disinfect with a 
stronger “‘Lysol’’ solution the 
familiar germ-breeding places 
garbage pail, toilet bowl, drain 
pipes. Every part of your home 
is then made health-clean to safe- 
guard your family. 

Be sure to get the genuine 
*“Lysol.’’ Your druggist has it. 


Mail coupon for a free set of 
this Health Library 

You will want to read these three 
valuable books on the 
important subject of 

health protection. One 

is filled with sugges- 

" tions for guarding your 
family’s health in 
many practical, simple 
Ways; the otherscontain 
scientific information 
on the personal health 
of women and for use 
““When Baby Comes.’’ 
Manufactured only by 
LYSOL,INC., 635 Green 
wich St., New York City. 
Sole Distributors: LEHN & 
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The High Cost of Deceit 


[Continued from page 42] 


cachet of refinement and elegance im- 
possible to obtain by fraudulent means 


the old-fashioned kind. The figures should 
be very safe because the slow progress in 


There are no shams, nor concealments, so this case is not conducive to economy. Men 


that when the plastering is done little re 
mains but to clean up. By _ ordinary 


work to better advantage if employed con- 
tinuously and the cost of superintendence 


methods when the plastering is done, the is greatly increased by delay. 


house is but half finished 


Important stages in the progress of the 


The hardest thing to understand about work are here illustrated. When the 
all this falsification is how sensible people storey height is reached and the floor 


can think any good can come of it. How 
can good have wrong for its basis? Good 


beams placed, all inner uprights are re- 
moved and re-erected at an upper level, 


art cannot be founded on lies. Fine ideals as shown in the first progress photograph 


ire not fostered by the sight of shams and 
dishonest aims, 
and economy is 





never found in 
complication. If 
inyone thinks 
we can revel in 
this wealth of 
le <« eption in 
building free of 
harge, he de- 
ceives _ himself. 
Its cost repre- 
sents a heavy tax 
on every one who 
builds which 
would not be 
tolerated . if it 
were known. 
But the chief 
loss is in the de- 











basement of 





public taste. We 
become so used 
to thoroughly 
false standards 


This second progress photograph indicates 
the way the pointing is done 


companying this article. Note also the 


release sticks, the 
knocking out of 
which releases 
the planks so 
that they may 
be removed. It 
shows, too, some 
very bad work- 
manship on the 
part of the form 
setters, the ten- 
sion wires having 
been misplaced 
They belong 
ibove the second 
plank in which 
position they 
would not inter- 
fere with the 
release sticks 
which are as long 
as two planks 
are high. 

The second 
progress photo- 


that we see no harm in them. Young” graph shows how the auxiliary uprights 
girls with good skins and complexions, are used for making a runway, and many 


which they might retain for life and other details of interest 


to the builder. 


without wrinkles by the daily use of a The third photograph shows how 


little cocoanut oil, disfigure themselves beautifully fitted are 


the floor beams 


for the present and permanently for the which will be waxed and exposed in the 
future by the use of paint and-powder. rooms when the building is completed. The 


The same sort of thing is found in dress 
Shoes, for instance, are worn which falsify 
the shape of the foot. They are made an 


ceilings will be as much better looking, as 
they are less expensive, than plaster. 
At the present time the building is en- 


inch too long, the end has to be held up closed, the walls up, and the roof being 
by a box toe, the whole thing being of put on. The cost to date for labor and 
horrid ugliness. I was told by a boot- materials, I am told by the bookkeeper, 
maker that if he made me shoes of the has been $2500. The roof covering is now 


shape of my foot I would not wear them 
I said I would rather trust nature as a 
designer of feet than him. Many women 


being laid by one man without a helper. 
He puts on two hundred feet a day. This 
roof is of a new kind as shown in fourth 


have heels so high that the beautiful photograph. It is the latest addition to 
rhythmic movement of the body in walk-_ this system of building and used for the 


ing is converted into a stilted mincing first time on this house. 
progression as uncomfortable for the vic- roofs have been made 


Heretofore, the 
of rubberoid or 


tim as it is distressing to the beholder similar material, put on in strips with 


ot taste. 
All this may seem like a wide digression 
from our subject but it is not. We cannot 


overlaps, the nails being under the over- 
lap through clips which project below and 
are befit up over the lower edges of the 


expect right building if we do not have next strip to keep the wind from raising 


right thinking and we cannot have right 
thinking if we 
have debased 





standards. Beau- 
ty should be as 
natural to man 
as the air he 
breathes and 
would be so if 
the simple prin- 
ciples on which 
it depends were 
taught. 

Having thus 
said something 
about the princi- 
ples upon which 
the success of the 
McCall house 
will depend, if 
success it has, let 














us consider the 
house itself 

It is small and 
might easily be 
built in a month 


Third progress photograph: The beautifully 
fitted floor beams of Georgia pine 


it. The new roof is very much the same 


sort except that 
the strips of rub- 
beroid are cov- 
ered with sheets 
of slate held in 
place by the 
clips above men- 
tioned. It is, 
therefore, com- 
pound, having all 
the good qual- 
ities of both the 
slate and rub- 
beroid roofs 
without the de- 
fects of either. 
The good qual- 
ities of slate are 
its durability, 
n o n-inflamma- 
bility and fine 
appearance. The 
drawbacks are 
its great weight 
and high cost. 


if desired, for the means are so simple and The good qualities of rubberoid are its 
easy to apply that progress may be faster lightness and low cost. The drawbacks are 
than usual, but we want to show readers’ shorter life and poor appearance. 


the work in progress. Although progress is 


In this new roof little more than one 


not continuous the number of days labor layer of slate is used instead of three. The 
in each line of work is carefully recorded weight is reduced by half as is also the 
and will be tabulated and presented at the cost, both as regards material and labor, 
end, so that anyone will be able to com- and it is as much better looking than the 


| similar corresponding parts in houses of Ii there be any who 


_—— feb = 


pare the cost of each branch with that of ordinary slate roof as it is less expensive. 
[Turn to page 46] 
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Why suffer agony 


from burns and sca 


when in your own home you can have the 
same remarkable remedy now used by 


hospitals and physicians everywhere 


HOT oven-door—a pot of 
A scalding water—a sharp 
paring knife—a jagged edge of a 
can . accidents no home 
seems able to avoid! 

Today medical science has de- 
veloped a remedy that gives 
almost instant relief. 

A remedy so effective that it 
is now being used by physicians 
and hospitals throughout the en- 
tire country—in accidents where 
the most intense suffering must 
be relieved. 


This remedy is Unguentine. 
For burns and skin injuries of 
every kind—apply Unguentine 


] 


at once and bandage lightly 


where necessary. Almost the 
minute it’s applied, you notice 
l ] ' 
he revel 


But Unguentine does mort 
than simply relieve the pain. 
Highly antiseptic—it immediate 
ly kills dangerous germs of infec- 
tion that need but a slight break 
in the skin to gain a foothold. 

Unguentine is not the least bit 
harsh or irritating. Even on an 
open wound its effect is immedi- 
ately soothing. It stimulates the 


. ft a. e +) as 


QuIcK heating ol l@ TISSUeS 
oiten prevents the tormation 
an ul 


There is nothing like Unguen- 
tine made today. No medicine 
cabinet should be without it. 
50 cents at your druggist’s. Or 
the coupon below will bring you 
a trial tube free of all charge. 

Made by The Norwich Pharmacai Com 
pany, Norwich, New York. 


Canadian A t H F. Ritchie & (¢ Ltd 
I 


Doctor says Unguentine 
saved this boy’s life 
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flames. Immediately afterwards she called the 
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ruentine and booklet, ‘What to do,” 
M. W. Stofer, M.D. 
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The High Cost of Deceit 


Continued from page J 
d 6 


are inclined to doubt this statement let 
them come and see for themselves. 

4 house of this type is particularly 
well adapted to climates like this, where 
there are extremes of heat and cold. How 
they may automatically be kept cool in 
ummer by means of the ridge-dormers 
has already been explained. In win- 
ter it is very 


introduced into a room, being lighter, im- 
mediately goes to the top and the air 
which has been longest in the room settles 
to the floor because it is the coolest and 
consequently the heaviest. In larger houses 
it is this stratum of cold air which is 
sucked off by means of ducts and a fan 
and returned to the furnace to be reheated, 

after which it 





easy to keep 
them warm with 
about one half 
the fuel usually 
required. This is 
because in leav- 
ing out the cellar 
and attic one 
third the usual 
contents of the 
house i dis 
pensed_ with 
Moreover radi 
ation of heat 
through the roof 
is to a large ex 
tent prevented 
by its very 
thorough _insu- 








is admitted 
through registers 
near the ceiling. 
Thus the air in 
the house re- 
volves, so to 
speak, being 
helped along by 
the fan 

In a_ small 
house like this 
one such a sys 
tem is not neces- 
sary. The heat- 
ing may be done 
by an apparatus 
of the cabinet 
kind of which 
there are several 








lation, accom- 
plished by thi 
liberal use of 
paper i most 
excellent non-conductor. There are no tess 
than four layers of paper or felt to say 
nothing of the slates and plaster. First the 
rubberoid, then two layers of tar paper 
below it and finally the bishopric board 
which receives the plaster and which con- 
ists of paper coated with the pitch which 
holds the laths. The walls, too, being of 
masonry are less conductive of heat than 
if of a lighter material and they have a 
tendency to retain heat so that the inte- 
rior is not quickly affected by changes of 
temperature ’ 
The next economy of heat is due to the 
ystem used. Cold air from the outside is 
not directly brought to the furnace as 
usual, making a great strain on the fuel, 
nor taken from an unhealthful cellar as 
is often done in cold weather. Who has 
not noticed that cold stratum of air which 
les on the floor so that one’s feet often 
feel as if in a cold bath? Hot air when 


Fourth progress photograph reveals the 
new type of Flagg slate roof 


makes on the 
market. The air, 
drawn in at the 
bottom, comes 
out at the top. One of these with the heat 
from cooking should suffice for a house 
so small and well insulated against cold 
as the McCall house. If special heat is 
wanted in any room upstairs it may easily 
be had at no extra expense whatever by 
means of a drum attached to the stove 
pipe, such as used to be very common in 
this country. Or the house may be heated 
entirely from the cook stove to which is 
attached a hot water circulation system 
with radiators. The latter plan will be 
adopted in this case. 

The McCall house, in its present stage, 
is shown in the last photograph, taken 
from the road. There will be a porch in 
front of the door and the garage will be 
in the immediate foreground, set in the 
bank, and entered from the road. The 
floor of the house is about 12 feet above 
the highway and the house stands about 
30 feet back from the road 





HE architect's building plans and specifications for the McCall 
house will be sold to you by McCall’s for only $15. Address 
the Service Editor, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. 





The Wind Harp 


[Continued from page 13] 


the eminence of his popularity—his by 


his own genuine likeableness rather than 


the undeniable fact of his social and fi 
nancial importance—Clarke Richardson 
had never done more than meet the re- 
quirements of ordinary courtesy to quaint 
little Curgie Merrion 

This was her life; all of it. Dreams. For 
nstead of being at all like any of the 
vivid girls of her own portraying, Curgie 
was possessed of soft brown hair, an in 
nocent looking oval face, warm lips that 
were ever a bit wistful in their droop, and 
eves that hid the amazing wonder of their 
blue depths in the shy fall of her lashes 
For Curgie was that thing which rises like 
1 stone wall between a girl and her 
dreams of popularity—she was shy 

All of which explains why, upon a cer 
tain hazy fall afternoon, Curgie sat at her 
lesk, her eyes upon some distant hills, 
promising to write a love letter for Amy 
Ellison to send to some unknown man 
Even to a strong minded person, Amy 
Ellison was a formidable force, particu- 
larly when, as now, her entire thought was 
concentrated upon one thing. Tall and 
rather striking, of the type that coarsens 
with age but which in the early twenties 
possesses a distinctly felt if somewhat ex- 
uberant charm, Amy was now overriding 
with eloquent arguments, all Curgie’s ob- 
jection. “But you've done it for other girls.” 

“Not lately,” pleaded Curgie gently 


“I'd much rather not, Amy. It—it doesn’t 
seem square.” 

“But what’s the harm? It can’t really 
matter to you one way or another. So 
why can you mind helping me to interest 
him, Curgie ?” 

Curgie flushed. “I don’t mind, Amy. It 
isn’t that. Anyway, I wouldn’t know 
what to write. You won’t even tell me 
his name.” 

“And feel cheap every time I met you! 
Of course not! But as for your not being 
able to write the letters—I don’t pre- 
tend to know how you do it, Curgie, but 
you could coax ducks out of water with 
the things you put down on paper! Come 
now, that’s a dear, please—just one or 
two, Curgie!” 

“If you really cared about him, I don’t 
think you’d want me to write your let- 
ters for you, Amy. That’s partly why.” 

Amy caught her up eagerly. “But if you 
were convinced I did care, you would, 
wouldn’t you? Is that it?” She saw the 
hesitation on Curgie’s face and pressed 
her point. “I really am terribly keen 
about him, Curgie, and I think he rather 
likes me. He's East for a month or two, 
but I managed to get a note out of him 
when I sent him a book he'd discussed 
with me. Now I've got to send a reply 
that will make him sit up and wonder if 
he knows the real me at all. See?” 

But still Curgie [Turn to page 68] 
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The Keeper of the Bees 


[Continued from page 28] 


general ache all over his tortured body, 
he could not see much in it. He shut his 
lips very tight and stood swaying on his 
feet as he peered like a half drunken man 
down the road before him, trying to de- 
ide whether the wheel track on the right 
seemed a bit smoother than the wheel 
track on the left. 

It was from searching the sides of the 
road that Jamie missed the point where 
there was a turn until he found his feet 
following it, and then he looked ahead 
ind his eyes widened and his breath came 
in a light gasp. Down the road, only a 
few rods on the right, he could see a 
mall house, and of all the houses that he 
had ever dreamed about and thought that 
he would like particularly to own and to 
live in, that house appealed to him as the 
most inviting. 

It stood close to the road. A white 
picket fence ran along the front of it. 
A neat white gate shut it from the high- 
way. Its painted face was soft and at- 
tractive. New England was obvious all 
over it. Flowering vines were climbing 
up its corners and over the tiny front 
veranda. Outside the gate he could see 
a circle of crushed shells and he thought 
the walk that led to the front door 
might be made of shells. It seemed to 
lie very close to the road and there was 
not much ground on either side of it 
All that there was seemed to be filled 
with the very flowers that Jamie had 
helped take care of in his mother’s New 
England garden. He could see hollyhocks 
as high as the eaves of the house, and 
in many colors to the left, and on the 
right he could sense the gay hues of 
nasturtiums and zinnias and marigolds, 
and his sensitive nostrils could pick up 
the tang of heliotrope and mignonette and 
forget-me-not and violets. 

Jamie rocked ‘on his feet and stared at 
the house yearningly. His vision carried 
beyond it and he saw that on the other 
side of the line fence there was another 
dooryard and another house, and then 
houses began gathering in a friendly way 
on either side of the road, and leading 
away as far as he could see here and 
there were other houses, other signs of 
life. At that instant there came softly 
to his ears the slow, steady wash of what 
might possibly have been a low tide of 
the sea 

In his exhaustion, his senses numbed 
with pain, he had travelled most of the 
afternoon, a plodding, half conscious 
thing, but now, touched by the nearness 
of humanity, touched by the beauty of 
somebody’s home, excited with the pros- 
pect that by some possibility he might 
find shelter and food, his sluggish blood 
surged up, his head lifted, his dull eyes 
brightened slightly, and his keen nostrils 
turned to the west and sniffed inquiringly 
Then said Jamie, right out loud, right 
from the depths of nowhere: 

“ “If my old nose don’t tell no lies, 
’Pears like I smell—what ought to 
be the Per-cific Ocean!” 

He had not the faintest notion either 
why he called it Per-cific Ocean. He 
probably did it because he was so des- 
perately tired that if he did not manage 
a giggle about something there was every 
probability that he was going to tumble 
down in the road and lie still without 
giving his new clothes the slightest con- 
sideration, or any other thing in all the 
world 

At that minute the screen door that 
led from the veranda into the secret of 
the beautiful house opened, and there 
came through a man, a tall man, a slender 
man, lean, and with long silken white 
hair flowing back from his forehead and 
a soft beard of silver white coming down 
on his breast. A man with big, deep set 
eyes and white lips, He reeled as he 
came across the veranda and both his 
hands clutched his left side. He kept on 
wavering to the right and the left until 
he reached the gate. Then he took his 
heads from his side and clung to the 
gate. He leaned over it and hung on 
to it and he looked up and down the 
road, and there he spied Jamie. He 
beckoned 

On Jamie's dazed and incredulous ears 


there fell the strangled cry: “Help! For 
God’s sake help me!” 

One minute before Jamie would not 
have believed that he could help anybody 
or anything. He had been figuring that 
he had reached the end of his limit 
There was something about the whiteness 
of the fine old head, something about the 
breadth of the shoulders and the leanness 
of the frame that reminded Jamie of his 
father. And possibly because he was re- 
minded of his father, Jamie lifted his 
eyes above the wonderful white house, 
above the lace of the trees surrounding it, 
above its sheltering vines, away up to the 
blue, and far down in his heart he gave 
an imperative order: “Now you've got 
to help me, Lord! You must help me 
now!” 

Then he clenched his fists very tightly 
at his sides and covered the three -steps 
to the gate. He found the combination 
by which it opened and he put his arm 
around the old figure leaning on it and in 
a dry, breathless voice he heard himself 
saying: “Why, of course I'll help you!” 
though he had not the faintest notion 
whether he himself could manage three 
steps farther or not 

But he did accomplish the three steps 
farther, he pulled the screen door open, 
he headed the stricken man he was trying 
to support toward a big davenport and 
let him down on it, easing him back 
against the pillows that he punched up 
hastily. Then on his knees, grasping the 
side of the couch, he spoke again in his 
voice of dry breathlessness: “What must 
I.do?” 

Instinctively both hands of the stricken 
man had sought the region of his heart 
Jamie’s thought, as his mind cleared at 
another man’s extremity, was: “He’s got 
it mighty near where I have.” 

The answer came: “The telephone. You 
must call my doctor. He must get me 
to a hospital.” 

Pushing against the couch, Jamie raised 
to his feet and looked around him. Then 
he saw a telephone book, so he sat down 
on the chair and drew a deep breath or 
two. Then he asked over his shoulder 
“Can you give me the number?” 

After a paroxysm of pain that brought 
sweat to the white dome above the white 
brows sheltering the big eyes that were 
pools of darkness, there came the answer 
“You will find the number and the name 
on the list beside the ‘phone. Doctor 
Grayson.” 

Jamie hunted down the line and found 
the name and number andsthen he put 
in the call, and while he waited for it 
he again asked over his shoulder: “Whom 
shall I say?” 

The gasping 
Master.” 

So presently Jamie found himself in- 
sisting that Doctor Grayson come to the 
telephone personally, and when he had 
the assurance that Doctor Grayson was 
speaking, he found himself mustering 
strength to say: “The Bee Master has 
been stricken with a very hard attack 
He wants you to come and bring an 
ambulance. He wants to be taken to the 
hospital immediately.” 

The answer had been: “All right. I can 
reach him inside of an hour.” 

Then Jamie had cried into the tele- 
phone: “Instructions! Give me _ instruc- 
tions! What shall I do for him?” 

The answer had been: “Aromatic spirits 
of ammonia. Bathe his face and hands 
Give him a few drops. Keep him nearly 
upright. I will cut the time as much as 
I can.” 

So Jamie went back to the davenport, 
and as he laid hands on the stricken 
man he whispered: “Now help, Lord!” 
and from somewhere he drew strength 
to pull the Bee Master more nearly to a 
sitting posture and to pile the pillows 
higher behind him. Then he began look- 
ing around to see from what direction he 
might conjure aromatic spirits of am- 
monia. A wave of the hand directed him 
to an adjoining room where on a table 
beside a bed there stood a bottle labeled 
“Aromatic spirits.” Jamie brought it and 
then he stumbled to the back of the 
house in a hasty [Turn to page 49] 
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Do you disconnect your letters like this when you 
wrive? If so, you can rely upon your power of intuition 


Your handwriting reveals 
every phase of your charac- 
ter. Your faults, your vir- 
tues, your hidden talents, 
your tastes—even your 
health—are all clearly indi- 
cated by the way you form 


cetr 99 


your let.crs, dot your “i's 


eco 99 


or cross your “‘t’s 
A / like this, for 


instance, or a ot formed 
in this way, are positive in- 
dications that you may be 
depended upon. 

Even though you may 
seem secretive, if you have a 
flowing scriptand make open, 


























Eaton’s Writing 
Papers offer a wide va- 
riety of finish in all the 
newest Styles and colors, 


spread “o’s” and “‘a’s” like this 


you are a person who can 


be trusted. 


There is a wealth of in- 
formation about your true 
self in every letter you write. 
I have been reading charac- 
ter from handwriting for 
twenty years. Iam sure I can 
help you to a better under- 
standing of your disposition, 


talents and - 
aptitudes. ene fier 

Cr 
How you can get this Character Reading 


Purchase a special graphology box of either Crane’s Linen Lawn D 302 
or Eaton’s Highland Linen F500. Write a letter on either paper requesting a 
reading. Send the letter to us at 225 Fifth Ave., New York City, enclosing 
with it the box-end graphology coupon, and $1.00 service fee. If you cannot 
conveniently buy these papers, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 








Smart, 


EATONS 








correct, 


distinctive 


os wonderful writing paper 
at an unusually low price. 


EATON, CRANE @> PIKE CO., 225 Fifth Ave., New York 


- ©£.c.P.co."24 


























PLT MALL ERO ee 
yin BABU 
TCHMUCr GRAND 
HE thoroughbred instrument 
created by grand piano spec- 
ialists, combining art and 
large production in a manner that 
has prompted its national selection 
for the homes of the music-loving 
public 
It will add the wonderful influence of 
Music and Beauty to your home, as it 
has to thousands in every state in this 
country and abroad 
Before selecting any piano, be sure to see 
and hear the Premier Baby Grand. Visit 
the Premier Dealer in your city today— 
or write us and our repre entative will 
communicate with you 
The Premier 


Baby Grand 
4 ft., 10 in. long 


$625 


Upwards 


| PREMIER $PAN8 s | . Mreucre- 


CORPORATION Ay . Art Catalog 
Americas foremost nakers of Baby Grands - nash op 


510+542W. 23% St. New York City a nag 
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Any Woman Can Make 


Money This Way 


f 
i 
a Money saved on a necessary expenditure is money 
f asily earned 
i : Rox redecorated now in the oft season can be 
ih wi ot 
: ' me more quickly, better and at a considerably lower 
’ : 4 


Ask your decorator to show you the saving. 


{1 for our free booklet ‘‘Saving Money in 


tf you are interested in a comprehensive resume 
of t great historical periods of decoration, send 
, ts in currency or stamps for “Walls and their 
D i by Major Arthur de Bles, international 
authority on decorations 
WALLPAPER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


United Stat 


New York City 


i61 Eighth Avenue 
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Tones or Contrasts? 


By Ruby Ross Goodnow 











In a room flooded with light, use strong contrasts 


better taste to furnish a room in tones 
which are neutral, or in definite colors 
which create contrasts. 

Like most questions of taste, there is no 
one answer. A room may be made up of 
soft and indefinite tones and be very 
lovely or it may be insipid and gloomy. A 
room may be as bright and fresh as a 
June morning, with all the colorS-happils 
combined, or it may shriek of discord and 
set one’s nerves on edge. 

One thing may be stated definitely: if 
you have old furniture, faded curtains, 
worn books and such beloved heirlooms, 
they will fit better in a room of tones. Ii 
your furniture is brand new and shining 
and your pictures and books new and 
your curtains fresh in color, a room of 
contrasts will be better 

Suppose you have a new house with a 
living-room simple enough to be painted 
or papered in any way you choose. If 
vour furniture is a collection of inherited 
objects, worn and shabby and faded, then 
paint your woodwork pale tan or a warm 
gray paint, or paper the walls with approxi- 
mately the same color, and your room 
will look soft and pleasing. The old things 
will not be too different from the soft- 
colored background. If the same room 
were painted white or clear green or blue, 
the furniture would look sadly shabby 
and out-of-place. 

If you have reproduction furniture or 
shining old mahogany, your walls may be 
white or any definite pale color, or be 
covered with bright fresh wallpaper. New 
mahogany furniture should never be used 
with dull tans and browns, because these 
colors have the effect of making mahogany 
seem very red. All the blues and greens 
and creams and cold grays are good with 
it but pinks,reds,tans and browns are fatal. 
You can use strong red in 
spots near it but never in mass. 


if AM constantly asked whether it is in 


room is best done in soft tones, and a very 
light one in contrasting colors; but a room 
may be "ept very pale and soft in color 
and yet have very little contrast. 

In my own house, I have a little 
sitting-room that is very much admired 
because it is so softly colored that no one 
seems conscious of it, except as a pleasant 
background. I had the walls, trim and 
ceiling painted a soft tone that is cream 
and tan and pink. If you put a piece of 
bright pink against it, it would seem a 
creamy-tan, but with nothing but soft 
colors against it, it is a faded yellow-pink. 

The floor I had covered entirely in a 
very soft cold snuff-brown that seems 
almost gray. The little sofa is covered in 
a slightly lighter shade of brown moire, 
and one big chair is covered in the same 
brown. Another chair I had upholstered in 
a faded old Paisley shawl. 


ony curtains are almost the same color 
as the walls, a little deeper pink, 
striped with cream. I have used very few 
pictures in the room and they are all the 
most faded ones I possess. Everyone seems 
to like the room because of its modesty 
of coloring 

I tried to use here all the shabbiest- 
looking old things I had, the small tables, 
the oldest books and vases and jardinieres, 
even to blurred old mirrors 

Dark rooms are usually more effective 
when done in soft tones but this does not 
mean that strong color may not be used 
in them also. A room with panelled walls 
of oak or walnut will never be as bright 
as a white painted room but it may be 
very subdued or very strong in color, 
according to your taste 

A library which I furnished lately had 
trim and panelled walls of dark oak, and 
an uncarpeted floor of oak; most of the 
furniture was old and shabby, 
so we rubbed and waxed the 
wood to a duller tone. We 





One of the most charming 
rooms I know might be called 
1 room of very strong con- 
trasts. The woodwork and 
walls are white. The curtains 
are pale yellow glazed chintz 
with big bunches of flowers— 
white lilies and red and purple 
verbena. The floor is covered 
with a dark green carpet. The 








kept one old leather chair 
which was worn to an inde- 
terminate brown color and 
recovered the sofa with green 
corduroy. Some of the other 
hairs were slip-covered with 
linen in dull blues’ and 
greens 

The ceiling we tinted light 








furniture is a mixture of old, 
very dark mahogany, modern 
upholstered chairs and sofas and 
one or two painted pieces. Every- 
thing is sharp and fresh but no one 
thing seems stronger than its neigh- 
bor. It is no more glaring than a 
flower garden is glaring 
Generally speaking, a very dark 







beige and the glass curtains 
were made of a sunproof ma- 
terial of the same light beige. 
The heavy curtains were of 
dark green corduroy. Two 
worn old rugs were used. 
The finished room looked 
as if it had been lived 
in for many years, 
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Plaster for 


Patching 


that anyone canuse 


ND the patch will stay. Rutland 
Patching Plaster will not shrink 

as Plaster of Paris shrinks. It does 
not dry or “set’’ instantly like Plas- 
ter of Paris—hence is easy for any- 
one to use. It will not crack, crum- 
ble or fall out. You can paint or 
paper over it without shellacing and 
the patch will not “spot” through. 
Has many other uses—repairing 
stucco walls, pointing brick work, etc. 
Rutland Patching Plaster comes all ready to 
use, in handy cartons like prepared flour. Just 
add water. Buy it at any paint, wallpaper or 


hardware store. If your dealer hasn’t it, mail 


coupon below. Send no money. We will 
send you a 2!¢ Ib. carton and you can pay the 


postman 30c plus postage, on delivery. 
RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 


Dept. G1 Rutland, Vermont 


poccccclllco 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. G1, Rutland, Vt. 


Send by mail, collect, a 2) Ib. 

I carton of Rutland Patching 

| Plaster. I give my dealer’s name below. 
| NGM oc cccccccccccccvecscesceceece eeesece 
1 

1 


Address. . . 


Dealer’s name «ccccccccccsccccscccccs eeecee 
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Write for special offer. 


Ta-Bed Corp., Dept. 314, Amer. Furn. Mart., Chicago, I 


Cook book ‘maiied free upon request 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
a ROCHESTER NY. 
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The Keeper of the Bees 
[Continued from page 47] 


survey of the kitchen in which he found 
himself, 

Then he caught up the towel. He 
hurried back to soak an end of it from 
the bottle and surreptitiously, as he thrust 
it toward the sick man, he carried it past 
his own face and inhaled to the depths 
of his lungs. He kept very near as he 
managed to bathe the hands and face, and 
from the ammonia he drew enough 
strength to stand and return to the 
kitchen. There he took the liberty of 
prying the paper lid from a bottle of milk, 
and slowly he gulped half its contents 
That so put heart into him that he was 
able to find a suit case in the top of a 
closet in a bed room; he was able‘ to 
open a chest and transfer to the case cer- 
tain papers, and to relock the chest and 
give the key into the possession of the 
stricken man. Then he found an overcoat 
and slippers and other small articles he 
was instructed to collect, and when 
everything was ready he sat, with the am- 
monia saturated towel, to await the am- 
bulance. Then he heard himself being 
asked to remain in the house, to take 
care of the bees until it was ascertained 
how ill their keeper was. 

“T don’t know the first thing about 
bees,” protested Jamie. “I can’t take care 
of them.” 

“There is nothing to do,” said the Bee 
Master. “Keep the water pans filled. My 
next door neighbor brings my food. You 
can sleep in my bed. You look tired and 
sick yourself. I am not afraid to trust 
a man having your touch, your face, your 
voice. Promise me that you will take my 
place until my return.” 

So Jamie reached in his pocket and 
held out the decorations for valour before 
the eyes of the stricken man. He said 
that he had recently been discharged, that 
he had no home at present, that he would 
be glad to remain in such a friendly house 
and do what he could, but that he must 
have instructions, full instructions, as to 
what he must do for the bees. 

The Bee Master smiled a rare and il- 
luminating smile and sank back on the 
pillows as if he were content, and then 
he said: “Any day the little Scout may 
walk in, my side partner, and you can 
ask anything you want to know and you'll 
get an intelligent answer. Margaret Cam 
eron next door can tell you a good deal 
and she is a rare cook. Tell her what you 
like, and help yourself to my clothes and 
bed.” 

Then he shut his eyes and dropped over 
the edge into unconsciousness. 

A few minutes later fhe ambulance came 
and the frame of the old man was started 
on its way to a hospital. In only a minute 
with the doctor who had come for him, 
Jamie had secured the hospital address, 


and the promise of a telephone call after~ 


an examination had been made. He had 
liked Doctor Grayson, had liked the sym- 
pathetic way in which he bent over the 
stricken figure, liked every tone of his 
voice: 

“The Bee Master has been putting off 
his evil day to just exactly the limit. He 
must go to the hospital. He must remain 
for an operation he has been fighting { r 
a year or two. I hope you can arrange 
to settle here, if you are the man he has 
selected, for several months at least.” 

After the ambulance had driven away, 
he staggered back into the house and 
straight through to the kitchen where he 
finished what remained of the milk 
That so heartened him that he stepped 
through the back door and looked down 
the side of a small mountain where all the 
world seemed alive and aglow with flowers 
Then he could see a stretch of sands 
and then he could both see and hear the 
rhythmical sweep of the Pacific at low 
tide 

He stood there until he could stand no 
longer, then he closed and latched the 
door and went back to the davenport 
He dropped on it, worked off his shoes, 
pulled his coat from his shoulders, and 
drew an Indian blanket over his chest, 
slid the pillows lower, and then uncon- 
sciousness overtook him as it had the 
Bee Master a short time before. 


[Continued in Marcu McCatv’s] 
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“Now My Curtains Are Beautiful” 


ND to think that it was simply 
new rods—Bluebird Rods—that 
made the difference ! 


Improved Bluebird Flat Rods 
bring beauty to all curtains; they 
make old curtains prettier; they give 
new curtains olibel ean. 


Single, double, and triple “Blue- 
birds” fit every window. Rustless 
Satin Gold or White Enamel fin- 
ishes suit every drape. 


Stiffening ribs are a practical fea- 
ture of Bluebird Rods. They pre- 
vent curtain-sag and help hold cur- 
tains in the artistic positions arranged 
by the decorator. Because of the 
“Bluebird” patent, no other rod has 
these ribs. 


It’s easy to put “Bluebirds” up. 
Two screwsattach the strong bracket; 
the rods readily slip right on or right 
off. Made by H. L. Judd Co., Inc., 
New York. 


Inquire of your local dealer. He carries 
Bluebird Rods or will gladly get them. 
























FLAT -Extending 
CURTAIN RODS 






Curtains Prettier” 


LINENETTE 
TABLE COVERS 


Always clean for 
each new meal 
HERE is the child who always is 


careful? Even with adults accidents 
will happen. And beverage, fruit or grease 
spots are so hard to remove. It is dis- 
couraging to see your fine linen wear out 
under the constant laundering. 
Meritas Linenette Table Covers, the lead- 
ing linen substitute, will save you annoy- 
ance, expense and time. These new, eco- 
nomical, full size covers for everyday use 
have a specially prepared surface you can 
wipe clean with a damp cloth. They are 
impervious to moisture and grease, so re- 
quire no laundering. The neat, attractive 
finish does not rub off, fade, crack, or 
crinkle. 
Meritas Linenette Table Covers can be 
trimmed to fit either square or round tables. 
The dainty floral or conventional designs 
come in several pleasing colors including 
China-blue, on white grounds. 
See this season’s new patterns at your 
dealer’s. Ask for them by the full name 
to assure getting the finest quality. 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE 
PRODUCTS CO. 
320 Broadway, 


Dept. 6, New York 


MERITAS 
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SO 


It’s now easy... to make sure of getting 


Three Ways to Tell the Genuine 


eS asieates sie “Kirsch” 
box Stipple Tone finish on rod 
















Kirsch Rods are now unmistakably Kirsch in every 
way. The patented StippleTone finish can’t be 
mistaken for anything else. It is exquisitely rich 

and silk-like. More artistic and durable. Also 

the name “Kirsch” is on the box and rod 


Improved Curtain Rods 
at no greater cost 
Kirsch Rods give you the most 
effective aid in window draping. 
They fit all windows; pro- 
vide for al! effects; are 
easily tilted on or off 
the patented Snug 
fit Brackets. Kirsch 
heading rings, dra 


pery hooksand draw “There 


curtain equipment “en 
for use with Kirsch ‘steetineea 
Rods, are equally foe 


simple and practical 


Kirsch Quality 
and Service” 


KIRSCH MFG. COMPANY, 25 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich.,U.S.A. 


Kirsch Mfg. Company of Canada, Ltd., 300 Buller St., Woodstock, Ont. 


FRE eeWonderful Book of 
ye ‘ " 
Window Draping Helps 

\ 32-page book packed with practical aid for window drap- 
ing. Ideas for every roomand every kind of window—single, 


double, triple isement, bay, odd shaped windows and 
doors, French Doors, etc. 24color schemes for living rooms, 
dining rooms, bed-rooms, sun rooms, etc. Instructions for 
measuring windows, making valances, headings; how to sew 
on Kirsch hooks and rings; how to put up draw curtains on 
Kirsch Rods. Our 9th annual book a book of rea! service 





If the booklet doesn’t give all the help you need, write 
the Kirsch Interior Decoration Service Bureau. 





ifls you can make yom 


Try this fascinating new way 
to make things at home @ @ 


” . I HAVE always known that LePage 

a wonderful mender, but I Aad no idea, until I got 
your book, how many nice things I could make 
with it oe 


Easier and quicke: than sewing 


e6 You are really richt about LePage’ Craft 

being easier and quicker than sewing. I made a doll’ 

cradle and a w k ba ¢ t 
The handsome v edit f LePag 

Craft Book t t the ‘ 

with spe new ment v n wt 

plete lrectio " mple i | t t Ww 4 7 
ve lirections f i v If ticle ‘ ; 
unique, dainty, practical and usef f 
Send 10 cents for LePage’s Craft Book 

JusT write your name and addre I unlv on the 

coupon below, tear it out and mail with 10 cent 

i tamp or coin to LePage’s Craft League, 69 

Essex Avenue, Gloucester, 

Ma a 
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The Splendid Road 


[Continued from page 21] 


turn of her path where the Great Road 
ran to the town, she met him—slim and 
quiet, walking he knew not where, his 
head beneath its jaunty tilted hat-brim 
bent in thought. She felt the tide of anger 
rising in her, but, as helplessly as water 
runs down hill, she stopped. And then, 
with the sure knowledge of this his pres- 
ence, every joy that she had known—the 
dawns and campfires of the Crossing, the 
sweet love of her babes, the fierce beauty 
of this virgin land with its pouring wealth 

rose shouting in her heart and she flung 
back her head and laughed. The sound 
was crystal in the soft wet dark. In spite 
of himself the man thrilled to it in every 


nerve 
“Oh, Monsieur!” said Sandra Dehault 
joyously. “It has been long months— 


since that day in Sacramento—long 
months! But you did come—you did 
come!—the Rider on the Great Road go 
ing North! 

She held out an eager hand ai:d Halli 
day took it. “Yes,”’ he said and the word 
came with difficulty because of the way his 
pounding heart seemed to choke his lungs 

The flood of joy in Sandra betrayed her 
tongue into forwardness. “See!” she cried, 
setting forth the babe beneath her cape 
“How the little one has grown! And 
Hester and Connie—they thrive in this 
new country—and we have our cabin—we 
have done well—but come and see—” 

Without conscious volition, as if it had 
been ordered from the beginning and this 
her friend was come in natural sequence 
he turned back up the path and Halliday, 
scarcely conscious himself where he wa 
going, followed. Striding ahead Sandra 
flung open her cabin door, and thus it 
was that the Rider came at last, crossing 
the sill which had been set aside for his 
foot, entering the sanctuary where the 
banked fire waited and the crane hung 
ready at the hearth _ 

The girl strode in after him, knelt “and 
stirred the embers, pushed forth the pre- 
cious chair. She flung her cape aside, and 
reached and took the tilted hat from 
his head. For a moment she gazed 
upon him breathlessly as he sat down 
with the babe upon his unaccustomed 
knee, holding the broad hat in her two 
hands, aimlessly. The fair hair was abun 
dant, falling a bit upon his fine forehead 
the brows beneath were straight, the grey 
eves deep and steady. The mouth—as she 
looked upon his lips at close range once 
more Sandra felt the same aching desire 
which she had voiced to her friend Ann 
Lightfoot that first night, to little Ann’s 
painful embarrassment. It would be an 
easy matter to kiss them—very easy in- 
deed 

Hastily she put the hat by, swung the 
crane aside to hang its kettle on, and said 


primly: “If you will excuse me, sir, a 
short moment ?” At his reply she vanished 
behind the curtain in the corner 

When she came forth a little while 


later she was a different creature. The 
purple delaine swept its rosebud bloom 
ibout her, the wide lace collar was clasped 
by its cameo, the pale silk stockings shone 
under the crossed straps of the slippers 
Deftly and quickly, talking gaily and 
with beautiful words—oh, such beautiful 
words as came not often in her simple 
life—Sandra set the burnished teacups 
down, brought forth — the cannister, 
wrapped the pot in its knitted caddy 
Then she, too, sat her down—on one ol 
the stools, though Halliday earnestly 
proffered the chair—and smiling at him, 
uid 

“Now tell me every thing, Monsieur 
every littlest thing which has happened 
to vou and to all those mv friends whom 
I left in the city on the river’s lip. All 
that is too large a word. There are but 
two. Tell me of Captain Lightfoot and 
little Ann. I love them both in memory.” 

Tell her what had happened to him! 
For an awful moment Halliday was 
dumb and cold. Strange stirrings were mn 
his heart. One moment wild fires were 
flaring in him—strange, excited, happy 
things that made him think of dawns and 
hilltops, of flowers and exalted joys—the 
next a rush as of dark- waters sounded in 
his very soul. He had a fleeting vision 





of the river, running deep and strong with 
the fall rains, and of Lilian Grey sitting 
her horse beside it, looking down with 
innocent eyes. 

He shook himself mentally and began 
to speak, gazing into the fire. The town 
was growing. Also, business was boom- 
ing—every kind under the sun. The 
Lightfoots still lived in town, down along 
the waterfront, though John had bought 
a piece of land, good level bottom. 

When at last Halliday drew forth the 
huge gold watch from his inner pocket 
he sprang up with a contrite exclama- 
tion. “I beg a thousand pardons! I have 
stayed so long! It is unpardonable!” 

“Ts it?” asked the girl wistfully. “When 

have waited since the fall?” 

So—she had known, then, that he 
would come! When he himself had not 
known it. She had “waited since the fall” 

since that day when he had felt her 
arm about his neck, her lips against his 
cheek—Heaven help him, he knew with 
another flash that he had never ceased 
to feel them since! 

He straightened, took his hat from the 
hand that had reached to serve him so 
quickly extended his own. “Good night, 
Miss Dehault,” he said, “I thank you for 
a most pleasant evening. Tomorrow I 
shall be gone by daybreak.” 

Sandra came close, took the hand and 
folded it in both her own. The exquisite 
face with its dark rose beauty was lifted, 
the long dark eyes searched his face, fea- 
ture by feature, with the simple direct- 
ness of a child. They rested longest on 
that lean cheek where she had kissed 
him, as if they would bring back the 
memory of that kiss to him. They did, 
most keenly, and _  Halliday’s _ finger 
twitched from her clasp 

“You—will come again, Galahad?” 
this woman said with a sliding tremor in 
the voice that could play so exquisitely 
on the strings of sound. “You—will ride 
again—on the Great Road—coming 
North ?” 

For a moment the man bit his lips, 
striving after order in his rushing 
thoughts—and in the little silence that 
fell there came, sharp but furtive, the tap 
of knuckles on the barred door. For one 
second Sandra stood transfixed. She had 
heard that sound before, and always she 
had laughed to herself, rocking serenely 
in her little chair. Now the blood poured 
up along her throat in fury, her eves 
widened With one motion she had 
whirled from Halliday, was across the 
room to where an ancient leather case 
reposed on the third trunk-lid. With two 
more she had flung it open and turned 
back, her arm outstretched and in her 
hand the beautiful dueling pistol, its 
gold-and-pearl shining in the light 

Without a second’s pause it spoke in 
the quiet room and a splinter stood out 
from the rough door’s face above a 
clean-drilled hole, accurately placed at 
the height of a man’s head. There was a 
startled oath outside, the sound of feet 
running down the path 

But when Halliday looked again at 
Sandra Dehault she stood with flushed 
face, toying with the pistol. The spell 
was broken. But when he bowed with 
a new stiffness she raised her eyes to his 

and he saw the tears that swam in 
them thickly. Despite the chill that was 
in him he had to hold himself hard to 
keep from taking her savagely against his 
breast, from kissing the long eyes under 
that smoke of tears 

“Goodnight,” he said, laying his hand 
for a shaking moment over hers upon 
the weapon. “I—shall—shall—ride—— 
Goodbve.” 

“Goodbve.” she said, and there were no 
sliding minors in the words. “I wish you 
a safe journey, Monsieur, and—God 
spee d ” 

A little later Clehollis entered the Rough 
And Ready. Angel Allie, watching as she 
was always for sight of his face, saw the 
pallor of his skin, the narrow slits of his 
eyes, the set to his shaven jaw. At the 
soles of the gay stitched boots there 
clung a trace or two of earth—the red- 
brown clay-like soil which ran in a 
broad ribbon down [Turn to page 51] 
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No HOUSEHOLD should be without | 
Sani-Flush. There is nothing else | 
that does the same good work. 
Sani-Flush cleans the toilet bowl 
—makes it sparkling white. It 
cleans the hidden, unhealthful trap 
which cannot be reached by any 
other means. It destroys all foul 
odors. It makes the toilet sanitary. 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the bow!—follow directions on the 
can—and flush. It is harmless to 
plumbing connections. Keep a can 
handy in the bathroom. 
Buy Sani-Flush at your gro- 
cery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can. 





| Cleans Closet Bowls Wi ithout Scouring 


| 
| Tue Hycienic Propucts Co, 
| Canton, Ohio 
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Send for FREE 111 Geisler Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
bird book or SO Cooper Sq., New York City 
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If you intend to paper or paint this Spring, you 
will surely want the big new 1925 Independent 
Wall Paper and Paint Catalog of over 100 actual 
samples and color charts. Let us send yous 
copy by return mail. Just fill in the coupon be- 
low and mail today. 
Save at least 50% 

Direct factory-to-you prices; latest exclusive de- 
signs; each rol] guaranteed or your money back! 
Here are just a few of our remarkable prices 


Wall Paper, per roll + 2c to 30c 
House Paint $2.40 gal. (in bbis. $1.85) 
9x 12 Genuine Congoleum Rug, $15. “< 
Sanitas, per 12 yard roll 

Window Shades . : a8 


Wall Paper Company 
WORLD'S FOREMOST DECORATORS 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Department R 
Gal. 
nm BRS CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! _ 
Independent Wall Paper Co., Pittsburgh, Pa- Dept. R 
Gentlemen: Please send me free of charge your new 1925 catalog 
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The Splendid Road 


[Continued from page 50] 


from the hills behind to stripe the town’s 
skirts—at the south. Just beyond it 
stood the cabin with the brightly cur- 
tained windows 

The painted lips closed in a straight 
line. “It’s no use, Dan,” she said quietly 
“She’s not for you, and if she was I 
wouldn’t let her be.” 

The man laughed. “Don't worry that 
yellow head of yours, Angel,” he said 
“This time you’re barking up the wrong 
tree.” 

He did know her—full well—and it 
was no part of his plan to pit her against 
the woman he wanted. 


ACK in Sacramento Halliday went to 

the home of the Greys with a heart 
so heavy in his breast as to be a burden. 
There he found an atmosphere so sweet, 
so heartily friendly, so filled with ordered 
joy that it was a pleasure to step inside 
the splendid house. The wedding was set 
for early summer and already there were 
a thousand sweet and secret preparation 
under way for its fulfillment 

Looking at his bride-to-be Stanton 
Halliday was under a fire of the spirit 
which he had never dreamed of. The girl 
was all that the most exacting could ask 
for, and he gazed upon her with a sort 
of wondering adoration. 

There was in him a grave fever which 
he could not understand, a sense of im- 
pending tragedy and disaster, a coming 
sadness. However he was very busy with 
arrangements for the widening of his busi 
ness activities in the north, and, with hi 


daily calls at the Grey mansion, the time 


passed quickly. Soon he found himself on 
the eve of another trip on the Jack Hayes 

Standing in the sedate entrance to 
the Grey mansion on the night before 
his departure he held Lilian in his arms 
with a sort of despairing savagery, as if 
he would cling to her frail goodness as 
one, drowning, clings to a spar He 
kissed her many times, smoothing the 
golden head, and murmured tender words 
against the roseleaf cheek. 

“You will not be long away this time, 
will you, Stanton?” the girl asked anx- 
iously. “Always when you are gone alone 
into this wild country I am racked with 
trouble until your return. I have fear 
night and day—and—and I pray con: 
stantly for your safety.” 

“Not long,” the man promised, “not 
longer than I can help.’ 


HE night was dark. Also, the everlast- 

ing rain was falling.‘ Sandra was com 
ing home, alone as usual. Her poke was 
very heavy tonight with the gold of her 
winnings. Soon she would take the stone 
jar once again to Grim & Rumbler 
Must take it before the twenty-fourth 
when the Express Box would go down to 
San Francisco with its gold. This time her 
gold would be in it—literally pounds of 
it—thousands of dollars! Her guerdon for 
the future—hers and the little ones’ 

So she was thinking, striding forward 
with the Unnamed sleeping on her breast, 
when a figure blocked her path in the 
darkness. It was a huge figure, enveloped 
in a cloak, and in a second it had its arms 
around her, its bearded lips seeking her 
mouth. 

When she could tear herself away she 
was panting and outraged. “You beast!” 
she said stiffly through her drawn-back 
lips, “You unspeakable beast! Must I 
take to packing a gun? Stand by!” 

And she went forward, her pace no whit 
hastened by the encounter. The babe 
was whimpering and she soothed it, mur- 
muring. But when Sandra Dehault next 
appeared in public the pearl-handled duel- 
ing pistol hung at her hip in a brand new 
holster 

If Sandra had been beyond resisting 
before, the swagger of that gun about her 
slim hips was the height of lure. Cle- 
hollis looked upon her with a strange ex- 
pression. He felt a tightening of the coils 
of life about him, and yet he played the 
game, would play it to the end. 

So he went boldly to her cabin in the 
daytime. She did not ask him in but he 
took the liberty without the invitation, 
stepped in and closed [Turn to page 69] 
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fo have Beautiful (axed Floors 


OW do you keep your kitchen so spick and 
span? It always looks as though youd 
just laid new linoleum.” 


“Why, this linoleum has been down six years. 
But the man who laid it waxed it for me with 
Johnson's Liquid Wax and he told me if I'd keep 
it waxed that it would stay like new. And wear 
years longer. 


“No, it isn’t any trouble at all since I bought 
one of those Johnson Floor Polishing Outfits. 
Every couple weeks I spread on a thin coat of 
Johnson’s Liquid Wax with the Wax Mop. It 
only takes a few minutes—I don’t touch my 
hands to the wax or the floor —I don’t even stoop 
down! Just pour a little Liquid Wax onto the 
Mop and a few easy strokes gives the floor a thin, 
even coating. 


“Then I polish the wax with the Weighted 
Brush. In a few minutes my floor is beautifully 
polished —and it’s no more trouble than running 
a carpet sweeper. 





“Why yes, I wash my kitchen linoleum, of 
hintaan ” *. doesn’ y k sed wasl Your dealer is authorized to 
course. But it doesnt seem to need washing offer you this $6.65 outfit for 
nearly as often. And then it’ssoeasy—more like only $5.00. It consists of: 
washing off a piece of glass than a floor. 1 Qt. Johnson's Liquid Wax $1.40 


1 Johnson’s Wax Mop. . 
1 Johnson’sWeighted Brush 3 5 


“But I never wash the inlaid linoleum in my ! fchasan’, Home Besutt 
other rooms. I polish it a couple of times a*year PRES “ 
with Johnson's Liquid Wax and that gives such 
a hard, dry polish that dust stays right on the 
surface. I re-wax the doorways and traffic spots 
when they start to show wear—but that only 
takes a few minutes. 





“All the wood floors in my house are waxed 
too. In fact, I couldn't keep house without 
ee al a . 
Johnson's Liquid Wax! I use it to polish my esidiatiniiatititaia te 
furniture and woodwork —to clean white enamel nish the Johnson Floor Polishing 


” Outfit. They also carry a full line 
—and on the car of Johnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes. 





Insist upon your dealer supplying you with the Johnson $6.65 Floor Polishing 
Outfit for $5.00o—it means a saving of $1.65. 

This offer is good at department, drug, grocery, hardware and paint stores. If 
your dealer cannot furnish the outfit—write us for the name of the nearest dealer 
who can. If you already have a mop—you can get the Weighted Brush, a quart of 
Johnson's Liquid Wax and the 25c Book for $3.50—a saving of $1.65. Or, any of 
these articles may be purchased separately. 

Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson Book on Home Beautifying at your best paint 
or hardware store. Or, mail us 10c to cover postage and wrapping. 


$.C. JOHNSON & SON - Dept.MC2 - RACINE, WISCONSIN 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” (Canadian Factory: Brantford) 
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SERVE 


APRICOT 


Why let winter dic- 
tate your menus? 

Serve fruit often. For 
fruit—more than any- 
thing else— puts health, 
variety and goodness into 
cold-weather meals. 

Take Det Monre 
Apricots as an example. 
Luscious and full-fla- 
vored as the day they 
were picked! Irresistible 
—intheirownrich syrup 
just as they come from 
thecan. And nothing bet- 
| ter—in tempting treats 
like baked apricot pud- 
ding, apricot shortcake, 

or apricot charlotte russe. 

But howeveryouserve 

them, make sure of their 

goodness. Ask your gro- 

cer for De. Monrre—and 
get the quality you want. 


Many new apricot shes are given in “* The 
Det Monte Fruit Book"’—a picked colle@ion 
pes of America's best 
ties, Forafree copy, 

Catifernia Packing 


sco, Cailfornia, 





of the favorite fruit re 
ng auth 
ment 328, 
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Corporation, San Franc 
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Main Street 


[Continued 
indeed sticking a bit, with paint 
Also, be it known, there were newly 
painted flower boxes with quite a blaze 
ol purple asters in them on each of the 
fioor landings as we climbed the four 
flights to our rooms. The lift runs about 
quarterly 
On each one of those landings, also, 
during our entire stay, was always to be 


found a man in plain clothes, sitting with 
idle hands and watching. Just watching 
E’xplanations regarding these men differed 


One clerk explained them as guards outside 
the suites of the visiting embassies. An 
other us “floor-watchmen,” and still an 
other accounted for them as “friends of 


some of the guests.” 

Whatever, whoever, whyever—these fig 
ures on the landings of every floor re 
mained throughout our stay 

The eye of Russia. It is cyclopean and 
you know that it seldom is caught nap 
ping. You know that in all probability, 


when you so much as walk into a shop to 
purchase a lead pencil, lead pencils by the 


way are at a premium in the large cities, 
(pretty nearly every commodity is!) that 
the same invisible recording eye is tran 
scribing that act into the Book of Russia 


A bright young British journalist in the 
room next to ours moved one day into 
smaller quarters down the hall. As we came 


down into the lobby that morning, we 
heard the clerk meticulously telephoning 
to “headquarters” the epochal fact that 
So and So, formerly of suite so and so 
had moved that day into room so and so 

That unseen eye! After a while it begins 
to get on your nerves and burn against 
your back like a sun 

It is not, “Where were you last night?” 
But, “I know where you were last night!” 


We personally have no complaint 
against that eye. It permitted us to go our 
various ways, (and various they were! 
unmolested. But just the same, well 
have you ever, on a dark night on a 
lonely street had a sense of being fol 
lowed? Not pleasant, is it, even if the 


hold-up doesn't come off? 

For the two rooms, sans bath, at the 
rejuvenated, third-rate hotel we paid Ritz 
Carlton rates, plus an extremely stiff tax 
that makes the rate of living, even for 
Americans, accustomed as we are to profit 
cering of sorts, seem exorbitant 

Russia is the one country in the world 
that makes the American dollar look puny 

Some wag has it that the cheapest things 


in Russia are caviar and the American 
dollar. A mere wag’s wag of course, but 
the fact is, what with the stabilization of 
the ruble, the American and his dollar 


finds himself put to it to keep pace 

The Russian prefers his ruble, and the 
American dollar is second best and then 
only, when for some reason known only 
to the Russians themselves, the word 
“Washington” is engraved upon the green 
back 

Food, clothing, 
taxis, commodities 


hotels, 
are more expensive 


amusements, 
than 


they are in America 

You ask, how then, does the impover 
ished Russian manage? All of Russia is 
asking that of itself and yet apparently 
the scheme of stabilization is working for 
the moment, although no one takes the 
currency seriously. The Russian spends 
what he earns because today’s ruble may 


be tomorrow's taper-with-which-to-light- 


his-cigarette. Today’s the day! I'll spend 


you, ruble, not while the spending is good 
but while the ruble is good 
But the complicated subject of the 


Russian currency system has no place here 

The fact is, that today the Russian who 
buys a meal in a restaurant, a suit of 
clothes, a taxi ride, or a pear from a fruit 
stand, pays more for it than the American 
in America 

We established ourselves with a 
amount of comfort in the hotel. Not one 
of the much heralded dynasty of rats, 
which only a short time before had raced 
the corridors, showed his head from be 
hind fresh paint during the weeks of our 
stay. Linen, while none too plentiful, was 
fairly clean and the blankets, even if of 
the horse variety and at Ritz rates, were 
fresh and new smelling 

The following placards, 


fair 


with variations, 


Russia 


jrom 
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you in hotels and restaurants 

The man who accepts a gratuity or tip 
is not worthy to be part of our great 
organization 

You find, however, that the man who 
carries in your breakfast tray lingers at 
the door with the old familiar linger that 
speaks so much louder than words. If 
after a few days you continue to heed the 
plac ard instead of the linger, you discover 


greet 


that breakfast, after you ring for it, is 
apt to arrive later and later and ultimately 
not at all 


The attitude of the 

“Who are you, anyhow, 
outsider, expect to come in here and be 
served by me?” A question not always 
casy to answer, even to one’s self 

On the other hand, the street beggar, 
and he still thrives in thousands, will ap- 
proach you in the supposedly obsolete 
lingo of autocracy 

Our first day in Moscow had come in 
like a lion. A scorching, penetrating kind 
of summer-heat of the made-in-America 
brand. Flies poured in buzzing hordes 
through the screenless windows, and water, 
undrinkable except when boiled, came 
from the faucets in warm, brownish 
streams 

One never had the feeling of eupeptic 
well-being. You hesitated between washing 
in the warm, brown stuff or carrying 
around the grime of the trip. You hesi- 
tated between sending travel-stained gar- 
ments to the laundry to be washed in that 
brown water, or to continue wearing the 
grimy blouse. You bought a pound of 
Crimean grapes in a fruit store and even 
after they were rinsed in boiled water, the 
memory of the net-work of flies that had 
hung over the counter and the griminess 
of the hands that had weighed out the 
fruit, would intrude 

Well, that very first day we unearthed 
our letters of introduction, identificafien, 
etc., and sallied forth. We called on vari- 
ous government officials and were courte- 
ously received. 

The general impression in Europe and 
America seems to be that the Russian 
government permits the foreigner to 
only certain of its more favorable aspects, 
and that, therefore, the visitor is able to 
size up only one side of things and that 
side, the best side. 

While it is true that we were not per- 
mitted to visit the prisons, take photo- 
graphs, etc., the above general statement 
is by no means entirely true 

Naturally the Russian government is 
anxious to put its best foot forward for 
the visitor. So is ours. When Mrs. Jones 
has company for dinner and takes her 
guests through her home, she does not 
show them the attic or the cellar places. 
When we in America have foreign guests 
we are not eager to point out to them the 
aspects of our national or civic life of 
which we are least proud. And after all, 
we have them, you know 

It is true, that in Russia 
shunted through a more or ready - 
made program of events: Vocational 
Schools, Foundling Homes, various Exhibit 
“A” looking enterprises of the new régime; 
but on the other hand, it was our experi- 
ence that nothing was placed in the way 
of our exploring for ourselves 

Since my mission had to do with people 
rather than with politics, and since I had 


man who serves you 
that you, an 


see 


you are 
less 


avowedly set out to meet not only Leon 
Trotsky, but the man-in-the-street, John 
Smithsky, much of my time was spent 


browsing 

In all of my amblings in and out of 
Russian homes, sipping tea with men and 
women of various political beliefs, sitting 
tor long hours beside this and that family 
samovar, I was never restricted, warned 
or questioned by any outside voice of 
authority 


What kind of tab was kept on our 
movements we were never to know. On 
every side we were informed that we 
might rest assured that it was close tab. 
Often our hosts would betray uneasiness 
for us, but in the end I am only able te 
record laissez-faire, courtesy, hospitality 


and the right to come and go pretty much 
as we pleased 


One family, where the head of the house 
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KITCHEN” ¥ 


BOUQUET ‘si 
Puts the snap lad 


in his soups, ’ 


stews, gravies! 







Fresh vegetables made into liquid magic 
that enables you to make home cooking 
taste like the creations of famous chefs. 
Never be without Kitchen 
Bouquet in the pantry! 







If your grocer can’t sup- 
ply you send 10 cents for 
generous sample bottle. 
Recipe folder sent free. 
KITCHEN BOUQUET, Inc. 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 


















Discovers Amazing 
NEW WAY fo make 
ANGEL FOOD ux 


N RS. Grace Osborn, the well 
known culinary expert, has 
discovered an entirely new and dif- 
ferent way tomake Angel Food Cake~a 
method that absolutely never fai 


Big Moneyin Spare Time 


By using this new easy method scores of women 
are turning their spare timeintocash—they make 
from $10 to $20a week baking Angel Food for pare 
ties, clubs and hotels. This amazing new method 
also makes Prize-winning Mahogany, Klondike, 











Lady Baltimore, Fudge Cakes, and many others, 
Full particulars will besent free. Write your name 
and address on letter, postcard or margin of this 
and mail to me at once 
Box. 802 
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Mrs. Grace Osborn _ Bay City, Mich. 
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Milk 


For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers 


Avoid Imitations 


“ask tor HOrlick’s 
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Malted Milk / 
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Fortunes are being made in Tea Rooms, Cafeterias. 

Motor Inns end Cotfee Shops eg teem You can 

one in your own home ey hand over “Tet. 

or manage one ‘already going. Big ealaries paid to train 
managers; shortage acute. We teach you entire busi- 

pene $2, 5 os fo Tours spare time. Be independent. Write 


Lewis ig, Tea Room Institute 
Dept.M-S042 Washington, D. C. j 
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money taking orders 
forlovely 


ady-to-Wear Dresses. 


Agents Make $10 to $20 a Day 
Part or full time. Style Portfélio, 
a Samples 


and Instructions fur- 
*“HOW’’ Book an 


TON, ‘tncer or rated, 
Dept. 133 - 134 S. Market St., Chicage 








Get manufacturer’s prices. Save 
1-4 to 1-20n stoves, ranges, fur- 
naces, and household goods dur- 


toe 24 a shipments. 80 are 
= ialin your home. 530,000 cus- 
tomers bene od. Kalama7oo quill. 
KALAMAZOO 
STOVE CO, 
Manufacturers 
70 Rochester 
Avenue 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 


~ Send for FREE BOOK. 


A Kalamazoo 
Tae Direct to You” 
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' CUT ME OUT : 
: and mail me with your name and address 8% 
st? Dept. 2 W, McCall's Magazine, 250 West & 
1 37th Street, New York. I will tell you how 4% 
g tO get an extra $5.00 or $10.00 easily. 4 
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} MAIL TODAY! : 
i ‘ 
See SB SB SSF SBS SB SF SS eS Se Be ee ee eee ‘ Mail 
Dialogs, Monologs, VaudevilleActs aod 
Musical Comacies How to Stage a Play | “serre 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods | Pleas 
strel Ope ning Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog FREE. opy © 
tT. s. DEN ISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dent. 36 CHICAGO | N 
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a Etc. 
pt lettering, including twx | Addre 
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How many ways 
do you use 


MAPLEINE? 


Or course there’s one universal 
use ~as a home syrup-maker. 
Mapleine makes a truly delicious 
syrup. Quickly, economically! 
But there are so many other uses 
too! Asa flavoring forcakes, fillings, 
icings, pies ~ for pudding sauces, 
candies, dainty desserts of all 
kinds. Mapleine makes your old 
recipes new. 
Upon request we'll gladly mail you 

A [eatin arerenindl Mallee sees 

CRESCENT MFG. CO. 


4 West Connecticut Street 
Seattle, Washington 


MAPLEINE 
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For Syrup -For Flavoring 





























Mail the coupon today for your FREE copy 
| Dept. Dietetics and Cookery 
| Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y 


opy of “Good Pies—Easy to Make.” 
| Name...... ‘ 

Address 
¢ Cio... 








“The best pie I ever ate,” everyone 

will exclaim if you use this free book 

as your guide to better baking. It 

tells how easily you can make flaky 

crusts and delicious fillings. 

MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY 
Makers of 


NONESUCH | 
MINCEMEAT 


lease send me FREE and without obligation, a 
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Main Street—Russia 


had been imprisoned for years, for re 
marks alleged to be seditious to soviet 
régime, expressed great concern for us and 
thought our visit to his home extremely 
ill advised 

Since I am going to journey with you 
into the home life of Russia as it is being 
lived under soviet régime, I may as well 
begin right here with this family, whom 
we shall label the A’s. The C’s, D’s, E’s, 
etc., to follow in order. 

Before the revolution, Mr. A. was ap- 
proximately a one-hundred-thousand-dol- 
lar-a-year man, a consulting engineer of 
foremost ability and with many feats in 
bridge and viaduct construction to his 
credit. He is now superintendent of a farm 
implement factory at a salary of thirty 
dollars a month. We visited him there. The 
factory stood in the center of a large yard 
that looked like the dumping ground of a 
junk and old iron dealer. The building was 
low and unmodern and not fireproof and 
stairways and hallways sagged. 

Mr. A., obviously a very busy person, 
was at his desk. In overalls. He greeted 
us cordially. He had the pointed beard and 
the high bright eyes of the student. And 
some of the pallor, although that might 
have been prison pallor. Mr. A. had spent 
four years in prison, His conversation was 
too guarded to be enlightening. Yes, every- 
thing was working fairly well At least one 
could hope for the new generation. Maybe 
something would come out of it all for 
the youngsters. 

Mr. A. had a son in the Red army. The 
boy was a most avowed and extravagant 
Trotsky enthusiast. One is more and more 
convinced, beholding at this moment 
Trotsky wobble on his white pine chair, 
that while he remains the god, the idol 
and the hero of the army and navy, that 
chair can never entirely go from under 
him. Well may the régime see in him 
and fear in him another Napoleon. Napo- 
leon at his greatest, too, with few, if any 
of the traits that defeated the Frenchman. 

But Mr. A’s views were so obviously 
uttered in the key of being diplomatic 
Mr. A. had once gone to prison for an 
alleged seditious remark. There were the 
deepest brackets around his mouth I 
have ever seen in a human face, and lines 
crawled deeply into the flesh of his fore- 
head. There were constant interruptions of 
workingmen (invariably puffing at ciga- 
rettes), coming into their chief’s office 
from the shop and every so often Mr. A. 
was called to the telephone. 

Not the desk instrument that our 
humblest merchant takes for granted. 
When Mr. A. was called he spent several 
minutes walking half the length of the 
factory and down a half flight of stairs 
to the booth. 

So we made our visit brief, but later 
that same day we were to meet the A 
family in their home. Himself had mes- 
sages from Mrs. A’s brother, a well known 
biologist in Pittsburgh. Mr. A. arranged 
the appointment by telephone. 

The A’s lived on what had obviously 
once been a pretentious residential street, 
not far removed from one of the magnif- 
icent town homes of the Marasov family. 
That house, its magnificent stone work 
like rose point lace seen through a big 
Bertha of a magnifying glass, stands for 
all the world like some demented bride 
who has been running through mud and 
mire in all her gorgeous raiment. A wreck 
of beauty. A wraith of splendor. 

The usual dis-repair characterized the 
look of the apartment building in which 
the A’s dwelt. There were rents in the 
stone work. Paint peeling off in great 
scabs. Broken windows. And the court- 
yard, which you suspected from the lay- 
out of it had once been a formal garden, 
was hung with wash, littered with children 
and chickens and women sitting along the 
copings, many of them with suckling babes. 

If you would better understand the 
housing condition in Moscow, try to 
imagine that the dwellers in your city had 
suddenly decided to hold an enormous 
lottery. Every house in town was to be 
numbered, those numbers cast into a huge 
hat, and all persons drawing that number 
to be allotted space in that house. 

In Moscow the result is not quite that, 
because in some instances ‘amilies have 
been allowed to retain space in the build- 


ing formerly occupied by them, and also 
in some cases, space has been allotted with 
an eye to its proximity to place of em 
ployment. But in general the dweller in 
Moscow has discovered that communistic 
living makes strange neighbors. 

I know of one case where a man and 
his wife engaged in what corresponds to 
Salvation Army work, occupy a room 
next to that occupied by a _ notorious 
woman-about-town. For this woman to 
reach her quarters, it is necessary for her 
and her friends to pass through the room 
occupied by the redeemers of souls 

The A’s considered themselves fortunate 
in that they were permitted to retain three 
of the ten rooms of the apartment that 
they had occupied for fifteen years before 
the revolution. A front room, a court 
room and a small room off the kitchen 
that had once been servants’ quarters 
Twenty-two other human beings now 
occupy the remaining rooms, sharing the 
common kitchen and bath. 

Consider, Mrs. Housekeeper, the pre- 
dicament of Mrs. Moscow. Suppose that 
when the lots were apportioned out in 
your city that you had drawn, to share 
the room next to yours, in what had once 
been your own cherished home, a slum 
family unaccustomed to the fastidious 
scale of housekeeping necessary to your 
happiness and well-being. Suppose you 
had to share what had once been your 
neat little kitchen and its row of blue 
and white “cereal set” jars on the shelf, 
with a slatternly housewife who left en 
trails of fish in the sink that you had to 
share with her and who strung up a line 
of family washing over the rusty hulk of 
what had once been your meticulously 
polished stove. Suppose that in order to 
reach your own room you had to pass 
through what had once been your little 
guest chamber, but which is now occu 
pied by a strange couple who live in there 
with four cats and a turtle that some- 
times crawls out into the hall. 

Suppose that what had once been your 
pretty foyer was now piled to the ceiling 
with trunks and overflow luggage and the 
curious bundles of belongings concocted 
by people from various walks of life. Sup 
pose you shared the bath room that had 
once been your very own, with twenty 
strangers, and that when you went into 
what had once been your kitchen, you 
had to drop a coin into a slot in order to 
boil a kettle of water on what had once 
been your own stove. 

Small issues compared to the great- 
ness of the Vision of the greatest good for 
the greatest number? 

Well, first of course, there is yet to be 
answered the question that has been puz- 
zling the civilized world for the eight 
years’ duration of the experiment. 7s the 
enterprise headed toward the goal of the 
greatest good for the greatest number? 
Not, is that goal realized? Eight years can- 
not answer that. But is the ship in the 
course that leads toward that destination ? 

Secondly, live through those small issues 
day after day, month after month, year 
after year and see to what extent they be- 
gin to affect the temper, the temperament, 
the psychology and even the physiology 
of the nation. 

Home life, family life, morale, morals, 
privacy, cleanliness, the entire social fabric 
are just a few of the aspects of national 
life involved in small day by day issues. 

After all, the flame of superb fanaticism 
burns in the Leon Trotskys, but God 
help the John Smithskys who have not the 
white light to illumine their days. And take 
my word, precious few of the John Smith- 
skys have it. 

The A’s belong to the John Smithskys 
Here was a family struggling to adjust 
itself to a condition that seemed to reckon 
as little, if at all, with the needs of the 
bourgeoisie as the old régime had reckoned 
with the peasant. 

The middle class of Russia, which in 
cludes the marrow of the country, the 
bourgeois and the intelligentsia, feels that 
it has sold its soul for a mess of pottage 

Mrs. A. and her two daughters received 
us in the front room which served as bed 
living-dining-room. There was a piano and 
book shelves, but pretty nearly everything 
else was of the strictly utilitarian nature 
ef couch-beds, trunks, [Turn to page 54] 
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Ataste to be 
remembered 


v> don’t forget the flavor of 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter, For 
it is not an ordinary flavor, this 
roasted blend of Spanish and 
Virginia peanuts, crushed to an 
easy spread. Many women have 
found that Beech-Nut Peanut But- 
ter, just because of this flavor, can 
be used in a wide variety of ways. 


For sweet sandwiches for after- 
noon tea or to serve after cards, 
spread one thin slice of bread with 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter and the 
other with shredded pineapple, 
chopped figs or candied fruits. 
And for more substantial fare, cut 
the bread thicker and add Beech- 
Nut Bacon or sliced ham to Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter. Of course, 
some flavor connoisseurs just 
scoop it out of the jar and eat it 
| alone or on plain slices of bread. 
They like it best that way and 
nobody can blame them, for it 
really is delicious. At your gro- 
| cer’s, in glass jars. 
BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


~ Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter 


"Foods and Confections of Finest Flavor” 





Dept. W-9 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajohazie, N.Y. 

Please send,without expenseto me, Mrs. Ida Bailey 

Allen's Beech-Nut Book of menus, recipes and ser- 

vice information. 
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C hhe oldest 


beauty secret 


in the world 


C he Idest beauty secretin the rldis nota 


magic formula for renewing the skin overnight, 


or miraculously remoulding the figure in the 


slender proportions of girlhood. Yet it may be 


termed a secret, for aithougn it has been used by 





of women who have lost and are losin the 


bear 


EAUTY—real beauty—comes from 








within. The enemies of beauty—sallow 
ness, a “muddy” and flabby skin, pre 

mature nkles, dull eye these are but 

rlace e\ nce of conditior which lie deep, 
beyond the reach of surface treatment. 

Beauty is chiefly associated with youth be 
cause the vital organs of youth—the nerve 
the digestive system—are usually unim 
paired. Children live normally, in most home 
rhey are required to eat with discriminati 

to observe normal hours of rest. They get 
regular exercise. They are t allowed arti 
ficial stimulant With careful observance of 
these t , common-sense rule they emerge 
into matu , beautif 

Then these restrictions are removed. And 
youth—or most young people—hasten to 
avail themselves of their new freedom. ‘‘Free 
dom,” ali too frequently, means disregard- 
ing the wise es of health which have been 
learned i ol, and enforced at home. It 
means loss of sleep. It means indulgence in 


r 
any food which tempts the eye—in mealtime 
beverages formerly denied—beverages which 






the old resilience and buoyancy. With half of 
their live yet before them, these women have 
lost their most compelling charm—a source 
of their greatest happine S. 

And it could so ea ily be otherwise! For 
thousands of women, in this age and every 
other, by following the safe, simple rules of 
health they learned in childhood, have re- 
tained their freshness and charm straight 
through the cares and problems of middle 
life, up to the very threshold of old age. 

One of these rules—and a most important 
one— is toavoid the useof caffein. In 2,000,000 
American homes, people do this without sac- 
rificing the enjoyment and benefit of a hot 
mealtime drink, by using Postum. 





Postum is made of whole wheat and bran, 
weetened a trifle, and skillfully roasted. It 
contains no trace of caffein or any other arti- 
ficial stimulant. It has a delightful flavor, 
the flavor of roasted wheat—and wheat is 
the best-liked food in the world! The oldest 
beauty secret is natural living—and that in- 
cludes living without drug stimulation. 
Accept the offer of Carrie Blanchard, famous 
food demonstrator! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer! 
“T want you to try Postum for thirty days. 
I want to start you out on your test by giv- 
ing you your first week’s supply, free, and 
my own directions for preparing it in the 
most delicious way. 


“You will be glad to know, too, that Pos- 








contain caffein. And the fleeting stimulation tum costs much less per cup. 
f caffein is | ed, more ar nor Y) “ | 
i = followed, m and m = by Will you send me your name and address? 
r he CCT I ervi n , 1) \ ; , x 
: pag: ~ roa. soe desma nervousne cig lell me which kind you prefer—Instant Pos- 
eve GOLUSURRESS. tum or Postum Cereal (the kind you boil). 
\ few brief years of beautiful womanhood I'll see that you get the first week’s supply 
Then, for so many, fine lines appear—the right away.” 
tentacles of weariness. Sal 
hes the skin. 
ssh and spirit FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich McC. 2-25 


I want 











P | 
. ie 
| Name 
] 
| Street 
i f City 
the easiest drinks in the world t -- 
prepare. Postum Cereal isa "as 
to make, but should be boiled 2 
minutes 


make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, the first week’s supply of 


Instant Postum... J Check 
Pec & _ which you 
) 
° EREAL . -O prefer 
State 





In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd., 


45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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Main Street—Russia 


[Continued from page 53] 


china, etc. A portrait of Mrs. A., regal and 
lovely, done into a wall panel over the 
mantel piece bore faint resemblance to the 
little woman, badly in need of front 
dentistry, who greeted us. One grown 
daughter was tall and strikingly dark, but 
over stout, the slightly younger or~ short 
and blonde and also careless of _r figure. 
There was a nine-year-old boy, ¥ ° 

as all Russian youngsters do, i 
politics and new economic p .ciple. He 
should have been in school, b .t owing to 
crowding and the fact that invariably the 
child of the peasant is given first chance, 
he, as a son of a bourgeois, was obliged to 
remain at home for the more or less fitful 
tutoring his mother aiid sisters could give 
him. 

No Russian family is too cramped or 
too poor for the hospitality of the samo- 
var. It is the housewife’s first gesture. It 
is the brightly polished hearthstone of the 
most sordid home. 

The A’s, like most of the families we 
were to visit, were no less eager to hear 
about America than we were to hear about 
Russia. “What do they think of us in 
America,” you are asked on all sides. “Ah, 
that is my dream. To see America!” 

The A’s crowded about to hear news 
of the American relatives in Pittsburgh. 
Their photographs hung on the wall. The 
girls eager to hear about their American 
cousins. The mother moved to tears as she 
heard the first hand information Himself 
had to give about her brother. 

The women of the A family also talked 
guardedly, but if there was bitterness in 
their faces there was a certain engaging, 
high-handed acceptance of the situation 
that was not without its humor. 

“We live like pigs, now, but we at least 
try to live like little pink pigs,” said the 
younger of the girls, handing out tea in 
glasses that were mounted in holders like 
our ice cream soda glasses,Sgut of beauti- 
ful, finely wrought silver. 

Apparently these remnants of old afflu- 
ence were seldom if ever used. In fact, 
Mrs. A. was frankly apprehensive, hurry- 
ing along the sacred rite of tea drinking, 
washing the silverware at the samovar, 
wrapping and packing the holders safely 
out of sight in the drawer of a large, old- 
fashioned wardrobe. 

“One can never tell who is seeing or 
overhearing,” she said. “Those few pieces 
we have still in our possession might make 
it very unpleasant for us if they find it 
out.” And so the second installment of tea 
was taken out of plain tumblers. 

The tea Niagara of Russia plunges on 
through murder of czars, revolution and 
gory death. The national gesture might be 
said to be that tiny turning of the samovar 
spigot. To compute the average number 
of glasses per annum per capita, of even 
a city the size of Odessa, would delight 
the soul of one of those eager <pirits who 
likes to figure out that the loaf sugar con- 
sumed per annum in the State of Delaware, 
would if placed on end to end reach from 
Bangor, Maine to within a mile of Brook- 
line, Massachusetts. 

Who knows but that it is to this an- 
cient and ritual beverage that the Slav 
owes his resiliency of spirit! Your Russian 
can sit in a café, listen to music in the 
plaintive key that so dominates that coun- 
try, and enjoy three national luxuries. 
Tea, melancholia and leisure. 

They were all three in abundance that 
afternoon at the A’s. We remained three 
hours. Every Russian has his tales of hard- 
ship and deprivation and hunger. And 
every Russian, being human, delights just 
a little to recount them. The A’s had 
suffered, indeed. Had seen their pleasant 
home reduced from comfort to what 
bordered on squalor. 

“Why, up to the time I was sixteen,” 
explained the older daughter, “I did not 
know how water boiled and had never 
picked up a shoe from the floor for my- 
self. Of course I realize that it was just 
those conditions that brought around the 
revolution and of course it’s better that 
those days are gone. But, if only one felt 
that they actually were. It seems to me 
that all human beings react alike under 
given conditions. Look at the new régime 
now. How does it differ from the old ex- 


cept that a new class is tyrannizing . . . 

That about sums up the rather timidly 
ventured comment of most of the bour 
geois and intelligentsia with whom one 
talks. The older daughter, you learned t: 
your surprise, had developed tuberculosis 
contracted during years of malnutrition 
and had been obliged to take on the un- 
seemly weight in an effort to regain her 
health. 

Her studies at medical college had been 
interrupted in her second year for the same 
reason that her small brother was forced 
to remain home from school. A student 
committee, made up of children of the 
peasant class, had been selected to weed 
out certain students in order to make way 
for more children of peasants. Miss A 
as a daughter of a bourgeois had been 
among the first to go. 

The younger Miss A. you discovered 
has anaemia. She had a brilliant musical 
education and was a teacher. But pupils 
were scarce. How did they pass the time? 
Well, of course one has one’s friends, 
although nowadays, what with secret 
service lurking in strange places, it was 
difficult to tell who were actually friends 
and who were spies. There was always 
the dread of summons, telling you to be 
ready and at a certain railroad station 
such and such a day to take such and 
such a train. 

Many received it. You never heard from 
them once they were gone, but the rumor 
was that they were being sent away in 
large numbers to colonize remote parts of 
Russia and there to earn precarious livings 
fishing or mining, as the case might be 

It was hard to say how one really did 
pass the time. One hoped to be strong 
enough soon to obtain employment of 
some kind. One never went out. One just 
—oh, just stayed at home. 

That is emphatically true of the Russian 
middle-class woman not engaged in defi- 
nite employment. In all our weeks of day 
by day, unexpected dropping in on people, 
we never once found the unemployed 
women of the family “not at home.” 

You simply do not see this class of 
woman on the streets. Where are the 
exotic Russian women we so admire when 
they come to America? Surely there is 
no biology to explain that the beauty of 
Russian women was confined to the aris- 
tocracy. You still see them in Paris and 
the capitals of Europe. Beautiful blonde 
and brunette Slav women. Where does 
Russia conceal those who have remained 
at home? 

Russian women are too busy and too 
serious to think of that perk of ribbon 
bow or that bit of colored sash which 
somehow helps to make their sex such a 
decorative part of the physical aspect of 
the world in which we live. One doesn’t 
wonder about the powders and the scents 
that you neither see nor whiff. 

No, the Russian women are not beauti- 
ful, these days. One wonders just where 
seriousness may cross the border into 
demoralization. After all, it is a sorry day 
for the morale of a land when the women 
leave off caring about their back hair. 

The back hair of Russia is a sight! 

Mrs. A., who was forty-eight, and ten 
years before had been the lovely regal 
creature of the panel portrait, now has 
two front teeth missing and her hair has 
about the gloss of suéde. Of course dentis- 
try is expensive but more than that, Mrs. 
A. doesn’t care! 

So much for the A’s. One wonders how 
long Mr. A. will succeed in holding his 
allegedly seditious tongue and what desti- 
nies the girls will work out for themselves 

About Mr. and Mrs. A., however, one 
does not wonder so much, after all. They 
realize that for them personally, there is 
not much to hope for. They must pin their 
faith to posterity. And in that dream of 
Tomorrow’s Russia, must find the courage 
to carry on their todays. 


Miss Hurst will publish her 
final article about Soviet 
Russia in the March McCall's; 
it reveals the famous author’s 
conclusion regarding her 
amazing discoveries in that 
devastated country. —Ed. 
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a i Cream of Tartar Baking Powder is 
best from a healthful point of view” 


“What kind of baking powder do you 
consider best from a healthful point of 
view?” 

That was the question recently put to 
a notable group of dietitians in recog- 
nized hospitals all over the 
country. 

82° of those replying defi- 


nitely said ‘Cream of Tartar!”’ 
OSPITAL dietitians are 
perhaps more compe- 
tent than any other group to 
speak on this subject. 
For hospital dietitians 
are chosen only after 
wide experience in the 
chemistry of foods— 
the work they do de- 
mands the most exact- 
ing care. 
Their emphasis on the importance 
of the right kind of baking powder in 
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the daily diet and their overwhelming en- 
dorsement of cream of tartar, the principal 
ingredient of Royal, is of vital interest to 
every housekeeper. 


It is a precious ingredient—this cream of 
tartar. 


Every bit of it used in Royal Baking 
Powder is made from the finest 
grapes grown. Much labor is in- 
volved, infinite care and expense 
—but ever since Royal Baking 
Powder was first formulated, over 
50 years ago, Royal’s importations 
of pure cream of tartar have gone 
on uninterruptedly. 


In all these years there has been 
no variation in the high health 


Contains no alum 
Leaves no bitter taste 






quality of the baking powder so many mil- 
lions depend on daily. 


2c worth insures your success 


Cakes and biscuits baked with Royal can 
be readily distinguished from all others. 
Royal makes them not only marvelously 
light and fluffy but insures a fine, even tex- 
ture, a delicious full flavor with no trace of 
bitter taste. Yet enough Royal for a large 
luscious layer cake—the kind your family 
likes best— costs less than 2c! 

Experienced cooks know they can trust 
Royal to do its full duty every time; inexpe- 
rienced cooks have the best luck with it. For 
fifty years it has been used in millions of 

homes for successful baking. 


Send for complete 
recipe book--FREE 


Practical and delicious recipes 
of all kinds—over 350 alto- 
gether! Tested by experts for 
accuracy. Over 9,000,000 
copies of this famous Royal 
Cook Book have already been 
distributed. Let us send you a 
copy free—use this coupon. 








COCOA CREAM CAKE—Melting chocolate is often trouble- 
some. With cocoa, this cake is easily and quickly made. 
NUT AND RAISIN ROLLS—If the dough is handled lightly 
and rolled thin the rolls will be light, crisp and flaky. 























The Royal Baking Powder Co., 
103 East 41st Street, New York 


Send me free copy of the famous Royal Cook Book —-over 350 
FEATHER COCOANUT CAKE—An easy method is to sift delicious, tested recipes for all kinds of foods. 
dry ingredients in one bowl, mix the liquids in another, 


then combine. Name ‘vik de Pate bake Daoks nese eadaawe 
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SEND for the famous Royal Cook Book—lIts FREE 
Recipes for the foods shown above are in this book 
or will be sent you if you write for them 
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DEPENDABLE 


The serene confidence with which the capable 
housewife approaches the kitchen oven is due. 
to her skill\in baking, her confidence in her 
recipe, and her dependence on the uniform 
quality of the flour she uses. 

She knows that if she should use a different 
kind of flour each time she bakes, or if she 
should use a kind of flour that is not always 
the same, sack after sack—both her skill and 
the recipe might be questioned: 

Then where would be her_pride in. her well- 
known chocolate cake! 

Millions of housewives use Gold Medal 
because they know that it is a good 
and always good. Each 
new sack is always exactly ‘like the last one. ‘ 

Only a milling concern as large as the mil- 
lers of Gold Medal Flour, the largest in the 
world, can make an absolutely uniformly good 
flour. Because wheats differ each year in each 
locality and the Gold Medal mills are so located 
that they alone can pick and choose from 
every nook and corner where the right wheat 
for Gold Medal grows best. 


Flour 
flour for all baking 


WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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GOLD MEDAL RECIPE ; “ee a 
Send for Gold Medal Recipe No. 2054-B*. | WASHBUAN'S 
ll make the best chocolate cake you ' GOLD MEDAL 
( deme Crocker FLOUR \ 
OLD MEDAL Home Service Department “te mel 
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for a better days work 
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| Sedentary worker 


~ Clad in Gay New Dresses 
By the Service Editor 


This chart shows the 
| difference in relative 
food requirements 











shown in the booklet pictured at 

the top of this page, McCall’s Ser- 
vice Booklets stand at attention, ready 
to aid you with each of the varied 
activities of your home. 

Are you a lover of beauty, with a 
yearning to conquer for yourself the se- 
crets of loveliness and charm? Or a mother, 
anxious for help in the perplexing prob- 
lems of child care? Or, perhaps, just a 
young girl, to whom the future means 
wedding-bells and new_ responsibilities? 

Maybe you are considering a quaint, 
old-fashioned garden, where hollyhocks 
sway? Do you long for a real home of 
your own where every detail breathes a 
gracious welcome; where you can enter- 
tain with a minimum of effort and serve 
meals that are triumphs of culinary art? 


S town forth in fine new garb, as 





Then consult our booklets: 
Tur Smart Hovust ' booklet). Com- 
piled by Marcia Mead, McCall's Con- 





sulting Architect. Fifteen plans of at- 
tractive small houses, designed by the 


foremost architects of the day. All the 
houses are moderately priced and ar- 
ranged with a view to both comfort 


and beauty. McCall's will sell the arch- 
itect’s building plans and specifications 
for any house shown in the booklet— 
for only $15—a saving of hundreds of 
dollars for you 

Down THE Garpen Patn. By Dorothy 
Giles, of the Garden Club of America. 
The author has her own lovely, ram- 
bling garden and speaks from personal 
experience. She tells you how to plan 
your garden and add to its beauty by 
careful selection and arrangement. 

Decoratinc Your Home (new booklet). 
3y Dorothy Ethel Walsh. Ten practi- 
cal lessons in home decoration. What 
colors to use, and where; harmonious 
draperies ; how to choose rugs; how to 
make curtains and lambrequins; how 
to cope successfully with lighting prob- 


lems. All told simply and clearly. 
Tue House or Goon Taster. By Ruby 
Ross Goodnow Pictures of lovely 


homes, giving in concrete form many 
and varied suggestions for furnishing 
and decorating large or small rooms. 
Tue Mopern Home. By Lillian Purdy 
Goldsborough. The newest ang most 
up-to-date labor-saving devices. Self- 
wringing mops, Turk’s head cake pans 
—these are only two of the household 


aids which can lighten your burdens. 
Tue Famity Bupcet (new booklet). By 
Isabel Ely Lord, Instructor in House- 
hold Accounting, Home Study Depart- 


ment, Columbia University. A complete 
system of budgeting: how much you 
should allow for rent, food, clothes and 
other items, in proportion to the 
amount of your income. Also a simple 
method of keeping family accounts so 


your money wil! not seem to vanish 
mysteriously 

Some Reasons Wuy 1n Cookery (new 
edition). By May B. Van_ Arsdale, 


Head of the Department of Foods and 
Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Day Monroe and Mary I. 
Barber. Cookery, hand in hand with 
scientific discoveries. The how and 
why of mayonnaise. New and tooth- 
some recipes for homemade candy— 
including lollypops. The secret of per- 


fect meringues and frostings. Why 
cake rises—or falls. And other invalu- 
able cookery information 

Time-Savinc Cookery. Prepared by the 
House of Sarah Field Splint. Appetiz- 
ing and easy ways of serving the daily 
meals, including novel suggestions for 
dealing with the bugbear of unexpected 
company 


Master Recipes. By F. G. O. More ideas 


for time-saving cookery. How ten dif- 
ferent kinds of muffins can be made 
from one fundamental recipe—a mar- 


vel to be accomplished also with frost- 
ings, cakes, soufflés, and many other 


delicacies. There are sixteen of these 
master recipes and each has _ nine 
variations. 

Menus For Two Weeks. By E. V. Me- 


Collum, of the School of Hygiene and 
Public Health, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. (No charge for this leaflet except a 
two-cent stamp for posting.) Rules for 
wholesome diet. Methods of obtaining 
the proper amount of vitamins and 
nourishment in one’s daily meals, to- 
gether with appetizing menus. 

Wuat To Serve at Parties. Compiled by 
Lilian M. Gunn, Department of Foods 
and Cookery, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Menus for special oc 
casions, including wedding breakfasts 
and announcement luncheons. Dinner 
parties, too, and suggestions for buffet 
suppers. 

Tue New Hospitarity (new booklet) 
By Lillian Purdy Goldsborough. Cor- 
rect table service in its most up-to-date 
form; with domestic help or without; 
for parties, formal or informal; or just 
for the family dinner. 

Parties ALL THE YEAR By Claudia M. 
Fitzgerald. All sorts of entertaining 
ideas for festive occasions, including a 
Valentine Party, one for Saint Pat- 
rick’s Day, and an April Fool Party 

More Partigzs. Also by Miss Fitzgerald 
Many other suggestions for simple or 
elaborate parties—another Valentine 
Party, 2 Lincoln Luncheon and a party 
for Washington's Birthday, together 
with hosts of other original ideas 

Tue Frienpty Bary. By Helen Johnson 
Keyes; approved by Charles Gilmore 
Kerley, M.D. How to take care of your 
child from his first birthday until his 
eleventh year. Dr. Kerley’s feeding 
schedules are included. 

Tue Frrenpty Motuer. By Helen John 
son Keyes; approved by Franklin A 
Dorman, M.D., Head of the Maternity 
Division of The Woman's Hospital, 
New York City. Helpful suggestions 
for that trying time before the baby 
arrives. Advice based on the methods 
employed by eminent practitioners for 
robbing motherhood of its terrors 

A LittLe Book or Goop Looks. Approved 
by Dr. Fred Wise, Instructor of Der 
matology, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University \ 
specialist on hair and skin corroborates 
the methods of smart beauty shops 
Care of the skin; the proper use of 
make-up; well-kept hair; dainty hands 

A Book or MANNERS (new edition). The 
correct thing to do when making calls, 
sending out invitations or visiting 
friends—in all the various situations 
at home or on one’s travels. A full sec 
tion, too, about everything the bride 
to-be should know in regard to the 
etiquette of weddings. 


Each booklet (unless otherwise noted) is ten cents; or, any twelve 


for a dollar. 


Enclose money and address The Service Editor, 
| McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New York City 
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of persons of differ- 
ent occu 
calculated forthe De- 
partment of Agricul- 
ture. 
vigor at moderate 
work has been 
lected as the unit for 
| comparison and as- 
signed the value 100. 
Notice how much 
less the sedentary 
worker requires—yet 
too often his diet is 
the same as that of 
| the moderate orever 


ations as 


Aman in full 


se- 


hard worker! 


_ ORNING hours are best for work” 


you 
have doubtless heard this all your life. 


Why is it then, you sometimes feel dull and 
sluggish in the morning— just when you ought to 
be at your best mentally and physically? 


Nutrition authorities tell us that 9 times out of 
10 the reason we can't get shifted into high gear 
early in the day is—breakfast ! 


What kind of a breakfast do you eat? Upon this 
meal depends much of your morning efficiency. 


Why you do not need a heavy 
breakfast 


Your body has rested during the night; it is not 
in vital need of food. You eat a hearty, heavy 
breakfast—then sit at a desk all day. What 
happens? 


You have put an unfair burden upon digestion. 
All the energy you should have for mental work 
is being wasted in digesting food which your body 
really does not need. No wonder you feel tired 


and dull! 


Try this 3-morning test 


What you need is simple, easily digested food in 
moderate amount—food which will supply you 
with abundant energy. 


Here is a 3-morning test which will prove to 
you how a simple energy-breakfast will prime 
you for the day's run. 


Cream of Wheat!—An old favorite food, rich 
in energy-nourishment and so easily and quickly 
digested! Just try it for three mornings and see 
how much more “fit” you are for the p work. 


Cream of Wheat, you know, is one of the very 
richest energy foods. Made of the best hard 
wheat, it is extremely high in carbohydrates which 
mean energy units. 


It is a very easy food to digest. In fact, diges- 
tion of Cream of Wheat begins in the mouth and 
is quickly finished without taxing the stomach. 


Note the three model breakfast menus sug- 
gested by noted diet authorities. Follow them 
for just three mornings and 
you will never again go 
back to the old heavy 
breakfast habit. 


Delicious to eat, easy to 








digest—yet so nourishing and satisfying, with am- 


ple energy to last the morning through! This is 
the great combined advantage which Cream of 
Wheat offers—an advantage rot so often found 
in other foods. Give the Cream of Wheat break- 


fast a trial; start tomorrow morning. 


First morning 


Oranges 
Sugar—Milk 


Coffee or Cocoa 


Cream or Warat 


Milk Toast 


Second morning 


Cream oF Wuear with Prunes 
Milk 
Omelet or Bacon Toast— Butter 


Coffee or Cocoa 


Third morning 
Crram or Wurat with Baked Apple 
Milk 
Buttered Toast 


Coffee or Cocoa 


Send for booklet 
50 Ways of Serving Cream of Wheat 


There are endless ways to serve Cream of Wheat 
Enjoy its rich, creamy flavor blended with fruit— 
chopped dates, prunes, raisins, figs; or Southern style, 
with butter and salt. Our recipe booklet givés 50 
delicious ways to serve it. Send for it and special 
booklet on feeding children; both are free. 


Bacon 


Cream of Wheat Company 
Dept. 602, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


| 
Please send me, free, your re ipe booklet, 
| **50 Ways >f Serving Cream of Wheat 
| 
Please send me, free, your booklet, “The im- | 
portant Business of Feeding Children.” 


Please send me sample box of Cream of Wheat 
for which I enclose 5c to cover postage. 


Cyeam ¢ Wheat 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


In Canada, made by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 
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| in 2/ years” 


X Mrs.H.S. Kendrick. 
\ Dayton, Ky 
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Leonard 
CLEANABLE 
Refrigerator 


“Like a Clean China Dish” 
Mrs Kendrick 


was delivered 
i She called it the best valentine she had 


Leonard refrigerator 
St. Valentine’s Day 


received in 27 years of housekeeping 


10 Walls and Polar Felt Insulation 
Utmost efficiency in home refrigeration 
is in the Leonard’s ten defending walls, 
nsulated with Polar Felt. For keeping 
cold in ind heat oul this insul ition has 
no equ l 
See the Leonard's one-piece round-cor 
nered food chamber, triple coated with 
porcelain, white or French Gray; the 
new self-closing lo k and patented cop 
per drain pipe and trap. Furnished 


with outside icing doors and water 






cooler if desired 
There’s a Leonard size and style to suit 
: every purs¢ See the nearest Leonard 
lealer; if you cannot find him write u 
ind we W l see tl t you are supplied 
Send for Actual Sample of Porcelain 
M I ira bx k 


; i (are t Retr 


Grand Rapids 
Refrigerator Company 
( Aver 


i 
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Fixing Our Fences 


[Continued from page 2| 


dimly wonder how long it is going to be 
until Ground Hog Day. What I am trying 
to put across the fact that so far as 
oul fiber is concerned, you have got to 
wade through February without any assist 
ince from the weather in the larger part 
of our country. You have got to depend 
en the fact that you will have to take 
your courage in your hands and put on 
your marching clothes and negotiate Feb- 
ruary by sheer will-power. If you haven't 
much will-power, and do not know where 
you are going, or for what you stand, why 
then, God help you and God help your 
country which you cannot truly be said 
to adorn or to stabilize! And what we need 
it the present minute above everything else 
is stability, just a fine large dose of putting 
both feet down flat and standing squarely 
on them and saying right out loud and 
with all our might: “I won't!” when we 
think a thing is wrong 

I do not know exactly how seriously the 
people who are reading these articles 
month after month are taking them. I do 
not know whether I have the intellectual 
ibility and the physical force to get my 
fingers right down among your soul fibers 
nd pull until vou realize that it was not 
John alone who fought his way through 
the wilderness crying as he went: “Pre 
pare ye the way of the Lord! Make His 
paths straight!”” We have had a fine large 
dose, in the past ten or fifteen years, of 
departing from the “way of the Lord,” 
nd in so doing I cannot see that we are 


heading anywhere but straight toward 
disintegration and chaos such as has be 
lallen 
Remember Babylon; remember Greece; 
remember Rome; remember Germany 

In the beginning, making a slow, easy 
tart, I tried to point out what I thought 
you could do to improve your home con 
ditions, to improve your health, to im 
prove your tempers, to bring beauty into 
your immediate surroundings, to rear your 
children to carry on the Government and 
the churches and the schools in the best 
manner possible. Three years is a long 
time in which to be dead in earnest on the 
same subject in this world of speedy and 
lightning-like change. But as I think mat 
ters over, I realize that it is only the un- 
changeable things upon which we can 
depend, things like love and the goodness 
of God and our devotion to our country 
ind our ideals And so, as I have gone on 
from month to month giving the level 
best each month that I had to give, I have 
had the feeling that | was growing, that 
hile I gave to you every single atom 


any proud races before our time 


ot concentration, of love, of suggestion 
toward the right direction of which I was 
capable, all this struggle on my part ha 
ended for me in really experiencing deeper 
love, higher ideals, more thought and con 
deration tor my tellowman, less con 
cern as to externals, more apprehension 
oncerning our soul 

Up on a mountain, in the stillness, very 
jose to the Master, | tried to pour out 
1 the old fast 
ioned subject of Love, and | have been 
hoping and praying that what | wrote 
night have sunk deeply enough into the 
consciousné of millions so that they have 


heart in December o 


litted up their hearts and succeeded in 
forth enough real, unadulterated 

love to start one great wave ol impulse 
1 McCall Street, an impulse so deep 
ul so strong that it will sweep clear 
round the world like a boomerang and 
come back home again, not to inflict 
wounds, but for reinforcement and re 
ireshment and to start on a new journey 
he tollowing month I tried again, to 
the heights and to the depths of any 
ability that I may possess, to stir these 
ime millions to put the love that I had 
pleaded for into action. Love folded in a 
apkin and laid away on a shelf gets no 
where. It is subject to moth and rust and 
corruption and a blowing away on the 
winds, To be right really stout and sturdy, 
to do effective work in the world, love 
has gat to be kept in the forefront of lite 
every single day. It has to be strong 
enough to heal the scars of battle, to wave 
the banners of victory, to hold fast to the 
heights attained. So I pleaded with you, 
in December, to develop all the love you 


could possibly load up with. Do not keep 
it all in your hearts; stack some on your 
shoulders. Try carrying a basket of it on 
your head. Never mind if it spills and 
some is !ost on the way. There may be a 
parching soul close to the path who will 
gather it up «nd put it to good use 

Then I pleaded with you in January to 
“highly resolve” to do something more, 
bigger and better, for your God and your 
country, and your families, and, inciden- 
tally, yourselves, than you ever before had 
done; and now here we are facing Febru 
ary, the slippery month, the deceptive 
month, the month that starts one out in 
sunshine and morning uplift and morning 
faces, and cuts to the bone with cold 
winds before noon, and mires the feet 
and beats the body with icy shivers before 
night. You have got to keep a sharp look 
out for February. It is a mean, deceptive 
month. It is a month in which you have 
got to hang on by your teeth and your 
toe nails and your finger nails, by you 
eyebrows even, or you are going to !ose 
everything you have gained in December 
love and January resolution 

Sometimes [ wonder why Life is as 
difficult as it is; why its paths are so very 
teep and so very rocky, why its waves 
beat so high and there is so little of our 
sailing on smooth seas in sunny weather 
Chere is an answer to that, and if you 
want to find the answer, go look through 
those erections in our country that ar 
commonly spoken of as mansions. Go look 
through the big hotels and apartment 
houses and take a long survey of the easy 
livers. Focus your optics on the men and 
women who refuse to climb, who refuse 
to walk if the path is rough, who spend 
their days hunting the sunny spots, the 
soft couches, the macadam roads of life 
Go clear to the bottom of their souls and 
see how shrivelled and how mean and 
how selfish, how lying and deceptiva_how 
grossly fat, how repulsively self-indulgent, 
the very great majority of these searchers 
tor a place in the sun have grown to be 

And then turn around and hunt out 
some of the workers in the world, some 
of the men and women who are not 
afraid to roll up their sleeves and pick 
up the stones they want to use and 
with their own hands fit them into the 
erections they are trying to build. Go 
conduct a microscopic search through the 
souls of the men and women who are 
healing the sick, who are preaching th 
Gospel, who are teaching in schools, who 
are erecting buildings and extending and 
improving highways, who daily are delving 
in mines and breasting the seas in ship 
and see whether you do not tind some 
thing of mental uplitt, of moral fiber in 
their makeup that makes just plain, old 
fashioned work worth while. 

lhrough the history of the ages a won 
derful glamour has been thrown over 
kingly place It has been considered the 


acme of human realization to sit on a 
throne 

| have wondered sometime if a throne 
could be erected upon which was to be 
placed a ruler tor all the world, a universal 
ruler who should deliver edicts that must 
he obeyed by every man and woman oj 
every nation on the earth. | have wondered 
if such a throne could be erected and if 1 
might sit on it myself and hold the sym 
bols of power in my hands, what would 
be the first thing I would decree. I have 
carried that thought in my heart for years, 
ever since I was a little child and read 
about the little girl who was some day 
going to be the Queen of the greatest 
nation on earth at that time, the Queen 
of that nation on whose possessions the 
sun never set, the little girl who my 
father always said was his twin, becaus« 
they had been born on the same day. | 
read how that little girl was given a holi 
day. She was told that she might do any- 
thing in all the world that she pleased 
With a joyful shout she called for a pail 
of stiff soapsuds and cloths and she started 
washing windows! A little Queen given 
her freedom, and she wanted to wash 
windows! This proves nothing except 
that in the depths of her soul she was 
tired to death of being drilled to become 
a little Queen. She [Turn to page 62) 
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say 


— that people would be 
a great deal healthier at 
this season if they man- 
aged to eat some kind of 
greens every day. 

Oneof theeasiest, most 
economical ways to do 
this is to serve DEL 
MONTE Spinach. 

Rich in iron! Rich in 
all those tonic salts so 
important in keeping 
the whole family active 
and fit. 

Good, too—a treat to 
add to any meal. 

But above all, con- 
venient! DEL MONTE 
Spinach is free from 
all grit—ready to serve 
right from the can. 

Why not have it often? 
You'll find it always welcome 


if you insist on this depend- 
able brand. 


California Packing Corporation 
San Francisco, California 


€ sure YOU AaY 
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Outstanding Quality 


[he sterling structural 
delightful tone and artistry 


integrity, 
of design 


ind finish found in every Jvers & 
Mond, mark our smallest (five foot 
Colonial) grand. shown above. Send 


for our catalogue picturing this and 
Grands, Uprights and Players. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


are used in over 500 educational institu- 
tions and 70,000 homes, Built today, as 
from the first, in but one quality the best 
with continuity of proprietorship and of 
ideals, they represent the farthest 
advance in fine piano building. Every 
intending buyer should have our catalogue. 
Write for it. 


mer 


urtistic 


| How to Buy 


Where no dealer sells them we ship IVERS & 
POND pianos direct from the factory. The 
|| piano must please or it returns at our expense 

for Railroad freights. Liberal allowance for 
Attractive easy 


old piano in exchange. pay 


| ment plans. 
Fill out and send this coupon to 


| 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
149 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


} 
| 

Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
| information to buyers 


| Name 








at home by sew, easy method. Graduates play or 
4 pay. Successful students in all sections. 
For FREE s umple lesson write to 
DB ny my COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
8 Keystone Kansas City, Mo. 


LEARN 
PIANO & 
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ORAMATIC PULLISHING co., 
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Representative 


Do You Want More Money? 


If you would like to use some of your 
pare time to earn money in a pleasant, 
dignified and unusually profitable way, 
this is your opportunity. Send today for 
full details of the plan used by Mrs. 
Walter Kellogg. 

USE THIS COUPON 
Sa 2 eB SB SB SB SS SB SE SB SSS SSeS eee eee 
Dept. 2K, McCall’s Magazine 
250 West 37th St, New York. 
Tell me about your more money plan 


el 


Local 
G0) 


City and 
State 


$42 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Pitting Your Brains Against 


the Clock 


[Continued from page 4o] 





(including dishwashing and cleaning the 
kitchen) ; one hour and thirty minutes in 
the care of the house, that “daily 
straightening” such as making beds and 
putting the house in order, cleaning and 
care of fires. In all, she spent five hours 
a day in doing the daily routine work. 
We should like to know whether your 
records and those of other homemakers 
would show that this is the average 
amount of time required to perform these 
daily housekeeping tasks in homes similar 
to Mrs. B’s. If so, could you reduce this 
time and still maintain high standards of 


is, 


homemaking by following more time- 
saving practices and using more labor- 
saving devices ? 

Many homemakers become so accus- 


tomed to doing their daily tasks in a rou- 
tine way that they seldom stop to think 
how they might get out of their rut. For 
instance, there are many kitchens, with 
sinks too low and without a drainboard or 
any substitute for one on each side of the 
sink. In many other homes little thought 
has been given to the convenient arrange- 
ment of cupboards, table or refrigerator. 

And although you wash dishes from one 
to three times a day, how many of you 
homemakers use any kind of a rack where 
china can be easily rinsed and allowed to 
drain so that it requires only a slight 
polishing? And how many women do 
you know who are actually using a 
table with wheels to bring dishes from 
dining-room to kitchen at one trip? 

Perhaps there are other kinds of equip- 
ment which would be a wiser investment 
for you, and would better fit your par 
ticular need. This is something only you 
can determine and you should consider 
carefully whether you need it, and whether 
you will use it, before purchasing any 
piece of equipment. 

After you have kept your charts care- 
fully for a week you will need to study 
your time expenditure not only in order 
to shorten the amount you spend in daily 
routine, but also to determine the total 
amount of time required to perform all 
the work in your home. If you find this 
more than you can do yourself and 
still have time for recreation, you should 
work out a plan to have the members of 
the household help you, to hire part- or 
full-time help, to have some of your work 
done outside the home or to purchase 
clothing ready-made or food ready-pre- 
pared. For all work and no play makes 
Mother a dull homemaker 

If you find you have more to do than 
vour time or strength will allow and you 
cannot afford to hire help, you should, by 
all means, train the members of the fam- 
ily to help you. Each child, as soon 
he is old enough, should be taught to air 
his bed in the morning, to hang up his 
own clothes in the closet, to clean the 
bathtub after he uses it, and to put soiled 


as 


clothing into a laundry bag or basket 
Even the toddler can be taught to pick 
up his toys. If you don’t really need 


you should give each one 
30 he will 


them to help, 
some responsibility in the home 


feel an interest in it 

Often children hate clearing the table 
or washing dishes but this is because they 
have never been taught how to do it 
easily and well and have not the proper 
equipment. And you will find, too, that 
a change of duties from week to week will 
prevent anyone’s tasks from becoming 
monotonous. But aside from these and 


similar duties you should not require too 
much help from your child in school or 
from your husband, weary from his work. 

If you are one of the many with too 
much to do or one of the few with not 
enough to do, planning the spending of 
your time deserves as much consideration 
as planning the spending of your money. 
For, time is money and you can’t use 
either one wastefully except at the ex- 
pense of the other. 

If you wish to keep a time record for 
one week, before making your plan, write 
the Bureau of Home Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
and blank charts with full directions for 
filling them in will be sent to you. 


‘its on the lumber, mill. 

















You can buy all the materi- 
als for a complete home 
direct from the manufac- 
turer and save four prof- 


| work, hardware _ and Saber 





Fine Lumber 


Aladdin houses are 
all built of beautiful 
clear “A” Redwood sid- 
ing, clear flooring, clear 
interior woodwork and 
sound, strong framing 
Aladdin's free catalog 
printed in four colors 
gives all facts. Send for 
it today. 






6 Room ALADDIN— 


18°,, Lumber 
Waste and 

30°, on the 

Labor Cost. 


home-builders do every year- 
$200 to Al: 
is an Aladdin near you wherever you live 
see one. SAVE money, time and annoyance 
ing all materials from one reliable 


PRICE INCLUDES =r esto 


work, 
paints, 


siding, flooring, windows, 
hardware, nails, lath, roofing, with 
complete instructions and 
drawings. Freight Paid to 
your station. Permanent 
homes—Not Portable. 
Many styles to 
Write moawaet mill today ~< 
for FREE M eeey - Saving 
Catalog No. 7 


The ALADDIN Co. 
BAY CITY, MICH. 
Also Mills and Offices: 
Wilmington, North Carolina; 
Dutch Colonial—$1199 Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 


hoose from 





manufacturer, 


est grade interior 
doors, 





















Story-and-Half—$825 


SA V E Aladdin’s 19 years success PRICES 


proves that you can do as thousands of other 
save from 
$800 by building an Aladdin home. 


are all 
Freight Paid 
to your Rail- 
road Station. 


There 
Go and 
by order- 
fit; high- 
wood- 
glass, 


7 Room ALADDIN—$998 











Simply Wonderful— 
Every Home Should 
Have One! 


Here is just what you 
have always wanted 
a complete combina- 
tion electric range and 
fireless cooker! Gives 
you all the advantages 
of electricity plus the 
economy and conven- 
ience offireless cooking! 
Automatic Contro! Box 
shuts off electricity at 
the right time and cook 
ingor roasting con- 
tinues on fireless cook 
ing principle. Fuel-sav- 
ing, work-saving, time- 
saving and wonder- 





Wm. Campbell 
The Original Fire- 










less Cooker Man ful in better cooked, 
more delicious 
meals. 
Here’s 
What It Will Do N_ 
' For You 


Roasts all kinds of meats 
—fowls and fish. Only 
uses electricity about 1-3 
of the usual time. Cooks 
all vegetables—eight 
medium sized potatoes 
use electricity 8 to 12 
minutes. Does all baking. 
A cake uses electricity 
about 12 to 15 minutes. 
A boiled ham uses elec- 
tricity 30 to 35 minutes. 
Cooks a boiled dinner 
complete—usingelectric- 
ity about 40 minutes. 

Fries, Toasts, Stews, 

makes coffee,boilstea 
kettle—no other 
stove needed. Will 
do anytl:ing 
any range 
will do. 


With this range youcan do all 
your cooking under the perfect 
heat control ofelectricity and yet 
at a cost that is only one-third 
of what it would be ifa regular 
electric cook stove were used. 

Has double electric grill ontop 
for frying, cooking, etc., a deep 
17 inch oven for baking, roasting, 
etc., anda big electrically heated 
fireless cooker compartment. 
Oven big enough to hold a large 
turkey or three loaves of bread 
Slow, fast, or medium heat. 

Entire range lined with alu- 
minum —rust-proof and easy to 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO. 









































No 
Attach to any lamp 
socket or wall plug. On casters, 


keep clean. special wiring 


necessary. 


move anywhere. All complete, 
ready to use when you receive it. 


Special Low Factory Price 
And 30 Day Trial Offer 


Write today for big illustrated 
catalog and my introductory 
offer, special low price for.a lim- 
ited time only. My price will 
amaze you. Selling direct gives 
you big savings! Cash or easy 
payments. 


» 1007 Union Ave., Alliance, 0. 


Canadian Address: Georgetown, Ontario 
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Prevalent Among Youthful 
Mild and Unimportant—but |: 


ho Has Rickets 


Disorders, Sometimes It Is 


Often It Has Dire Results 


By Charles Gilmore Kerley, M.D. 


Author of Short Talks 


O YOU know whether your child is 

the foods he needs for proper 

development of his bones? It is not a 

question of the quantity, but of the kinds 
ce 


getting 


of food he eats. You may be feeding him 
abundantly and think you are feeding him 


well, 

Yet he really may be underfed and sub- 
ject to rickets, for he may not be having in 
his food an adequate supply of lime salts 
to strengthen The form of rick- 
ets, due to this malnutrition, may be knock- 
kneed, bowed legs or it may be flat feet. 
His teeth will come late, teething will be 
painful and the teeth may decay early. 
The ligaments and muscles will be soft and 
flabby and spinal curvature may develop. 


his bones. 


Do you want your child to suffer these 
ills? 

To counteract or to prevent such evils, 
you need the advice of a specialist in in- 
fant-and-child care. Speaking from his 
wide range of medical practice, Doctor 
Kerley’s message on this page is incalcu- 
lably valuable to you. Read it and you 


will be impressed, above all else, with the 
importance of keeping your child under the 
care and observation of a wise physician. 


ind is alway ted with other signs of mal 
nent It may « ir at any age but there are few 
before the first nt nd not many cases develop 


i! fteenth It usually makes 1 appearance 
f ; t } ntl 

It t! revalent of all disorders of the 

| d among all classes of 

t ree in the tropics than in 





Your Mothers 


the temperate zones and in the north countries. That it is 
found less frequently and is of a milder type in warm 
countries, is explained by the out-of-door life and the ad 


vantages of an abundance of sunshine 

rhe Italian and colored races are particularly susceptible 
to rickets A colored or Italian infant, ten months of age in 
New York City without some sign of the trouble is a 
curLosity 

Several years ago the writer had an opportunity to ob 
erve a considerable number of the native Alaskan Indian 
children and every showed rickets in greater or less 
degree In some the disease was very pronounced 

\ peculiarity of this affection is that it has a wide range 
of possibilities in the degree of severity. It may be so mild 
that it will be discovered only on : 
careful examination in which instance 
it of little consequence, or it may be 
o severe that decided deformities are 
the outcome. Among most infants who 
the symptoms are 
very mild and do not compromise the 
child in any way. In many there wil! 
be but a slight enlargement of the 
bones at the wrist with delayed denti 
and the beading of the 
ribs. In others, owing to the lack of 
lime in the bones, these important 
structures are weakened, producing 
knock-kneed, bowed and lat 
closure of the fontanelle (the soft spot 
on top ot the head I have repeated] 
seen cases in which the fontanelle did 
not close until the third year or later 


one 


} 


signs, 


ow rachiti 


tion so-called 


legs 


HE 


has a 


child teeths late and 
hard time with this 
When the teeth begin 
they are often cut several at 
and are frequently of a 
and in severe cases show 


rachitic 
rather 
orm il process 
to erupt 
time poor 
early 
The chest is apt to be narrow 
ind depressed at the sides increasin 
the anterior posterior diameter givin; 


quality 
decay 


the appearance of what is known a 
“pigeon breast.”’ Flat feet is another 
possible outcome of the disease; the 

hild walks late and ii the case is of considerable severity the 
xrowth ot the long bones is defective—and this means stunted 
rowth. A shorter individual is produced than nature had 
planned. An examination of recruits during the late World 
War showed that in some sections more than fifty per cent 
ot those examined had defective feet. 

In addition to the defective bone growth the rachitic 
child shows deficiency signs in other directions. The liga 
nents supporting the various joints in the body are weak 
ind relaxed and the muscles which together with the liga 
ments determine the child’s posture are soft and flabby. As 
a result such children are very apt to grow up stoop-shoul 


dered and with faulty bodily postures. They are the children 
who develop spinal curvatures and defective formation of the 
pelvis in later life 

Although severe rickets is an evidence of profound malnu 
trition the child is not thin. In many cases the 
children are over-fat but they are soft, perspire readily and 
without apparent cause. In young infants of this sort, 
sweats are usual, particularly while the child is asleep 
The rachitic child is sub-normal and undeveloped—not 
from the structural standpoint. His resistance to un 


favorable influences is faulty; he is particularly subject to 
s : 


always 


head 


cold and has a hard time in making a recovery. He is 
nore subject to digestive disorders than are normal children 
The nervous control is lessened and he is likely to be it 
ritable and to have convulsions under slight provocation 
Any attacking disease, regardless of its nature, is liable to 
be more severe 

Other than racial tendencies, the causes of rickets aré 
detective feeding and the absence of good air and sunshine 
It has been asserted that rickets and the tendency thereto 
is inherited Except for the racial tendencies already re 
ferred to, hereditary influences do not seem to exist. Infants 


that are given suitable food and have a digestive capacity to 
care for it, do not have the disease. It is unfortunate for 
the human race that so many infants have to be fed other- 
wise than on human milk. Normal mothers’ milk contains 
an adequate supply of all the nutritional elements required 











for the growing infant. That such means « 
nourishment is impossible in a vast numbe 
is accountable for rickets in the human race 
Of course the child must be fed and when th: 
mother’s milk fails, substitutes are necessar 
Entirely too many of the popular substitut 
baby foods on the market are inadequate, i 
themselves, to supply the nutritive substitut 
demanded in an assimilable form; and wher 
right nutrition is denied a child the respons 
invariably is defective growth. Proprietor 
foods account for a vast number of cases « 
rachitis. Such proprietory foods should never 
be given except to modify cow’s milk and the 
only according to a physician’s formula espe 
cially suited to the child’s need. The only sub 
stitute that is available and has been proved 
idequate is cow’s milk properly modified so a 
j to make it acceptable to the child’s digestiv: 
possibilities and at the same time furnish hin 
with the necessary basic nutritive elements, fat 
~ protein, sugar and mineral salts 
These substances are the bases of all nutri 
tion in the animal world and must be giver 
n adequate amount and adapted to each pa 
tient, for the reason that infants vary greatly 
in their ability to assimilate these food sut 
tances. Premature feeding of meat, potatoe 
and vegetables may cause sufficient gastro-intestinal derange 
ment to affect profoundly the child’s nutrition. On the other 
hand, growth and development may be retarded if milk ir 
large quantities is given when substantial food is require 
Infants artificially fed should invariably be under constar 
observation of a physician whose duty it is to arrange forn 
las to fit the case and watch the results by frequent weigl 
and periodic physical examination 


IKEWISE the breast-fed child should be under a physician 
observation. Every breast-fed infant should be weigh« 
once a week. Occasionally he should be weighed before a: 
after nursing to determine the amount of milk he receive 
and he should be examined by a physician at least once 
month to determine whether his development is satisfactory 
If there is a loss or stationary weight or even an inadequat 
gain, the mother’s milk 
should be examined to rp 
find out if it contains ,_ {= 
the necessary nutritional = 
elements. Infants will de- 
velop rickets when the 
mothers’ supply is weak 
or deficient in quantity. 
When the mothers’ sup- 
ply begins to fail, so- 
called mixed feeding may 
be started, the child be- 
ing given sufficient of a 
milk formula to 
make up his daily food j 
requirements i7 
The preventive treat- 
ment and cure of rickets 
should be under the di- | ~ 
rection of a physi- 
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| WE GUARANTEE © 


4 HAMILTON PRICES 
+ TO BE THE LOWEST 
| IN AMERICA! 


If, before June Ist, you 
can buy the same 


| merchandise for less |} 


we will immediately 


refund the difference. | 
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Shu ter Gr or Tat. 14to4s $6 95 Crépe. Black or Titian 
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4 Cante 530. Ensemble Su fy Nay} Potter & co 
5 $9. 95 Shegaland ‘Bonde ot Ganlan todee neat " ca 


Fifth Avenue’s Newest Styles— 
America’s Lowest Prices! 


HE chic Ensemble Suit—The Tier effect 

—the Directoire silhouette—the Tunic. 
These and many more are all represented 
in this new catalog by hundreds of clev- 
er models exactly like those gold in our 
Fifth Avenue store. Never before has a 
new style season brought with it so many 
varied and novel ideas; such exquisite 
fabrics; such beautiful high colorings. 
And, as usual, Hamilton leads in this 
vast fashion parade and brings the very 
latest as well as the more conservative 
directly to you in your own home. You, 
too, can enjoy the advantages of shopping 
on Fifth Avenue and buying the newest 
styles first, no matter where you live. 


Read the Remarkable 
GUARANTEE BOND 
at the Left Carefully! 


We can make such an unusual guarantee 
only because we are manufacturers, 
selling direct to the wearer at practi 
cally wholesale prices. You are fully 
protected. We guarantee to please 
you or immediately refund your money. 


|g pone acon Quality is appreciated by 
nearly one million satisfied customers. 
No matter how low the price, the materials 
and workmanship must conform to the very 
highest standards; only tested and guaranteed 
fabrics are used. For the past ten years 
well dressed women from coast to coast have 
been saving money by shopping through 
the pages of Hamilton's low priced catalogs. 
We are listing below a few price ranges: 

Coats from $5.00 to $50.00 

Dresses from .98 to 39.00 

Suits from 10.00 to 450.00 
An equally wide variety of prices 
in all departments of wearing apparel 
for every member of your household. 


Send TODAY for your 
FREE Copy of our 10th 
Anniversary Catalog! 


The purpose of this advertisement is to 
urge you to send for your copy of this 
bargain book which marks our tenth 
anniversary. It is nearly twice as large 
as any previous Hamilton Catalog— 
with its hundreds of actual photographs. 


Remember—We Prepay Postage On All Orders—A Big Saving! 





631—Tailleur 
Dress of All- W ool 
French Flannel 
Rust or Powder 
Blue. 14 to 44. 
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DeaarMent B2, 307 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Every mother should tell 
her daughter this 
A new way in woman's hygicne, today adopted by 5 million women 
The scientifically correct way approved by Doctors and Nurses 
By ELLE? 


BUCKLAND, Graduate Nurse 


pt, practically overnight, a new way in personal 
at least worth giving a trial. 


If five million women ado 
hygiene, surely it is worth knowing about 

Today mothers everywhere are telling their daughters of this new way 
which has revolutionized woman's personal life. They give thanks their 
daughters need never know the old-fashioned makeshifts—unhygienic, danger- 
ous to health—that this new way supplanted 





' = . 
[his new way is Kotex, widely urged by doctors and nurses. And it is as a 
nurse that I urge you to try it. Kotex is used in practically ali hospitals today. 
And by cight women in ten in the better walks of life. 
rT a 
The advantages of Kotex 
; 
Many discomforts common to women, scaled packages of twelve. In two sizes, 
doctors say, are directly traceable to make-. the Regular and Kotex-Super. 
ethods h of the loss o | 
shift sanit ary met ods. M ft loss of All drug and department stores have 
harm, of the feminine imma icy ex- : ; 
pape o © the — — ex Kotex —ready-wrapped in plain paper. 
nected at all times, is lv due to the 
~— © f pe < len ¢ to the There are no questions to ask or answer, 
pepedebeamtaian cry woman KNOWS ChIS CO 11g needless conversation. Simply pay the 
true. clerk and walk out, that is all. 
Kotex is 4 tary pad made of Cellu- 
‘ t u Citta *y ' ” . o 
; cotton, the world’s super-absorbent. It ab- Easy to get—anywhere 
sorbs 16 times its own we ! moisture, Tod iy, get Kot bx, deod yrized. Learn 
Ic is 5 times as absorbent as cotton. what it has come to mean tothe millions 
Besid th each K cee Pe ae of women who h ive adopted it. Or if you 
esiacs lat, cach OTCN S impreg- 1] n I I! . ] . . 
nel witela @ ; “ a iaad will write to me, will send you-free, a 
ated with a new secret d rant whic : , 
— “ag “ag ernes sample of the new deodorized Kotex, and 
our scientists recently discovered. itis the " +} o. 1 by 4 
t le f \ f lab dilam = t t mn interesting DOOKiIct, written yanemi 
St < yc ; OTA Cp imen 1] 
it . —— nent doctor on this important subject 
and research. , : 
Your letter will be treated confidentially, 
Another important intage is that it of course, and the sample will come in 
can be discarded simply, without the least plain, unmarked wrapper. Just address me 
bother or embarrassment —just like a ' R . 
wh. Ct 
’ piece of Cissuc. — . : 
( ( I r 
Kotex is ger proof, f ked in itary l West Jackson Blvd., € ago, Il 





; Kotex Regular, now 60¢ Kotex-Super, now 90, 
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Fixing Our Fences 
[Continued from page 58] 


wanted to exercise her muscle. She wanted 
to work, to do something that would 
make one spot look brighter than it had 
befor 

\nd so I think that if I were sitting up 
on this big, fine throne, a throne more 
wonderful than the mind that conceived 
Revelations cou'd conjure up to inflame 
the imagination of men, the first edict that 
1 would send forth would be for every 
heart in the world to return thanks to 
God for our world, for our great stretches 
of blue sea, for the illimitable spaces tn 
which we roll and for our lovely land 

Th next edict | would send forth would 
be that old fashioned thing about Love 
Ferge yourself and love your tcllow men 
Love hem enough to lve for them, to 
work for them, to die for them if need be 

All things whatsoever ve would—” 

| would be sent to the rack and tor 
tured because the third edict I would 

ue would be “Let every man and 
woman and child of reasonable age in this 
whole world be compelled each and every 
day of life to do a reasonable amount of 
manual or mental labour for the benefit 
of his or her fellowmen and women.” 

I am tired to death of lilics of the field 
[ am tired of part of the people in the 
world working like the galley slaves of 
old and part of them lying “on flowery 
beds of ease.”’ I would like to see the men 
ind women who never have gotten into 
en crect position and done a stroke of 
backaching hard labour in all their lives, 
put right to the grindstone and made to 
turn it—not metaphorically, but literall 
until their backs ached and the sweat 
rolled sufficiently to bring them to a real 
ization of what is going on in the bowels 
of the earth when miners send up coal, 
ind what is going on up in the sky among 
the spires of the earth when the gilding is 
put on, and what is going on between the 
upper and nether millstones while the 
rinding is being donc. I would like to 

the whole world put to work on a 

yasis of pertect equality 

So this then is the thing I want to say 
tv you for February. If you have brought 
our soul into the open, if you have de- 
cided that you are going to feed it on 
love, if you have resolved that you are 
going to put it to work for the benctit of 
our fellowmen, I beg of you, during this 
month of slippery weather, of driving 
torms, to fix up your mental fences, hedge 
our soul around with the brand of phys 
ical and moral fencing that will keep it in 
the open, that will keep it alive during 
he storm as well as the sunshine. With all 
your might cling to the standards you 
have set, cling to the highest ideals vou 
can possibly attain, fix up your fences and 
do not let selfishness and lust and greed 
and self-indulgence like nasty little back 
alley tomecats climb up on them and sit 
on the top girders and yowl to the world 
bout how small you are and how mean 
ou are and how much you are doing for 
vourself and how little you aie doing for 


other pe ople 


en everything else tail 

Many girls boast of having and _ being 

good pal.” Just what does this mean? 
Cne of the readers of this page, a man, 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: We're “pals” toda 
lead of Platonic friends, but the result in 


my case makes me question whether a gir 
n play U friendship game with a man 
nd heep the rules 
1 rl nd / hay he n “pals” over a 


1 1 Now | ha met another girl whom 
I love and want to marry. And my little pal 
objects! She says I can't leave her until sh 
finds the man she may wish to marry! 

If I delay, I lose the girl I love. And my 
“pal” is a nice little thing and I hate to hurt 
her. We were sentimental bul never engaged. 
I took care never to discuss marriage with 
her but now she assumes a proprietary inter- 


est in me. What to do2—H. H. H. 


This X-Ray 
shows tooth 
socket 
destruction b; 
pyvorrhea 
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Those white 
shining teeth 
Are they safe? 


OVELY, white teeth are safe from 
loss only if the gums are kept firm 
and healthy. If pyorrhea attacks your 
guins, an X-Ray would reveal how 
quickly the infection spreads to the root 
sockets which support the teeth. Your 
teeth fall out or must be pulled—unless 
pyorrhea is checked. 


‘* ° 
Tender, bleeding gums 
warn you of pyorrhea’s 
attack 
DENTAL clinics since 1908 have proved 
that Pyorrhocide Powder is a most 
effective dentifrice for checking, as well 
as preventing pyorrhea. Its tonic and 
stimulating qualities correct bleed- 
ing gums, strengthen tender gums, 

harden soft gums. 

It keeps the teeth white and clean. 
It is medicated with Dentinol, a gum- 
tissue healing agent 
used by dentists 


* in the treatment of 
as 


pyorrhea. 





Use Pyorrhocide 
Powder daily—see 
your dentist regu- 
larly— and you can 
avoid pyorrhea. The 
economical dollar 
package contains 
six months’ supply. 
At all druggists. 
Send for freesample 
and booklet on 
causes and preven- 
tion of pyorrhea, 








FREE Sample 


THE DENTINOL & PYORRHOCIDE CO.,/ INC, 
Sole Distributors 
Dept. H-1, 1480 Broadway, New York City 


fr \ l'yorrhocide Powder and booklet. 


' 
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Have Shapely Feet 


aturally dark,long and 
. Adds wonderf 





erfec ed 
of lovely women. Black or Brown, 
obtainable in solid cake form or 
of liquid. 75c at your deai- 


Mlavetitre 
DARKENS end BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 


INSTANTLY, makes them 
appear 


MAYBELLINE CO. CHICAGO 


Unmarred by BUNIONS 


: : SiTTON 
¢ nd that feet tit snugly 


Pedodyne Pedod 
pair almost instant! 
sticurine bump 


SENT ON TRIAL 






relieves t 


186 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


t 1 IT will gladly arra 
1 you a box of Pedodyne Solve 
you to t Simply write and s4 
vant try Pededyne.”’ Ther 
KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. B-636 
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This Big Catalogue is Your 


Opportunity For Saving 


OU should have this book in 
your home. You should know 
the right price to pay. 

You, too, can save money on 
everything you buy. 

And what an opportunity for 
saving this book brings to you! 
In appearance it isa book. Actu- 
ally, it is oneof the largest general 
stores in the world brought right 
to your door. Thus you have be- 
fore you the most complete assort- 
ment of goods and can select 
exactly what you want. 


How the Lowest Prices are 
Made for You 


Our goods are bought for spot 
cash. Cash always buys cheapest. 
They are bought in the largest 
quantities—taking even the 
whole output of a factory. Our 
buyers search the markets of the 
world for you. East, West, South, 
they go—to Europe, wherever 
there is a possibility of buying 


standard reliable merchandise, at 
lower than market prices. 

Sixty million dollars’ worth of 
merchandise has been bought for 
this book. Bought in quantities 
that compel low prices. Bought 
so that whatever you need, the 
merchandise is ready for imme- 
diate shipment to you. 


““Ward Quality” Means 
Reliable Goods Only 


But in our world wide search 
for bargains, we never lose sight 
of Quality. We do not believe 
you want “‘cheap”’ goods. We do 
believe you want good goods, 
sold cheaply. 

At Ward’s we never sacrifice 
quality to make a low price. We 
will not deal in ‘‘cheap”’ goods 
that are not worth the price you 
pay. We will not cut service- 
ability to make a lower price. 
Your satisfaction with every- 
thing you buy, we place first. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Everything for the Home, 
the Family and the Farm 


The Woman’s needs are nearly 
all supplied in this Catalogue. 
The most beautiful fashions for 
Spring and Summer, dresses, hats, 
coats, everything in wearing ap- 
parel in the best style for the 
school or college girl, the young 
woman or the matron, has been 
selected in New York by our 
fashion experts. 


Every Man’s wants are sup- 
plied. Almost everything a man 
or boy wears or uses around the 
home or farm, at prices that 
mean a big saving. 


For the Home, there is every 
new thing, from household in- 
ventions to the newest patterns 
in rugs and curtains, the best de- 
signs in furniture. Everything 
that goes to make a home more 
delightful and more convenient 
is offered at a saving. 


Montgomery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago Kansas City 


St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. 








Your Orders 
are Shipped 
Within 24 Hours 


When your order comes 
to Ward’s it is appre- 
ciated. Itis given care- 
ful attention immedi- 
ately. Most of the 
orders are actually 
shipped within 24 
hours. 


Filling in this Coupon 
Brings the Catalogue Free 


We want you to become acquainted with 
Ward’s. We offer you this catalogue to get 
acquainted with you. Write for your copy. 
It costs you nothing to find out for yourself 
the saving, the satisfaction Montgomery 
Ward & Cc. offers you. 


; To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO, Dept.96-H 


Ft. Worth 





Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward's 
complete Spring and Summer Cataloguc. 


NS 43. isos poidipenchasbearseumerbennee 
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The Face Powder of 
Quality and New 
Requisites 
The yearning for the trans 
parent skin of peach-glow 
softness is arttully assured by 
the new Lablache accessories 

de toilette. 

If your druggist or favorite 
store does not have the New 
Lablache Requisites, write to 
Ben Levy Co., Dept. 201, 12 

Kingston St., 
(giving your ‘dealer’s name) 


Boston, Mass 


and we will send a sample of 
Lablache, the Face Powder 
of Quality. 


BEN LEVY CO. 
PARIS 


BOSTON, U.S.A. 





















New Dollar a 
Powder Compact Double Compact, 2 inches 
2'4 inches Powder and Rouge 
Extra Thin Purse Size Price $1.50 
Price $1.00 Powder refill 50c with puff 
Refill 60c with puff “ 
Triple Compact 
2 inches 
Powder, Rouge and Lipstick 
Price $1.75 
Powder refill 50« 
with puff 
New Glove Rouge Vanity 
Orange, Medium, 
Dark 


Price 50c 
Changeable Lipstick 
Price 50c 
Hexagon 
Evebrow Pencil 
Brown and Black 
j Price 35c 
THE CHOICE OF GENTLEWOMEN FOR Sitions” 








For Your 


Church 





’ 
T M I 
cCauu’s MAGazine will give your church $100— 
or more—by a plan that is easy, quick and 
pleasant; a plan under which more than 10,000 
\ churches of all denominations have secured the extra 
funds needed to meet additional expenses. During this 
year, McCatu’s will distribute more than $60,000 to 
churches. Send the coupon below to find out, without any 
obligation, how Your Churchcan havea share of this money. 
Mail This $100 Coupon Today 
! Ds B. McCatu’s Ma 
West 37th Street, New York, N. ¥ 
: P t ‘ pe womy « may 
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Do You Want to be a 
Movie Actress? 
[Continued from page 12] 


‘A tall woman has less chance than a 
short woman. The public likes to think 
of itself—if masculine—as defending a 
small woman; it’s easier. And the public 

if feminine—likes to see itself coming 
up to the heart, and no further, in the 
iove embrace. It looks better; there is no 
doubt about it 

“It is rather difficult to tell what the 
requirements are. The season’s taste 
changes with the leaves on the trees— 
at one moment it is the baby-doll, with a 
head full of curls; the next it is the vam- 
pire with the calculating look. Just now 
the people are a little tired of both the 
baby-doll and the vampire. They want 
neither unsophisticated youth, nor crafty 
experience. They are looking with more 
interest at the woman who is still beau 
tiful but wise, sophisticated yet tuned by 
experience 

“In regard to men it ran first to roughi- 
riders, then the mounted police, then the 
silk-dressing-gowned and _ long-cigarette- 
holder type. This is the last stage—what 
next?—No one knows 

“T never select girls. I haven't the time. 
They come to my attention only after 
they have gone through the hands of the 
agent and then through the hands of my 
casting director. When they secure a part, 
no matter how small, I never forget their 
work, their face or their name. And if, 
ten years later, the story I am about to 
film requires a character like one of these 
extras, I will recall her in every detail, 
and make every effort to find her for 
the part 

“This was the way Mae Marsh got the 
lead in ‘The White Rose.’ She is married, 
has a baby and is neither a child nor what 
is called beautiful. She wears no mass of 
golden curls. She brushes her hair straight 
back, and she creates no illusion of, un- 
sophisticated youth. She belongs bectuse 
she can create, simply, directly and effec- 
tively, the woman who has no longer her 
teens with her, nor knowledge before her 
She was every year of her age, but she 
was those years with art and with 
abandon 

“Of course we all, audience and in- 
dividual, court youth or the illusion of 
youth. It is only natural. It is an in- 
born instinct to love the sound, the new 
and the pleasing. It is foolish, and it is 
near sighted, but so it is. Personally I 
respect a person with her years upon her 
because each year holds its separate dig- 
nity, and such things are truth, and truth 
should be of value to the man in the 
street, and it is—a little 

“Nazimova is no longer a young woman, 
but she preserves the appearance. She has 
taken care to do so. It is her bread and 
butter, and she must. If you are famous 
enough you can take risks, and standing 
in front of the camera is the most hazard- 
ous risk a woman can take, because the 
camera does not lie, or not much, Sarah 
Bernhardt was old enough in tradition to 
get away with it, so was Mrs. Fisk. But 
then you could not lose on them; the 
crowd would come to see a picture of Mrs. 
Fisk if it did not understand a move she 
made, and it would flock to see the di- 
vine Sarah just because she had lived her- 
self into an immortal fame 

“It is quite another thing when, being 
mature, you offer yourself for the first 
time to the scrutiny of the people. A man 
may love a fading mistress, provided she 
fade before his eyes; he gets accustomed 
to it, but would he love this woman if 
he saw her for the first time at the age 
of, let us say, fifty? 

“So youth must come first here as it 
does in life. It is best to begin young for 
any trade, that of letters, pen or stage. 
You can’t begin anything too early. There 
is not enough time in any life to get to 
that point of perfection which might really 
have meant something. We are all mortal 
too early. Pull and push count, of course. 
Push in getting pull, and pull in getting in. 

“I know I am missing some potential 
Mary Pickford and Charlie Chaplin, but 
I am helpless. I simply cannot hunt out 
these people. And no young girl can get 
into my pictures unless [Turn to page 98] 
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Makes hair easy 
to manage : - - 


Adds Glossy Lustre—Instantly! 
Keeps Wave and Curl In 


Wash your hair as often as you like, 
and have no more trouble afterwards. 

A little Glostora brushed through your 
hair when you dressit, makes it so soft, 
pliable, and easy to manage, that it stays 
any style you arrangeit—w hether long or 
bobbed—on any and all occasions. 

It acts like magic! It keeps the wave 
and curl in; brightens, softens, and gives 
dull, dry, or dead looking hair new life— 
immediately! 

A few dropsimpart that bright, bril- 
liant, silky sheen, so much admired, and 
makes your hair fairly sparkle and glow 
with natural gloss and lustre—instantly! 

Glostora is inexpensive and you can get 
a bottle at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter. 

There is nothing better for 
children whose hair lacks nat- 
ural life and lustre, or is hard 
to train, or keep in place. 

Not sticky, pasty or greasy. 









Put a few drops 
on your hair brush 


Hotels Need Trained Women 


| Nation-wide demand for trained women; all departments, hotels 
clubs, agertmnent houses; uncrowded field; fine living; quick advance 
# endorsed b ”y oe hy rtels everywhere. Write 
unity.” 


ment. Our ho 
for FREE BOOK “Your Big Oppo 
Lewis HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 


When the winds blow raw 
and chill and rheumatism starts 
to tingle in your joints and 
muscles, get out your good 
friend Musterole. 

Rub this soothing white ointment 
gently over the sore spot. As Muster- 
ole penetrates the skin and goes down 
to the seat of trouble, you feel a gentle, 
healing warmth; then comes cooling, 
welcome relief from Old Man Pain. 

Better by far than the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster, Musterole does the 
work without the burn and blister 
Grendma knew so well. 

For croupy colds, sore throat, rheu- 
matism and congestion of all kinds, 
just rub on Musterole. 

Don’t wait for trouble; keep a jar 
or tube on the bathroom shelf. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children. AskforChildren’sMusterole. 
35c and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co:, Cleveland, Ohio 





BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


s 
Washington, D.C. 


Chase Pain Away 
with Musterole 
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When Someone’s Sick 


[Continued from page 32] 





bout 2 hours. Strain, cool, remove fat Albuminized Fruit Juice 
rom top. Reheat, season to taste and 
erve hot. Chicken, lamb, mutton or beef~ 1/3 cup lemon 1 egg whit 
iy be used for broth. we oe Be: dt dings . 
Add fruit juice to unbeaten white, 
emrenay Mousse sweeten and blend carefully. Strain, chill 
and serve in small fancy glass. 
eclatin 1 cup white meat of 
chicken chicken, cut very - 
fine Lemon Whey 
! coke y teaspoon salt 
broth 1 cup whipped cream % junket tablet 1 cup milk, lukewarm 


-— tablespoon cold teaspoon’ lemor 
Soften gelatin in cold broth and dis- |‘ (2);c°P0°" tiger 


olve in hot broth. Add chicken and salt 2 teaspoons sugar 

ind cool. When mousse begins to harden, Dissolve junket tablet in water and add 

fold in whipped cream and put in fancy to Jukewarm milk. Let stand until set. 

molds dipped in cold water. Serve on Break up curd and strain off whey, 

lettuce and garnish with asparagus tips. through double thickness of cheese-cloth. 

Makes about 3 servings. Add lemon juice and sugar to whey. This 
can be used without flavor or sweetening 


Orange or Lemon Snow or more lemon juice can be used. 
teaspoons gelati 2 tablespopns lemo _ -_ . 
blespoons cold juice, of . Chocolate Egg Malted Milk 

vater 2 tablespoons orange 
cup boiling water juice and 1 tea- 1 tablespoon malted 1/3 cup boiling water 
tablespoons sugar spoon lemon juice milk 4% cup milk 
1 egg white 114 teaspoons cocoa 1 egg 
es o : 5 Oo tas 
Soak gelatin in cold water 5 minutes. Add ; 2 See 
boiling water and stir to dissolve gelatin. Mix malted milk and cocoa and add 
\dd sugar and fruit juice. Set in pan of Water gradually, stirring constantly. Cook 
ice water, stir until mixture begins to 2 minutes. Add cold milk and chill. Add 


thicken. Fold in stiffly beaten egg white. beaten egg and sugar and shake in a 
Pour into individual mold dipped in cold ‘Shaker or tightly covered glass jar until 
water. Chill thoroughly, unmold and serve thoroughly combined. Strain and serve 
with whipped cream or the following: cold. 


Custard Sauce Egg Nog 


1 egg yolk %4 teaspoon vanilla 
1 egg yolk Few grains salt 2/3 tablespoon sugar Few gratings nutmeg 
tablespoons sugar 1 cup milk Salt to taste % cup milk 
1 tablespoon flour 1g teaspoon vanilla 1 egg white 
Beat egg yolk, sugar and salt together Beat egg yolk. Add sugar, salt, vanilla 


Add milk gradually and cook in double and nutmeg. Add milk slowly and mix 
boiler until thick, stirring constantly. well. Beat egg white until light and fold 
Cool and add vanilla. into milk mixture. Serve in tall glass 





You Will Like These Parties 


[Continued from page 34] 


Turtle Dove Nests culprit into the lock-step squad, which is 
kept together by means of tapes tied from 
cups mashed potato 4 tal yr Sg A cream waist to waist. Their penalty is to serve 
Physi mi a _ . aioe. refreshments. Supper consists of: 
repper } egg whites - , . . . 
i V4 cup Bi , Washington-Crossing-the-Delaware Salad 
Add salt, pepper and cream to potatoes, ™ Tomato Fritters 
then well-beaten eggs. Put bowl of mixture Broiled ae hes 
into pan of ice-water and beat until thor- Coffee ‘ 
oughly cold. Add flour and shape into } : 
the form of nests with a pastry tube Washington-Crossing-the- 
Brown in moderate oven (350° F) 20 
minutes. Fill center of nests with green Delaware Salad 


peas and place a pair of small paper or 


- UT equal quantities of apple, pine- 
china doves on nest. 


apple, celery and blanched almonds 

. in irregular pieces. Mix with white mayon- 
Maple Parfait Heart Macaroons  naise to moisten well. Place enough salad 
re ies ae eee on the plate to cover a large portion of it. 
; oe yolks sirup ; This represents floes of ice. Take a long, 
pint whipping cream narrow salty cracker, and fasten upright 

Beat egg yolks and whites separately. on it a figure of Washington, which you 
Pour hot sirup slowly on yolks, beating can trace from the famous picture of his 
constantly, then fold in beaten whites. “Crossing” and transfer to stiff white 
Cook in double boiler until mixture thick- paper. Cut sharp points on the bottoms of 
ens. Cool, add whipped cream and pour the feet and stick these into slits cut in 
in a mold. Pack in ice and salt. Let stand the cracker with a sharp-pointed knife. 
three hours. To serve, place a ball of the Cover the cracker with cream cheese and 


parfait between two large macaroons sprinkle with browned nuts, finely chopped. 
Place a few leaves of tender lettuce at one 
Nothing but the Truth side of the figure. 
AVE you ever tried being diplomatic, Tomato Fritters 
unhurtful and absolutely truthful all 
at once, for hours at a time? If not, Wash- | “am tomatoes a, Selenemne sage 
. . . . mec m-s “ not si ay 4 » 
ington’s Birthday gives a chance to test green pepper % cup butter 
your fallibility. Invite your friends to 1 teaspoon salt 6 cup corn-starch 
come and emulate Washington for an en- 1 egg 
tire evening by telling nothing but the Cook vegetables and seasonings together 
truth. 20 minutes. Rub through sieve. Reheat, 


They must come in Truth Clothes, the add butter and gradually stir in corn- 
clothes they believe to be beautiful, or starch. When mixture thickens add beaten 
comfortable or convenient. A forfeit must egg and mix well. Pour into square but- 
be paid for every answer to a question or tered pan to harden. When cold, turn on 
statement made that is not the absolute board and cut into shapes wanted. Dip into 
truth. The first slip of the tongue demands crumbs, then into beaten egg and again 
that a small hatchet be worn on the left into crumbs. Fry in deep fat me drain on 
arm, the second fall from truth puts the brown paper. 


Use standard measuring cups and spoons. All measurements level. 
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Now Ready for YOU~ the New Bellas Hess apr isan’ / 
FREE / ° 


Bigger and Better 

than Ever,320 Pages | 
of New Yorks Latest | 
and Best Styles.-~ 
Send COUPON for |. 



















Bellas Hess 
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To Wear for 
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Han «6nd Children, 
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35A5000—There's style in every line of this swagger 35A5001—Here is indeed a triumph of style and value \ 
straight-line Tailored Frock, chosen from the new from a new Bellas Hess 1925 Spring Catalog—a | 
Bellas Hess Spring Catalog, and in quality. and striking Ensemble Costume consisting of complete one- | 
workmanship it compares most favorably with the panes Sehes See Oaperee nt quarter length Coat. Dress 
usual $10 or $12 dress. Material is well woven, dura- TB py = og 2) Hint hy ma ; Ne = poe BS ap eer ete 
ble, soft finish All Wool checked Tweed Flannel. belt. The plain color Coat of high grade All Wool Twill | 
Row of ball buttons down front; round collar and has collar, cuffs, pocket trimming and broad front facings 
turn-back cuffs of self material; broad Leather belt— of Plaid tomatch dress. Colcrs: Navy blue coat with bar- 
the very newest style touch. Colors: Tan with brown monizing blue plaiddress. Sizes: For women, 32 to 46 bust; | 
Z ° ~ « also for misses and small women, 32 to 38 bust Give bust, | 
check or powder blue with tan check. Sizes: For é hee . vag ; * 

5 waist and hip measure, also length from neck to bottom | 
women, 32 to 46 bust; also for misses and small of hem at center back. State height and weight. Amazing | 
women, 32 to 38 bust. Give bust, waist and hip value, but merely typical of what vou will always get at 
measure, also length from neck to bottom of hem at Bellas Hess. $13.98. Postpaid. 
center back. State height and weight $6. 5 

Postpaid. . | 20A2000—The very newest and smartest New York | 
== dS | style in footwear—a dashing one-eyelet Sailor Tie 
~ ; which you may choose in grry Suede, Patent ) 
Latest Style yy Leather, d/act Kid, brown Kid or tam Caltskin | 
° Y with mahogany brown tongue. Comfortable, trim 
SailortTies htting last; modish perforations; Gros 
grain ribbon laces Sturdy flexibix 
In leather soles; college walking height } 
rubber heels Sizes; 21-2 to | 
GREY-SUEDE, Widths: D and E. Genuine $5.00 | 
uality. Our price, $2.98. 
PATENT ° Postpaid. | 
'| LEATHER, 
BLACK KID, 
|| BROWNKID, 
OR TAN osta g 
CALFSKIN- FREE | 
|| With Mahogany 
| a } 
|| Brown Tongue « — 
| > = {8tes, s%9R s— 
' : / OH for cules: SS) | 
CLIP THIS COUPON for “FREE. CATALOG: F) “Summel | 
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FREE to Mothers—10-Day Tube | 
Mail the Coupon 


ook, mother, for film 
on your child’s teeth own»: 


Virginia Kirkus 


The Lure of Lovely Hair 


That’s often a danger sign. If the dentifrice you 







now use doesn’t combat it successfully, it’s in- 
adequate. How to combat it without harmful 
grit—the new way in child’s tooth care spe- 


cialists recommend. 




























SOREMOS | 
li 2 
’ ‘ 1 
| et \ citteren 
‘ ] » and effect New 
} { 1 T 
OULD you have beauti- 
= ice ennie ful hair? Then it must be 
ent. 2 10 test tlered thet healthy and the first req- 
e You are urged to make it ( uisite 1s cleanliness. There’s a right 
hat modern Snitin 4 road and a wrong road, and you 
» for the better protectior must shampoo your hair neither too 
Sheth Mees sh, and health often nor too seldom. 
| Lee ( 
Wines nee the counon HAT fifty per cent—half the total Keep in readiness a quart of dissolved soap 
of our twenty-four million school use a good pure soup which suits your hair 
What film indicates. Why it Hilde have tooth infections ar and have on hand a plentiful supply of towels. 
must be fought several ecay W court the so ee unt You'll find great comfort in a spray—an in 
{ nd e\ nme : GOT TM . 
times daily oh ssa “get re ; gee a sth * expensive one will do A great deal of dirt 
4 , <igthe and oil can be sprayed out with hot water be 
| | { " tld tee lf t 
fore you pour over your head warm melted 
dy, dull, discolored, there . c of ‘piel ha dent soap. Then with both hands, as shown be- 
Ch. ial on eR f re are practiced, children have show i 
1 A\ne at fh is often et a, low, work a creamy lather into your scalp. 
" ‘ I i ny i provement l 1c a.th, nenta > , 
danger sign. The child « eure i tecdietaceaiaie ik dies Rinse thoroughly and soap it again. With 
eel it by runnin s< toneon ie fresh water, growing gradually coder, rinse 
: : ~ This tells the iOost recent ind widely Tr a al f | t } 
; feet ented met , nf ‘on id hy lene the sake wunti Your final Wadler iS ciccy? 
Crt ; ibating of the insidious, germ breeding 
ci " 1) r , 
rai i pe 1 where most tooth troubles start 
1 ; 1! | 
ce : 
, s part of a nation-wide hygienic move 
( ‘ 1 SO¢ ent ] lay test will be sent tree to 
] doe rf till ret Lit} parents up receipt of the coupon below. 
| hight it « init ( 
I to ot healt Ln | 
1] } | Hair drie 
eral health he teeth must be air dried by hand has a sheen and soft- 
lean—an Idren do ! r el rovides the scien ness that artificial heat destroys. Call in Wind 
entixt ] 1 ‘ j P vec ro 1, ] and Sun ( never the direct rays) to aid you 
‘ t ( ed « vatant that lead ; ' 
A genase odeer ager it~ ; and be lavish with your dry towels. Turn 
iy ro I l le CIVILIIZeC ‘ 
: : your hair over strand by strand so that the 
1 VIS } ra 
( t : < Sun may do his best. And then for the brush 
( ( { n harml to , 
eeth { j ‘ 6. lal phates ‘ ing. There’s no more important agent in the 
PE er Ne n iad care of the hair than a good brush with long 
said i \at ‘ wav ha flexible bristles that get right through to the 
‘ . ‘~ t . . , 
pain 1: “ates ; nroved the ) f dull and dine, ( scalp. Take a hint from the fair lady at the 
et chile indicappe (uh ay g : 
1] ) f invitin tootl left and, grasping your brush firmly near the 
Cc ( ‘ l\ d in ] 
11 ‘ 1 4] . - ; bac k, use dn upward, outu ard movement 
) < Hila tcCol yAlLYV . 
( ( , eee See for yourself how soon your hair responds 
entihe prevention 1s Y 
. £ , to systematic brushing. It will keep clean 
a “Be between shampoos, the scalp will be 
eth ¢ , ( Dont vou think it worth while, in | stimulated, and the hair look well 
: iustice ft ur children. and in fair groomed and healthy, with a natu- 
; res ‘ ‘ { { , a ‘ 
ig ne urself. to t *¢ for ten ral gloss. If your hair is wavy 
© the § ‘ J rhe test will cost vou nothing it is better not to brush it 
Fst Se eet tRR lee Bos Wilde S| while it is damp. System- 
Now a new way What it w do for your children, it | . 
. er ; atic care of the hair 
vill do for you, for every member o 
tends to strengthen a 
' Super-grit natural wave 
es judged danvget to Start today =e 
teet] ~ 1 1] et a the < ol ! tre 10-day wee Peay é ~ % +4 tee 
: 
* t >? enw ; 
Ciena ce O YOU wash your hair often enough or too often? Are you in 
. , anadian ice an . a — " . , —9se0 i . 
Protect the enamel! oer ober a despair because your hair is oily—or dry—or because it has dan- 
P t disintegrates the film, then 1 druff and is falling out? Do you know how to take care of your hair 


ait , gent fat fter t p Nx 191 George St., . oe ‘ 
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Book which shows you the 
for us by the world famed dressmaking house of Paul 
France. This is the Book which enables every woman to make her dreams of 
having the most correct and charming wardrobe come true. Agnes Sourét, known 
as the most beautiful and most fashionably dressed woman in Paris, 
ipproved every one of the beautiful styles offered in this suy 
tor Spring and Summer. Selection from this dazzling array of fashions means that 
you get what these two noted authorities regard asthe last word in good taste and 
correct style, at the lowest prices. Your copy is ready. 


The BOOK that 


cMakes her‘Dreams 
Come ‘True ~ 


. ' ane : 
Send the coupon now for the great 35th Anniversary Style 
fascinating models designed exclusively 


Caret, Paris, 


has personally 


erb Catalog of apparel 


Send coupon or postal today. 





‘Just bike 


HIRT Y-FIVE YEARS’ 


families with dependable merchandise at the world’s 


successful experience in supplying millions of American 
lowest prices is back of this great 


m 


NLY by going through this 
unequalled Style Book can 

you realize how amazing, 

how positively unrivalled are the 
bargains it offers. Let it show you 
} how we carryout our principles of 
Style, Economy, Service and Satis- 
faction. Page after page is filled 
withsuperbillustrationsand gives 
youcomplete descriptions noton- 
} ly of Carét’s matchless creationsin 
Parisian styles, but also of the best 
American fashions. It is a magnifi- 
cent exhibition of unchallenged 
valuesin apparel forallthefamily. 
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Style Book. Every year the Chicago Mail Order Co. has grown larger 
its service to more and more customers. 
its methods, its merchandise and its prices are right. 








Here Are Our Principles 
Read them and judge what 
they mean to you 
Satisfaction tothe customer or money back. 
Only 3 cents profit on every dollar sale. 
No charge for style or service is included 

in any of the prices in this Book. 
Refund of price difference on any article 
purchased from this Style Book if the cus- 


tomer can buy itat a lower price elsewhere. 
Shipment within 1434 hours after order is 
received, guaranteed, or money refunded. 








The House That Serves You Best ~The House That Saves You M 


and has extended 


This steady and wonderful growth shows that 
They have stood the test of time. 


HIS wonderful Style Book 

will be your trusty guide in 

securing unparalleled bargains 
in stylish garments, in charming 
and durable shoes, in the smart- 
est millinery, in staple and fancy 
hosiery, in the most serviceable 
underwear and in silk, linen and 
cotton piece goods. To go through 
these pages is to take an unfor- 
getable shopping trip where 
every dollar counts for the ut- 
most in buying power. Send the 
coupon now for your free copy of 
this 35th Anniversary Style Book. 
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Lo you look 
as YOUNG as 
your husband 


WHy is it that so many men 

look younger than women 
af the same age? Some special- 
ists believe that the enforc ed 
cleansing of the daily shave 
keeps a man’s skin healthier and 
more youthful than the average 
woman’ s. 

Most women lead busy lives 
in the home, socially or in busi- 
ness but no woman is too busy 
to spend ten minutes a day in 
the proper cleansing of her skin 
Ten minutes is all that the daily 
use of Resinol Soap requires to 
thoroughly cleanse the skin and 
preserve a youthful complexion 

Used each night before retir- 
ing, the absolute purity of Resi- 
nol Soap offers to the sensitive 
skin a non-irritant cleanser, 
which refines its texture and rids 
the pores of impurities, impart- 
ing a velvety softness and pleas- 
ing clearness. It has no heavy 
perfume—which is only too often a 
cloak for mediocre quality—but pos- 
esses a mild healthy fragrance sug- 
gestive of summer woods, 

For blot hes, roughne » etc., 
try a touch of Resinol. This 
soothing, healing ointment ts not 
only successful in clearing up 
facial blemishes, but it has been 
for year 
in the treatment of more serious 
itching, burning skin disorders, 
Keep a jar on hand. All drug 


: ro 
gists se t 
gists sell it. 















prescribed by doctor 


Don’t let your skin grow 
old! With a little care you 
can keep it as young as you 


are or evena little younger! 
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Please send me, without charg sample of 
Resinol Soap and Resinol Oint 
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The Wind Harp 


[Continued from page 46] 


held back. “Tell me, do I know him?” 

Amy hesitated. Then, “Of course not, 
darling. Didn't I tell you he’s moved 
away? That’s what makes it so safe for 
both of us.” 

“Because I simply wouldn't do it if 
I knew him—or if he lived here,” Curgie 
added as an afterthought 

“Then you will? Oh, Curgie, you are 
i darling!” 

Curgie wrinkled her brow. In spite of 
herself, she felt her resistance to Amy’s 
cajoleries weakening and her sympathetic 
romantic nature responding to this call 
upon it. “I don’t want to do it at all,” 
she protested weakly. “But if I do— 
why. What sort of person does he think 
you are, Amy?” 

“It doesn’t make any difference what 
he thinks now,” returned Amy frankly. 
“It’s what he is going to think, that I’m 
interested in! So just pretend that you 
are writing the letters for yourself, Curgie 
dear. I'll bet the very things you would 
ay would make a hit with him.” 

Amy leaned forward to embrace her, 
then triumphantly bore her way out of 
Curgie’s library and down the street. 

\ week passed and Curgie had not 
written the letter she had promised Amy. 
She had started many, but none of them 
seemed to have the proper lilting, and at 
the same time sincere, tone that she 
wanted. Finally, with a weary little ges- 
ture of discouragement, she tore them up, 
and taking a tiny silver key from a box 
before her she unlocked a secret drawer 
in her desk. Here, safe from the anxious 
eyes of the five sisters was a packet of 
letters, seventeen in all, and all addressed 
to one person—Clarke Richardson. None 
of them had been sent. None, thought 
Curgie, would ever be sent. 

“T'll just read them through,” she said 
to herself. “Perhaps they may help me 
write one for Amy.” And she took sev- 
eral letters from the drawer. She cried a 
little bit as she read—so much of the 
hunger of her heart had gone into them 

and then there came to her a sudden 
resolve. These wasted, pitifully futile let- 
ters, left there in the drawer, to fade 
away unseen—why not lay them on the 
altar of romance? Make them her offer- 
ing to the little god of love? 

Quickly, she chose one. And swiftly, 
before she could regret it, she copied and 
inclosed it in a larger envelope which she 
mailed to Amy Ellison, 


HEN a letter bearing the signature 
of Amy Ellison came flying across 
the desk of a certain very busy man he 
looked at it a moment in surprise before 
he began to read the closely written pages. 
Finishing it, he deliberately turned 
back to the first page and read it through 
again, his eyes wider now with aston- 
ishment. “Is this Amy?” he wondered. 
Amazed, he picked it up for the third 
reading. The brilliance and the delightful, 
whimsical witchery of it made him catch 
his breath. And because he had a mind 
ind an imagination that responded to these 
very qualities, he lost no time in replying, 
with the result that Amy eagerly pounced 
upon a letter that came to her ten days 
later and straightforth she sought out 
Curgie Merrion. 

“Darling, it was a wonderful success! 
Just listen to this—” and she read ex- 
tracts of the letter in her hand. “And he 
says he had no idea I was that sort of a 
person. Oh, Curgie, you’ll give me another 
one, won't you? To answer this?” 

Curgie looked back at her wistfully. 
“Do you really love him, Amy?” 

“My dear, I’m mad about him. He has 
such stacks of money!” Then, rather as 
an afterthought, “And he és a dear.” 

Curgie shook a rueful head. “If he 
ever finds out he'll hate you.” 

But Amy was convincingly confident. 
“He won't. He simply mustn’t. Anyway, 
I'll have to take that chance. Oh, Curgie, 
I couldn’t write a letter that a bat would 
read with any enjoyment If I tried to 
answer this, he’d be frightfully disap- 
pointed. Just write one or two more, 
dearest, and then we'll see.” 

Curgie copied and gave to Amy Ellison, 
eight letters in all; letters that created a 


dreamy seriousness in the mind of the 
man who read them; letters that drew 
his laughter with their fresh, scintillating 
wit; letters that made his grey eyes 
widen at their sheer, exquisite charm. 

And then, quite suddenly, Curgie knew 
that she couldn’t go on with this thing 
any more. All her splendid romantic 
thoughts about helping two people find 
love, left her, and she only knew that 
she, Curgie Merrion, was stealing what 
belonged to but one man in the world 
and giving it to another. 

And yet, because she had been born 
with that most fatal of gifts, a romantic 
heart, she chose and gave to Amy as her 
final gift, the most delightful and en 
chanting letter of all. It was a letter that 
would have stirred the flicker of adven- 
ture in even the most phlegmatic of men; 
and since the person who received it was 
anything but dull and unresponsive, it 
sent a warm glow to his eyes, and a line 
of determination to his mouth. Before 
the night of the next day he had taken 
a train—his destination Amy Ellison. 

On the night of the Country Club Ball 
Clarke Richardson stood at the side of 
Amy Ellison, his eyes filled with a 
puzzled, baffled expression. Dashingly 
spectacular in a Carmen mantilla, there 
was nothing about Amy to suggest even 
the thought of whimsy and charm. Yet in 
Clarke’s bag at the hotel was a packet of 
letters—letters that had drawn him half 
way across the continent with their deli- 
cate charm—letters that bore the signature 
of the girl at his side. He had felt 
that Amy had shown him new depths in 
her nature through her correspondence 
with him, but sitting beside her and talk- 
ing to her, he sought this quality in vain. 
Her conversation was gay, modern,—su- 
perficial. Where was the charm, the en- 
trancing imagery of her letters? He could 
not understand himself or her. s 

She laid her hand upon his arm. 

“Clarke,” she said brightly, her eyes 
at once proud and possessive as_ they 
rested upon him, “isn’t it too wonderful 
that you are here for this party! Of 
course I can’t give you every—” 

But Clarke sensed Amy’s air of pro- 
prietorship. “Oh, Ill manage,” he re- 
turned. “I believe you have the next few 
dances. I shall just wander about a bit,” 
and he stepped back to watch her dance 
away in the arms of Jim Henderson. 

For some reason, Clarke felt unrespon- 
sive to the coquettish glances that fol 
lowed him as he made his way around 
the room. And so it happened that his 
eyes fell with interest upon the one girl 
in the room who seemed as if she had no 
thought of challenging him or any one 
else—a slight figure in a Grecian gown 
of white and silver—and begged for the 
pleasure of the next dance. “It’s that 
funny little Merrion kid,” he thought. 

For a moment refusal trembled upon 
Curgie’s lips. She had been watching 
Clarke talk to Amy Ellison; watching 
with mute, wistful eyes; wondering why 
Amy couldn’t be content with the man 
she loved, the far away hero to whom 
the letters went, but had to try to charm 
this man as well. Then suddenly, he had 
been left alone and Curgie had watched 
his progress through the throngs of laugh- 
ing dancers. The next moment he stood 
before her and, as from a great distance, 
she had heard the sound of his voice. 

She felt a wave of embarrassment 
sweep over her. It was as if she were 
sure that this man with the smiling 
mouth and the grave eyes could read her 
every thought, could know every dream 
that she had built up about him. But 
even with an excuse upon her lips, Cur- 
gie found herself standing—stepping closer 
to him—held in the circle of his arms. 

At first, dancing, with his thoughts 
still upon Amy and her letters, Clarke 
was hardly conscious of his quiet little 
partner. Yet perhaps it was for the very 
reason that he could dance so smoothly 
with Curgie without being really aware 
of her that finally brought him up short 
with the realization of the beauty with 
which the girl in his arms was matching, 
not only her steps, but the very swaying 
of her body, to his. [Turn to page 70] 
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No one ever dared to guess 
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Sure Way to Get 
Rid of Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 


to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 


Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp and rub it 
in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dissolve 
and entirely destroy every single sign and 
trace of it, no matter how much dandruff 
you may have 

You will find, too, that all itching of 
the scalp will stop instantly, and your 
hair will be lustrous, glossy, silky and soft, 
andlook and feel a hundred times better. 


You ean get Liquid Arvon at any 
drug store, and a four ounce bottle is all 
vou will need. 

This simple 
re medy has 
never been 


known to 
fail. 
You Can’t 
Comb Out 
Dandruff 
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The Splendid Road 


[Continued from page 51] 


the door. He laid his broad hat on her 


| table, sat down at her hearth and looked 
at her. “I’ve come, Sandra,” he said 
| simply. 

“So I see. Is there any thing I can do 
| for you, Mr. Clehollis?” 

| “Yes,” he said swiftly, “love me!” 


The girl laughed. “I have not the will.” 

“Sit down, girl, and let’s talk this over.” 

“There is nothing to talk over. I told 
you that once before.” 

Clehollis reached and caught her hand. 


She snatched it away. He shrugged his 
shoulders. 
The hard, sensuous face was strained 


with a real effort. For the first time since 
forgotten youth this man promised hon- 
esty and faith, and meant it. 

But the woman shook her head. “Don’t 
break the friendliness you have shown 
me with these wild impossibilities.” 

Clehollis swallowed once—bowed and 
smiled. “I am a good waiter,” he said and 
went jauntily away down the path. 

That night Stanton Halliday once more 
rode into Reading’s Flat. It was dark and 
the rain was falling and he pulled the 
hat low over his eyes, riding straight 
ahead, looking neither to the right nor 
the left. The little cabin was just beyond. 
He had sworn in his soul that he would 
sternly pass—that he would not even 
look upon it. And he did ride past—but 
the beating of his heart caused the lights 
of the camp to waver in his vision. 

An hour later Sandra Dehault flung 
back her door and gazed in his face with 
parted lips and eyes that were deep 
with gladness. “Sir Galahad!” she cried, 
“it has been nineteen days and an hour!” 

But to save his life Halliday could not 
smile. He sat down by the hearth and the 
three little ones, not yet asleep for the 
night, stared round-eyed, until Sandra 
bade them mind their manners and greet 
the stranger. 

A silence fell between them and pres- 
ently she said: “There is something wrong 
with you, Mr. Halliday. What is it?” 

“Wrong? No—I—think not,” he an- 
swered gravely. “I have been very busy 





oi late. My business interests are widening.” 
“Yes, that would take time—and 
thought. But it is not work. Are you 


sure you are well?” 

Sandra told him of her past life—her 
father, his death, her trip across the plains. 
“I do not trouble to tell this to all but 
you must know. One thing more I want, 
Monsieur and that I know will come—” 

“Yes ?"’ said Halliday wetting dry lips 
“And that—? 

“Love,” said Sandra simply, “the great 
love that shall come to me here beside the 
road—the splendid road which carries all 
of life upon its running tide, even wealth 

and happiness—and wholesome work.” 

Halliday did not answer. Sandra, watch- 
ing her fire with shining eyes, went on. 
“Yes, we take from it those things we 
desire—if we are strong. I have taken the 
dawns and twilights of the wilderness- 

| work—and gold. I have taken gambling 
because I liked it—I have taken this house 
| and this hearth. Ann Lightfoot, now, she 
| has taken the gold of service to humanity, 
to life—good deeds—” 

“You, too,” said Halliday, “you, too! 

| These three babes—that poor old China- 





| man in the street. Of these are honors 
‘| made.” 
The girl leaned to him, searching his 


face, looking up with beautiful eyes. “You 
—think so—of me?” she asked breath- 
lessly, “after—after all you know of me 
the fighting—the adventuring—” Her 
voice slid down to a whisper warm, inti- 
mate. “—the—day in Sacramento?” 

Stanton Halliday rose to his feet un- 
steadily, stood biting his lip. 

“Oh!” said Sandra and the word was a 
sharp indrawing of the breath as if with 
ecstasy. “Oh!” Next moment she had 
caught his hand in hers and pressed it, 
palm inward, upon her cheek—that warm 
cheek, round and soft and glowing like 
the red roses in that sea girt garden. With 
one motion the man lifted her up to her 
tall height, gazed a moment with dilated 
eyes upon her face, and folded her to his 
heart. 
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“Doesn't the old gentleman seem like a boy again?” said the doctor. 


That Anniversary at the Wards 


e- DON’T believe I have ever seen 
fatherand mother sohappy. Doesn't 
the old gentleman seem like a boy 

again? And mother—she loves nothin 
better than to have lots of people oat g 


“But ten years ago things were differ- 
ent. Dad was in bad shape. In fact, I 
was afraid he would never live to see his 
fortieth anniversary. He was a sick man 
—had lost all his energy and ‘life.’ He 
slept very little at night and was con- 
tinually bothered by headaches. His 
condition really frightened me. He had 
given up business and was terribly 


despondent. 


“I had been watching him and knew 
what his trouble was. I had always spe- 
cialized on intestinal diseases and I could 
see ‘auto-intoxication’ fairly written all 
over him. You know, that is a condi- 
tion of self-poisoning from chronic in- 
testinal clogging. 


“I had been urging him to come to me 
for some time. But he had been set on 
curing himself by dosing up with laxa- 
tives and cathartics, oa had only suc- 
ceeded in making his troubles worse. 


“Tt was at about this time that intestinal 
lubrication was creating a considerable 
stir in medical circles. A celebrated 
British surgeon reported having over- 
come hundreds of cases of faulty elim- 
ination with this method. Doctors all 
over the world were talking about lubri- 
cation, and medical journals had teemed 
with articles about it. 


“T had studied the method and had used 
it in my own practice. And when] found 
I was relieving a number of sick, nervous 





“Regular as Clockwork”’ 


Nujol 





REG. US. PAT. OFF, 


For Internal Cleanliness. 


and despondent people from intestinal 
clogging by means of lubrication, I was 
very enthusiastic about it. You know, 
after middle life the natural lubricating 
fluid in the intestines is often deficient 
in both quantity and quality. In such 
cases a lubricant is needed to keep the 
food waste soft and moving. 


“I immediately put Dad on a rigid diet with a 
course of — and started him on the 
lubricant, Nujol. Then I watched him—ard 
sure enough, fe began to pick up. One of the 
best signs was the way he began to take an in- 
terest in things. He started to get out more. 
It wasn’t more than a month or so before he 
had gotten back his old time ‘pep’ and en- 
thusiasm. A good color came into his face, 
he slept like a rock and his food began to 
taste good to him again. 


“Of course, Mother was delighted and on my 
advice was soon taking Nujol herself. Her 
health had not been of the best, and I was 
afraid she might be headed for the saine 
trouble Father had suffered. She found it did 
her a lot of good, too. 


“Though that was almost ten years ago 
neither of them has been ill since. My father 
said he felt too young to be hanging arouwhd 
the house and went back to the no In fact, 
both Mother and Dad took on a new lease 


of life.” 
How to Keep Well 


Keep clean internally if you would be healthy, 
says a noted medical authority. Nujol will 
help you. Nujol is not a laxative—it is merely 
a lubricant. It lubricates and softens the food 
waste, thus hastening its passage through and 
out of the body. Like pure water Nujol is 
harmless. Hospitals use it. Physicians eve 
the world recommend it for infants and chil- 
dren and people of all ages. 

Nujol should be taken as regularly as you 
wash your face or brush your teeth. Nujol 
makes internal cleanliness a habit —the health- 
iest habit in the world. For sale by all drug- 
gists. Made by Nujol Laboratories, Standard 
Oil Co. (New Jersey). 


Tested and approved by the Good 
Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation and Health 


a RO cn E.R SH 
4-DAY TRIAL FREE! 


Nujol, Room812-A,7 Hanover Sq., N. Y. 


For this coupon and 1 oc (stamps or coin) to cover 
packing and postage, send trial bottle and 16-page 
booklet, “‘Internal Cleanliness’. (For booklet 
only, check here [) and send without money.) 
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The Wind Harp 


Continued 


discovery there came to 
Clarke an unnamable, intangible message 
of charm. It was as if the beating of 
Curgit heart had sent it vibrations to 
him. Still, with it all, he sensed now the 
remote withdrawal of her inner self. She 
moved with incredible lightness—a swift 
ness that made him think of the flight of 
birds. The music mounted to a pitch of 
ecstatic beauty, Clarke felt her hand 
tremble within his own and in that high 

ment she became to him then a pulsing 
les! ind blood person 

He bent his gaze upon het 

What are you?” he whispered. “A 

mph? A fairy princess?” 
‘he music stopped—abruptly it seemed 
» him. He steered her out of the crowds 
of dancers and firmly and efficiently ¢ 

! I ecluded sofa in the 


()n top ot thi 


lished her in a 
onservatory beyond the ballrooms 

But to the efforts of Clarke Richardson 
to draw her out and get beneath the 


hield of her withdrawal, Curie but 
irely re ponded, and when she did spe ak 
it was in the shortest of monosyllables 
Not because she wanted it this way! The 
eT oul of her was crying out to meet 
hi man halfway Something—some 
force that was even stronger than the 


rge that pulled at her—kept her silent 
But there was a lock upon her lips, 
nd the cry that filled her heart tremble 
rek ( 
“It's here—my moment—that blows 
the wind and sings and will go! For 
I can’t do a thing with it! IT can’t even 
vhisper a song Yet here he sit heart of 
heart—and I am dumb! That’s my 
life—t lips ever dumb to what’s in 
I art |” 
She felt his searching eyes upon her 


but her thoughts ran on in a stream of 
“I'm like a harp—yes, but only the 
winds of other people can play me. All 
the winds of the world running through 
e! Winds from the hearts and the minds 
of Marianna and Jane and Claudia and 
Henriette and Helen. Always their songs 
Never my own. Oh, for words—words!’ 
\s if stifled by her own thoughts, Cur- 
threw back her head and suddenly 

he lifted her eyes, wide with pain, to 
those of the man at her side At their 
imazing beautv—and at what he saw 


vithin them—he was silent 
Then his thoughts, too, became swift, 
nged things. He knew now all the 
trange grace of her and the knowledge 
left him marveling. He felt a sudden deep 


i peace, as if all his seeking were 
er over and he had found at last 
t thi for which all men adventure 
\t ist h spoke “Your eves,” he 
|, “are like two blue sapphires. They 


like two blue flames. What lies be 


nd them 
r) truggle within her swayed Cur 
t lender young body. She rose swiftly 
ed ¢ in open window where she 
tood, leaning her flushed face against 
t cool la ind drank in the dew 
ished fragrance of the moonlit garden 
Oh, for words to paint the thoughts she 
wed to utter. She caught her hands to 
ther in helplessnes The struggle she 
is 1 king, a struggle to break through 
e reserve that lifetime of bondage to 
her peopk vills had put upon her 
med to communicate itself to the man 
He came ind tood be side her 
You are full of mystery,” he said 
You look at me with your blue eve 
d the world seems somehow to drop 
from sight. I’ve been yearning for you 
nting you all this time.” 
Unconsciously his hands reached out 
cripped hers, as if to throw the 
ength of his own desire into her, vet 
d not know that he had touched 


But Curgie knew. And as if this con 
broken something within her 
release 

cry upon her lips was like the 

f taut string. “Oh, I have 

hts like a wide, deep river! Thoughts 
that run through enchanted places—and 
to strange lands and far distances! I have 
thoughts like the winging of blackbirds 
i grey sky! I have thoughts like music 
isk! And I have thoughts like lost 


from page 68| 


hopes—and_ forgotten memories—and 
dreamed dreams!” 

It was hysterical—the kind of thing 
which is not done at polite Country 
Club Balls,—but it was life to Clarke 
Richardson, it was the opening of a new 
world. To Curgie it was the moment 
for which she had lived—the moment 
when all the pent up passion and longing 
of her heart went out to the man she 
truly loved—all the tender avowals which 
had gone into those hidden letters—let- 
ters which Amy Ellison had claimed as 
her own 

She swayed, would have fallen but for 
the protection of his arm. And seeing the 
pallor of her face, he lifted her slight form 
and carried her back to the sofa where 
they had been sitting 

It was an incredible mixture of  bril- 
liance and pathos. But before coherent 
thought could follow Clarke’s first grasp 
ing at the unbelievableness of what he 
was hearing, a footstep sounded on the 
floor beside them and he looked up to 
meet the flushed, excited face of Amy 
Ellison 

“Curgie, darling,” she cried, “do you 
know that Marianna is fairly looking 
under tables for you? And Clarke—” 
turning to him, “I really thought this 
was our dance, or I would have given it 
to Don Madden.” Clarke struggled for 
his composure. “You'll have to forgive 
me, Amy. I really didn’t know that it 
was time for our dance. But—” He turned 
back to Curgie who, at Amy’s approach, 
had sprung to her feet. 

But Curgie was gone 


NURGIE was hardly through break- 
fast the next morning when Amy 
Ellison was shown into the room. At 
sight of her, the scene that she had inter 
rupted the night before, flashed again 
before Curgie’s eyes, and she flushed in 
sudden embarrassment, Noting this, Amy’s 
already acute suspicions were highly in- 
tensified 

Yet her greeting was casualness itself 
“Just running by, Curgie. Dropped in to 
see how you were. Did you have a good 
time at the dance?” 

Curgie’s blue eyes dropped. “It was 
a pretty party, didn’t you think?” 

“Ves, and Clarke Richardson is a nice 
boy, isn’t he? Just came back to. town 
this week, you know.’ 

Curgie didn’t know. So hemmed in 
was her life that she hadn’t even heard 
that Clarke Richardson had been away 
from town. 

“He dances well,” she said simply. 

“Well! He dances like a Valentino,” 
retorted Amy. “But you spent three 
whole dances with him in the conserva- 
tory! Was he talking all that time?” 

Curgie flushed. “I suppose he was 
when I wasn’t,” she retorted. Then, turn 
ing to the door. “If you are going down 
town, Ll have you mail a letter for 
me, Amy.” 

It was a harmless enough request on 
Curgie’s part; but the word “letter” was 
to Amy like a red rag before a bull. She 
burst out violently; “Oh, what’s the use 
of pretending, Curgie? Did you tell him?” 

Curgie’s eyes were round. “Tell whom?” 

“Clarke!” Amy fairly snapped the name 

“What would I tell him, Amy?” 

“About those letters. You knew that 
I was sending them to Clarke Rich 
ardson !” 

Curgie turned on her, her voice sharp, 
and she caught Amy fiercely by the arms 
“Amy! Not to that man! Not to him!” 

Amy flung off her hand. “Yes! You 
guessed it.” 

But Curgie’s eyes were passionately pro- 
testing. “You told me I didn’t know him!” 

“Well, you hardly did. Anyway, you 
knew it last night. What did you tell 
him ?” 

But Curgie, unable to bear this any 
longer and fearing lest she burst out into 
tears, turned and fled. Up in her room, 
she threw herself weeping upon the bed. 
This couldn’t be! It couldn’t! Yet even as 
she said it, she knew it was true. And fol- 
lowing the first frantic rebellion of it, 
came emotions that broke over her like 
the waves of the sea. [Turn to page 08] 








A Gleamy Mass of Hair 


35c “Danderine’”’ does Wonders for 
Any Girl’s Hair 








Girls! Try this! When combing and 
dressing your hair, just moisten your 
hair-brush with a little “‘Danderine” and 
brush it through your hair. The effect 
is startling! You can do your hair up 
immediately and it will appear twice as 
thick and heavy—a mass of gleamy hair, 
sparkling with life and possessing that 
incomparable softness, freshness and 
luxuriance. 

While beautifying the hair “Dander- 
ine” is also toning and stimulating each 
single hair to grow thick, long and 
strong. Hair stops falling out and dan- 
druff disappears. Get a bottle of “Dan- 
derine” at any drug or toilet counter 
and just see how healthy and youthful 
your hair appears after this delightful, 
refreshing dressing, 
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Always Noticed 


Can you return the observant 
gaze of others with EYES that 
ar2 clear and bright? Or has 
the lack of proper care made 
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Daily cleansing with Murine 
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EYES clear, bright and 
healthy. It quickly relieves the 
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A household remedy avoiding drugs. Cresolene 
is vaporized at the bedside during the night. It 
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widely used remedy for whooping cough and 
spasmodic croup. 

When children complain of sore throat or 
cough, use at once. 
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Hound of the Wilderness 


[Continued from page 15] 

would have given him the best of what- 
ever poor treasures they and 
sent him on his way. Yes. Only too gladly 
would they have wished him God-speed. 
For there was yet another boast of his 
which he proved true; he was indeed as 
great a lover as a fighter and singer. His 
methods were primitive—but successful 


possessed 


NE day Umteyra, the daughter of 
Misshel Fariz who, these last six 
months, since before Mehmet el-Wahab’s 
coming, had been visiting her maternal 


grandmother in Mecca, returned to the 
black tents; and on the afternoon of her 
arrival he saw her as she crossed the 
laurel wold—saw her small and delightful, 
with smooth, raven-black hair that framed 
an impudent, waxen little face, brown 
eyes flecked with gold, the reddest lips in 
the world, and sweet with the lissom 
sweetness of her sixteen years 

She looked neither to right nor left 
For she was on her way to meet Sabih 
hudin Azif whose clan, the Benni G’dah, 
had been enemies to her own clan, the 
Benni Saadin, these many centuries, but 
whom she loved with all her heart 

A voice came out of the deep bed of 
moss where Mehmet el-Wahab lay 
stretched out: “Your name, Crusher of 
Souls!” 

She stopped, walked 
he re 
name, 


startled. He rose, 
up to her. She was silent; and 
peated his question: “Your 
Crusher of Souls!” 

“Tl am Umteyra, 
shel Fariz.” 

“A charming name 
shall call you Musk Drop 
She did not speak 

“Ask me why!” he 

“Well—why ?” 

“Because Musk is sweet, and because 
it is my favorite perfume. Come, small 
Musk Drop! I am very tall, and you are 
very tiny. Reach up a little so that I 
may kiss your lips.” 

Then something 


the daughter of Mis- 


Yet, 
Ask me 


hereafter, I 
why.” 


demanded again. 


happened that had 
never happened to him before. She 
reached up indeed—but with her hard, 
clenched little fist she struck him across 
the face. 


He receded a step. At first he was 
furious. Then he laughed. “I like you 
the more because of your savagery,” he 


said; and he was about to sweep her into 
his arms when she ran away. 

He followed, unnoticed by her, gliding 
like a shadow through the uhdergrowth 
He saw her reach a clearing, deeply hid 
den in the laurel wold; saw the outline 
of a man against a space of sky between 
the trees. It was Sabihhudin Azif, the 
vulpine, pock-marked _ hillman She 
rushed up to him. She threw her arms 
about his neck—and, suddenly, Mehmet 
el-Wahab’s heart stopped beating as if 
it had been plunged into ice. For the first 
time in his life he knew the bitter pangs 
of jealousy, because for the first time in 
his life he knew the sweet pangs of love 
He felt dizzy; steadied himself against a 


tree; was about to advance toward the 
two, his great, hairy hands flexing and 
unflexing. But he reconsidered 

He saw Umteyra the next day. She 
was sitting in front of her father’s tent, 


rocking a. blown-up milk skin upon her 
knees till the butter rolled yellow and 
frothy. “Crusher of Souls,” he said, “it 
was my boast in the past that I had 
never yet loved. This boast is true no 
longer. I love you!” And when she did 
not reply, did not even look up from her 


work, he asked: “Perhaps—ah—some 
day you could love me—a little?” 
“No!” she answered tersely, 
“Why not?” 


“Because !” 


And then, again, for the first time in 
his life, he spoke humbly, so humbly; 
spoke soft words, words filled with a 
high, driving tenderness 


She only shook her head. “I do not 
love you,” she said. “I have heard about 
you. We do not want you here. Go back 
to your own people.” And as he went 
on pleading she exclaimed impatiently, 
each word like the sting of a whip: “Al- 
lah! Don’t you {Turn to page 72] 
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Hound of the Wilderness 


understand Arabic, O great buffalo? I do 
not love you! I love another!” 

Suddenly the terrible rage of the Beda- 
wins rose in his throat. The blood re- 
ceded from his brain, leaving it dry and 
crimson. He spoke thickly: “I know. I 
saw you yesterday—you and Sabihhudin 
Azif, he of the Benni G’dah, the enemies 
of your people. If I should go and tell 
your father... .” 

She looked up, a queer smile curling 
her lips. “You will not go and tell my 
father—you will not—because you love 
me!” 

He bowed his 
liveth!” he 
away. 

Shortly afterwards was the great Mos- 
lem festival of the ayd eth-thahia when 
sheep were slaughtered and fresh girdle- 
bread baked; when every girl prepared 
her best finery, her gaudiest burnoose 
and kerchief. Umteyra had never dared 
whisper her lover’s name in the black 
tents. But she was loyal to him, had no 
friend among the young men of her own 
cl .n—none, therefore, to bring her flowers 
to twist in her hair on the day of the feast. 

So her mother upbraided her: “What 
about tomorrow? Ah—what a disgrace! 
You will have to dance without flowers 
in your hair unless—” ironically—“your 
father will make you a garland of thorn 
bush and alfa grass, fodder for cow and 
camel!” 

Mehmet el-Wahab—for he spent half 
his time in the vicinity of the girl’s tent 
—happened to overhear; and early on the 
morning of the festival he went into the 
farther hills where none of the tribesmen 
risked going because of the danger of 
timber wolf and wild cat, and brought 
back a great armful of tawny orchids 
spotted with heliotrope. Umteyra ac- 
cepted them negligently. 

And that night—when the young girls 
chose their partners and« the dancers 
formed in parallel lines, reeling-and sway- 
ing and wavering, and the children beat 
drums and tom-toms, and the old men, 
squatting on their haunches, clapped their 
hands—that night Umteyra, the orchids 
twisted in her hair, walked straight past 
Mehmet el-Wahab and up to a youth of 
the Benni Saadin, a one-eyed, large-eared, 
particularly ugly and particularly stupid 
youth, the butt of the village, whom all 
the other girls had avoided. “I choose you, 
Ibrahim, son of Mustaffa el-Hosseny,” she 
said, and tripped away with him over the 
crossed swords 

This time Mehmet el-Wahab’s temper 
snapped. His fingers, moist and _ throb- 
bing, closed upon the hilt of his dagger; 
let it go again almost at once. But a 
cry, a single cry, high, broken, squeaky, 
grotesque, terrible, rose from his throat 
and shivered through the air: “Hai!” 
and he turned, rushed away, boring 
through the crowd with crashing elbows 
and kicking feet, cutting through it as a 
knife cuts through cheese, and leaped up 
the rocky path that led to the height 
of the Jebel Sfa. 

Umteyra’s father looked after him. 
“Assuredly,” he said, “the Hound of the 
Wilderness is himself again.” 

“Assuredly, he is himself again,” he 
repeated the next morning when gossip 
drifted into the black tents that the 
night before, after he had left the desert- 
men, Mehmet el-Wahab had gone to the 
village of the hillmen, who, too, were 
celebrating the ayd eth-thahia. There, de- 
liberately, he had picked a quarrel with 
Sabihhudin Azif. He had beaten him 
brutally with a knotted rhinoceros-hide 
whip, nearly killing him. He had de- 
sisted only when a wandering dervish, a 
guest in the huts of the Benni G’dah, at 
the risk of his own life, had pulled him 
away, exclaiming: “Do it not, O son of 
Adam! His blood will stain your soul!” 

When Umteyra heard the telling of it 
she trembled, and came near fainting. But 
she controlled herself, left the tent, and 
hurried to the secret trysting place where 
every day she met her lover. He was there, 
waiting for her. She kissed his bloody, 
bandaged face, calling him many endearing 
names; spoke to him at length, outlining a 
plan. He agreed to everything she said. She 
had always been the more clever of the two. 


head. “As the 
murmured. And he 


Lord 
walked 


She went straight from there to Mehmet 
el-Wahab who sat in front of his dwell- 
ing. He did not look up. Not that he wa 
ashamed of his brutality of the night be- 
fore, but he said to himself that he had 
lost this girl who was dearer to him than 
his salvation. Glancing from beneath 
lowered lids, he saw her standing there 
He wished that she would go away. Doubt- 
less, presently, she would taunt him, pour 
on him a flood of hate and abuse. 

He rose, turned, and was halfway 
across the threshold of his hut when there 
was a soft, quick rush behind him and, 
the next moment, he felt her arms about 
his neck, heard her passionate whisper: 
“IT love you, O my hero! You are strong 

and ruthless—” her voice broke a little 
—“I only played with you—to make you 
jealous! I love you, my lord. . . .”” Man- 
like, he became at once the conqueror, self- 
possessed, calm, even slightly bored: 

“I always knew you loved me. Allah! 
Women are like that. I forgive you, 
Crusher of Souls. Now I shall go to your 
father and ask for his blessing.” 

“No!” she exclaimed, hiding a smile, for 
everything was happening as she wished it 
“We Benni Saadin do not mate with 
strangers. It is against the ancient tradi- 
tions. My father will say no.” 

“He will not dare. If he does, I shall 
make him eat stick.” 

“You must not. He is my father. I love 
him.” 

“Then—what .... ?” 

“Run away with me!” 

“Wah!” he cried. “But you are the girl 
for me! When shallI.. .. ?” 

“T shall be back in a short while. Then 
we can make our plans.” 

Nor had Umteyra lied when she told 
him that it was against the traditions of 
her clan to mate with strangers. Only ... 
“Indeed,” said her mother when not long 
afterwards, skillfully, the girl broached 
the subject, “we always marry cousins 
except when women are captured in raid. 
But—” crossly—‘‘why ask me? To speak 
of honey will not make the mouth sweet. 
None of your own people wants you as 
wife, and there will be no desert rider 
ever to risk his bones for the sake of your 
kisses. You will always be an old spinster.” 

“You are wrong, mother. There is one, 
a fighting, brawling stranger, who has 
spoken to me of marriage—” 

“Eh—who is he?” 

“Mehmet el-Wahab.” 

“Hayah!” exclaimed the mother, “Praise 
be to Allah!” 

“Praise be to Allah!’ echoed Misshel 
Fariz when he heard the news, and so did 
the elders of the Benni Saadin. After all, 
they decided, it might be a good thing, for 
the sake of prestige as well as for more 
practical considerations, to adopt by 
marriage this swashbuckler. So they ar- 
ranged that when Mehmet el-Wahab 
came that night atop a swift dromedary 
to steal the girl, there would be no real 
resistance—only a mere pretense of thorn 
sticks and stones thrown harmlessly, to 
satisfy tribal traditions and honor. 

“Go and tell him, O pride of your 
father’s tent!” Umteyra’s mother said to 
her; and she went back to Mehmet el- 
Wahab, related to him what had hap- 
pened. 

“At midnight, Crusher of Souls!” 

She left while he entered his hut to 
adorn himself as became a bridegroom, 
a fighter, and a minstrel, arranging well 
the folds of his waist shawl, perfuming his 
hair with pungent oil of geranium, polish- 
ing his sword and nine daggers, restring- 
ing his guitar and, as midnight drew near, 
throwing a voluminous burnoose about 
his shoulders and veiling his face so that 
only the eyes showed. 

Evening waned. Midnight came, with 
clustering shadows and green stars. He 
mounted his dromedary and rode into the 
village of the Benni Saadin. Black it lay 
beneath the black vaulting of the skies 
Nobody was abroad. No sound, except 4 
slow wind rattling the palm fronds 

He stopped at Misshel Fariz’ tent. Um- 
teyra had told him that she would be 
waiting for him there. He bent from the 
saddle, staring into the darkness. He saw 
no sign of her. “Umteyra!” he called 


softly. “Umteyra....” [Turn to page 07) 
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OUR old materials are washed, bleached, pick- 

ered, carded, combed and then spun into the 

finestkind of rug yarn,and DYED any coloryou 
wish. This yarn is then firmly woven on the very finest 
modern power looms into brand new OLSON RUGS 
that look like, feel like, and wear like the high-grade 
Wilton and Chenille rugs, famous for their beauty 
and durability. And best of all we will weave your 
new rugs any size or shape, and seamless and RE- 
VERSIBLE, with the same smooth, luxurious nap 


on both sides to give twice the wear. 


canny 
q 


cumnbhindaibetiahtnean 
Seepen 
we 


We can use all kinds of old rugs and carpets, either 
alo re or combined. Your material, when reclaimed 
by the OLSON Proces Ss, defies detection, no matter 
, wh it color it was and regardless of how threadbare. 
Teast choice of 25 popularcolors: Taupe, Mole, 
Tete-de-Negre, Blue, Moss, Brown, Mahogany, 

Brown “N p, 
Pattern 697 . J 


Harmony 
in the 


For Half 


a Century— 


] great national 


this 

institution has been 
conducted with old- 
fashioned honesty. 
And we pledge that 
this policy will be 
faithfully continued. 


Pattern 491 












The new styles in interior 
decoration demand harmoni- 
ous one- and two-oned rugs. 
You will find them in all the 
very finest homesin New York, 
Chicago and other cities. 





These Fashionable Rugs Add 
Such Charm—and Cost So Little 


Mail the coupon below for America’s finest book on Rugs and Home Deco- 
ration. This book describes the remarkable new Olson Patented Process 
guarantee to completely reclaim like new the materials in 


Your Old Rugs, Carpets and Clothing 


Green, Mulberry. If you lack enough old material 
we will help you out with new wool at cost. 


Every Order Completed In ONE WEEK 
You will find the new OLSON RUGS in over a 
million homes and in many of the finest hotels and 
most select clubs. Learn what customers Say. Save 
half the money you had planned to spend for rugs. 
FREE TRIAL—Y*< your new rugs en the 
floorsuf your home. Com- 
pare them with store rugs that cost twice as much, 
Then, if OLSON RUGS do not delight you, return 
them in a week and we will pay you liberally for 
your material. You cannot lose a penny. 
We Pay Express, Freight and Parcel Post 


from all states. Just as easy to order from Texas and 
Maine as any other state. 


~ This Beautiful Book on Rugs and Decorating 
‘4 Endorsed by one of America’s Leading Decorators 


Shows rugs in all the fashionable colors in rooms arranged by experts. 
Full of useful suggestions. To those writing promptly we will include 
writing promy , 

Free, the wonderful new Olson Color Guides for home decorating. 


xed OLSON RUG CO., B3; 26-42 Laflin Street, Chicago 


4. OR TST Te em We ey ee Pe ee Oe ee re oe ee ee ee 


* TEAR OFF AND MAIL TODAY 
? OLSON RUG CO., Dept. B3, 26-42 Laflin St., Chic ago 


Gentlemen: Please mail to me, FREE, y r new | 
‘Beauty and Har mony in the Home”’; your: < 
Guides; and your Free Trial of 
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\) La GRANDE CouTURE 
4 


Patou, Lanvin, Jenny, Chanel—these 
are names for the world of fashion to 
conjure with! ‘They are most truly the 
grande couture and their designs are the 
unwritten law of smart women. 

Models of the famous designers are 
for the favored women who can buy 
their frocks in Paris every season. But 
they are also for every Woman who uses 
NMicCall Printed Patterns! Here on this 
page are tive, for example, reproduced in 
the very color of the original—with each 
bit of trimming the same. 

Phe McCall Printed Patterns in which 
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‘Ba McCall Pattern McCall Pattern 


3054 3934 
Model by Model by 
Jenny, Paris Patou, Paris 


they are reproduced are the simplest pat- 
terns made. The outline of the pattern 
is a printed cutting line—more accurate 
than any paper edge could be. This 
simplicity and accuracy make it possible 
for the original Paris model to be repro- 
duced successfully to the last detail. 
McCall Printed Patterns are for sale 
in over eight thousand shops and stores, 
and you will find now the McCall Spring 
Quarterly. This complete forecast of 
spring fashions will be your best guide. 
McCall Printed Patterns 15 cents to 45 
cents. McCall Spring Quarterly 25 cents. 


McCall Pattern 
3048 
Model by 
Lanvin, Paris 
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tions, see page go 
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3974 Dress 3963 Dress 
6 sizes, 16 to 18 8 sizes, 14 to 18 ¢ 
’ 36 to 42 36 to 44 
/ Emb, No. 960 
3089 Ensemble Suit , - be 
9 —, 4 to 8 . al 
: ; , ; : 3977 Wrap 
No. 3989, Lapres’ AND MIssEs bs carat 5 sizes, 
ENSEMBLE Suit. Size 36, dress, : Small, medium, larg 


* 


2% yards of 54-inch material; 
coat, 2'@ yards of 54-inch con- 
trasting. Width at lower edge, “ The Clothes Problem 
about 2 yards. 
No. 3972, Lapres’ AND Misses’ ‘ of the 

Dress. Size 16 requires 2 yards . ° 

of 54-inch material; collar and Middle Aged Mother 
vest, 5@ yard of 36-inch contrast- 

ing. Width at lower edge, about bh By Anne Rittenhouse 

1% yards F 








This is the first of a series of articles to be written by Anne Rittenhouse 
which will discuss the various problems that women encounter in the 
struggle to appear suitably and attractively dressed 





ey T is when a woman strikes mid-channel in the current of her life, that 
the problem of clothes comes upon her with force. It is something 
. she must reckon with. She has children who have discerning eyes and 
frank tongues. They criticfhe her appearance, her apparel, and the defects 
of her figure with a cordial sincerity that no friend would dare to offer 3991 
her. More than that, they have a way of drawing sharp comparisons Ensemble 
2077 between her and other mothers that keep her awake at night. Suit 
D Ws The wisdom of a child is often the wisdom of a serpent, which is eos 
op oo twisting several Biblical mottoes into one. The very lack of malice in tos 
t4to18 their criticism accentuates the truth of what they say. Not only do “Emb 
36to42 children frighten one into considering clothes as a pressing and particular No, 115 
problem, but an intimate hour with the mirror in full iight, one’s mind 














swept free from prejudices, will startle one into action. 

While women are meeting the acute problems of housekeeping, making 
the man’s wages meet the necessary demands of living, seeing that the 
children have the clothes they need for school and play, maneuvering to 
replenish the house and the linen closet, they [Turn to page 76] 
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No. 3909. Lap 












M I Dri S1Z¢ A 
require vara 

of 10-inch material; 

collar, jabot and puff 

17g yards of 40-incl 


Width, about 144 ird 
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! 
; 
: haphazardly consider their personal appear- 
: ince. And, let this be whispered, they forget 
they are not as girlish in face and figure as 
when they were married. Or, if they give 
the truth lip service, the decided change in No. 3983, Laptes’ 
; their appearance has not seeped into their Dress. Size 36 re- 
consciousness They are busy with big quires 4 yards of 
problems. They are less important than the 36-inch material ; 
children. They are reckless with their cor under-front, 156 
{ ets, and with the texture and arrangement yards of 40-inch 


contrasting. Width, 
about 13 yards. 


of their hair. Then middle age confronts 
them. The children are almost if not quite 


AY rown They begin to look on their mothers 


s something out of fashion. That is mid 


f channel in a mother’s life 
»” What is to be done? Is the case hopeless ? 





Never Redemption comes from within 

If one has self-delusion about one’s looks 

ND -Misst f one foolishly forgets that the figure does 
Tuntc Dress; camisole skirt. Size not retain its grace or slimness under neg 
requires 4'g yards of 40-inch ma lect: if one goes on arranging a wardrobe 
jabot yard of 36-inch iccording to the demands of a girlish contour 
ntrasting. Width, about 1'4 vards and a fresh face; then redemption is not 
No. 3961, Laptes’ Dress. Size 36 re vossible. A mirror and a truthful pair ot 


j 
| 
: i 
quires 3 vards of 40-inch material, scales are the judge and jury. Entire forget 
k j ' vard of 36-inch contrasting for fulness of the kind of apparel continued 
\ r and cufis. Width at lower since marriage under the delusion that one’s 
| 
| 


e, about 1 yards physical appearance has not changed, is im 
N 004, LADIES’ AND Misses’ Sip perative. Wipe the slate clean. Throw sar 
On Di S 16, waist, 14g yards torial prejudices into the air. Know yourselt 
10-incl kirt, 1 vards of 36 then start on 2 new dress career. Let us 
h | h; sleeves d jabot, 1 vards 0 come right down to meeting the fashions o1 
1 nch. Width, about 1'4 vards this season Thev have not changed radi 
N 908 LApIES’ AN Misses’ cally from those established with the Great 


Dre Size 1 vards of 3¢ Peace. Rarely have women had the op 

: ch, 1 irds of 40-inch for sleeves portunity to continue the same contour ot 
Width, about 1‘, vards. An applique figure. Simplicity, slimness, lack of orna 

ii ket from Embroidery No. 1413 mentation and lack of color, if one de 


be l t ire the four essentials of being well 
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Patterns may be bought from 
all McCall Pattern dealers in 
the United States and Can 
ada, or by mail, postage pre- 
paid, from The McCal' 
Company, 236-250 West 
37th Street, New York City 
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36 to 42 


a - 3967 Dress 
y “\ 4 7 7 sizes, 14 to 15 





No. 3967, Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ Sirp-ON Dress; 
kimono sleeves lengthened 
by bishop sleeves. Size 16 
requires 27g yards of 40- 
inch material, 74 yard of 
40-inch for sleeves. Width, 
about 1% yards. 


No. 3973, Lapigs’ AND 
Misses’ Dress. Size 36 re 
quires 3 yards of 54-inch 

| material; collar and vest, 
1 yard of 40-inch. Width 
about 1% yards. 
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j 3903 Dress 3974 Dress 
size 4 to Is © sizes 6 to 
36 to ) 30 to 4 
3900 Blouse 
) sizes, 34 to 44 ‘ 
3080 Dress 
dressed in this era. These should be the 
commandments of the middle-aged mother 
To achieve an excellent foundation, the 
corset comes first. The old-fashioned method, 
TES’ hideous method that it was, of tightening the 
ee. corset around the abdomen and pulling up 
of No, 3992 _Lapigs the flesh, must be abandoned. Flesh must ; 
ial: and Misses’ Tuni be distributed, not displaced in bulk from No. 3993, Lapigs’ AND 
15% Dress; short ki one part of the anatomy to another. It Misses’ JUMPER 
nich mono sleeves oust must be distributed so that the figure is Dress Size 16 re- 
ith 16 requires 23% straight in the front without a bulge. There quires 3% yards of 
yards of 40-inch is no beauty in a bulging torso 27-inch or 15% yards 
material, jabot 7 Underclothes should be reduced to the of 54-inch material. 
vard of 40-inch. minimum. No woman need hope or expect Width at lower edge, 
Width, about 1% to look in the picture today if she wears about 14 yards 






















underthings that present bulk or impede the 
smooth flow of outer things. She can be 


~ yards. 








No. 3990, LapiEs’ 
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Shain ; a both warm and decent in soft fabrics minus Suip-On Biouvse. Size 
Y ‘“ fulness. If the brassiere is too tight it 36 requires 21% yards 
398 ij ’ ‘ disturbs the grace of the body. If it is of of 36-inch material, 
x thick lace or too ornamental, it proclaims or 23% yards of 40 
\f itself beneath the blouse. Each woman must inch material 
determine whether this accessory is needed 
by the amount of flesh she carries No. 3980, LAprEs’ AND Misses’ SLit 
It is a fact that neither age nor flesh On Dress; with bishop sleeves. Size 
permits horizontal lines in clothes. So they 36, 3 yards of 40-inch; 154 yards of 
are to be avoided. So are plaids. The 40-inch for sleeves and jabot. Width as 
are as dangerous as the plague. They are about 13¢ yards 
devastating to all but the young and slim 
Mixtures of bright colors must be abjured No. 3974, Lapies’ AND Misses’ Dress; 

Red, purple, bright green, yellow, King’s two-piece slip. Size 16 requires 5% 
blue, periwinkle blue, are for girls and ex yards of 36-inch material, or 4 yards 
tremists. No woman on a slender income of 40-inch material. Width at lower 
should indulge in brilliant colors even if edge, about 1% yards 
good taste does not dictate a refusal to 
wear them. They are too easily remembered No. 3987, Lapigs’ AND Misses’ SLIP 

by one’s set. Black is by no means the On Dress. Size 36 requires 3% yards 

= best color for all women. Its acceptance of 40-inch material; jabot and 
depends on one’ coloring Sallow tired po kets, 4 yard of 40-inch. Width 








women, well wrinkled [Turn to page S| ibout 1% yard 
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: 3925 Dress 
6 sizes, 16 to 
6 to 42 
971 
Dre 
} 
\ { | } 
; \ i 
r \ ’ \ f | \ \ 
f) \, ) Dre | | \ 
a: 
ria? 
| l j \ & 
; \ | | 
j ‘\ . \ / | 
nN y- | } | 3022 Dress 
5 | } A 7 sizes, 4 to 40 
j w \ j 
} ; 
b} é j \ 
; 
\ YI \ / | 
: Laz Ou \ 3004 Dress d \ 
T | = 
1 | a ane 
Al y ( . ‘ 
“1 i } ‘ : . ’ a * ec 
No 969, LapIt f ‘ No. 3994, Laptges’ AND Misses No. 3922, Lapres’ Strp-On Dress; 
inp M Dri ; A 4) ph. Strp-On Dress; kimono sleeve 34-inch length from natural waist- 
| Size ré re f } | f Size 16 requires yards of 40- line. Size 36 requires 35¢ yards of 
E ard i } cl } f bal : inch material. Width, about 114 36-inch material; 1 yard of 36-inch 
, 7 ‘ 4; ; . . 
, material; « ur j \ |: AY ards. A distinctive touch may be contrasting. Width at lower edge, 
jabot, 1 is of 5 i idded by using cross-stitch Em- about 17¢ yards. 
i trastir { be roidery No. 1417 
Widt lowe! [ > A No. 3907, Lapres’ anp Misses’ No. 3925, Lapis’ AND MuIssEs’ 
; lge bout 1 : ¥\ Sitip-On Dress; dropped shoulder; Sirp-ON Dress; dropped shoulders. 
! rd | i in closing at left shoulder. Size 36 re Size 16 requires 27@ yards of 36 
sl lires 2 yards of 40-inch mate yr 40-inch material. Width at lower 
: f Ar rial; band and belt, 4¢ yard of edge, about 114 yards. May be de- 
} 1 / wy nch cor ing. Width at lower veloped in bordered material as 
| \| Yi edge, about ards shown 
ui 
' 1 if [Continued from page 77] 

: 1 ba : 

ii \ he uld not attempt it. The reason black has held the popular fancy since the war 
: ) 4 th J that the art of “making up” has reached its highest popularity since the days of 
‘4 » : . “a 
4 “ a a the Pharaohs and the wearing of extravagant jewelry equals the time of India 
: Ya » nder the Moguls 

» T Mauve, lilac, gray with violet in it, white, black cleverly touched with white 

or gray, dark blue, horizon blue; all the lighter shades of brown; beige if it is 

5 ba not deadening to the skin, are safe and sane colors for older women. It is to be 

7 i season of white and there is no reason for the middle-aged mother to avoid it 

f she remembers she is not a girl and handles white in a dignified manner, it is 

idmirable. Borders in bright colors, which are in the forefront of fashion this 

: mN é n and will be strongly accentuated in the spring sports clothes, must be 
; 

a. led with care, or probably best left alone. A woman must be tall to stand 

¥ K ( into short sections. Delicate borders such as the Greeks and Alexandrians 

F Non t the edge of their close-clinging, sweeping gowns. are delightful, but wide 

, ~" © 
a A od €; t borders on short-skirted costumes cut one up into a picture puzzle 
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Patterns may be bought 
from all McCall Pat- 
tern dealers in the 
United States and Can- 
ada, or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from The 
McCall Company, 236- 
250 West 37th Street 


New York City 






3980 Dress 
sizes, 14 to 18 
36 to 42 
Emb. No. 1412 


No. 3968, Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ Dress; tunic 
blouse; two-piece 
skirt with two-piece 
lower section. Size 36 
requires 4 yards of 
40-inch material 
Width at lower edge, 
about 1% yards 


3968 Dress 
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nited States and Can- 
1, or by mail, post- 
prepaid, from The 

{cCall Company 236- 
West 37th Street, 
New York City , 
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3906 Dress 
6 sizes, 
16 to if 











36 to 42 






fy 

















A 
=| (\y= 
1 “as meme \ 
oe i ee ee = \ 
3982 Dress 3980 Dress \ 
S s sizes, sizes, 14 to 18 \ \ 
12 to 20 years 36 to 42 } } 
' ¥ 
" \ 
N 3925 Dress ¢ For other descriptions, 
6S > sizes, 16 to 18 > » 
36 to 42 re / 











3920 Dress 





3973 Dress \ sizes, 16 to 18 
Ir sizes, 14 to 18 \ 36 to 44 
36 to 50 \ 





i LZ \ 
F\ 








No. 3987, Laptes’ No. 3925, Lapres’ AND Misses’ No. 3920, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 

=> Meee’ Sep Siie-On Dress; dropped shoul Stip-On Dress; dropped shoul No. 3924. I : 
On Dress; closing : ders; three-piece flounce. Size 16 ders. Size 16 requires 314 yards wow + gegen 
t left side of bend requires 274 yards of 40-inch ma of 36-inch material; trimming, pa <_ 7 ka +d 
Size 16 requires 274 terial; flounce, 34 yard of 36-inch ¥g yard of 40-inch contrasting, ao q ota 
ards of 40-inch ; contrasting Width at lower cut crosswise. Width at lower der Si a. 
gf so I 5 edge, about 1% yards. edge, about 1% yards. a.) Saw oC Be 
ater Wiha 5 ‘e ies 354 Yan 
iia No. 3980, Lapres’ AND Misses’ No. 3906, Lapres’ anp Misses’ of 40-inch ma 
43 S. 


Sirp-On Dress; closing at left Dress; two-piece skirt with terial; 34 yard 





5 shoulder. Size 36 requires 3 yards _ three-piece tunic. Size 16 requires ol 36-inch con: 
" of 40-inch material; jabot, 1% 3% yards of 54-inch material trasting. Width 
f yards of 40-inch. Width at lower Width at lower edge, about at lower edge, 

edge, about 134 yards 1% yards about 13% yards 


The middle-aged mother must not permit jauntiness in her clothes because the 
elder daughter does. She must train the mind to realize jauntiness when she 
3 sees it, and reject it. Gay sports clothes are not for her, nor swaggering short 
coats with pockets and narrow belts. The broad Roman belt in high colors, its 

medallions on the hips touched with gold tracery is a lovely fashion this season, 

but it is for others. The incoming of sharply ribbed fabrics often in pastel 

colors, and of English tweeds and homespuns should not interest her. No woman 

who has not retained willowy grace can afford to clothe her body in materials 

3087 Dress with strongly marked outline The fashion for silks of varied weaves, the 
8 return of printed chiffon for day and evening, and the insistence of georgette 
crépe, especially in shadings of one color, are lifelines to safety. The middle-aged 





3924 Dress } 


6 sizes, 






woman can revel in such weaves. The promised return to gray, especially in the 16 to 18 
various kashas, gives reason for content. Kasha, by the way, is a fabric of 30 to, 42 


importance to any woman who wants clothes to lie softly and assume grace. The 
natural color in it, akin to twine, is difficult to wear. It is to be accented this 
spring and it is well to keep in mind that when it is worn [Turn to page 90] 
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ain Deauty | 
And keep it—as I did, | 
By Edna Wallace Hopper 
| 
As a girl, | multiplied my beauty until it 
brought me world-wide tame Aiter 40 year 
1 a Stage career, | have kept that beauty 
To the thousands who see me daily I look 
like a girl of 19 
hat is due to cultivation and to 
care Not to ordinary beauty help | have 
pent years and tortune to secure the ut 


crentin 


+oReeENS YOM ORES MORO eee 


most cience otter 
Naw I have had those helps combined so a 
lozen are applied at once And | am placins 


them at ever woman call 
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Trial Tube Free 
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An Actress 


Is a crank on powders. 
By Edna Wallace Hopper 


Movie stars and stage stars 
greatest powder cranks in ex- | 


with whom ] 
mingie ire the 
tence. Fine ippearance mean everything to | 
them, and the pa any price to get it 
Vi powder have alway been made to | 
rder, by lamous powder expert They cost me |} 


44+ 


per box. Th ire so exquisite that all my 





Irnends have aiwa begged me to supply them 
| t 
I 
u 
\ 
“ 
% 


Sample 
Free 
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if t) , Coat | 
“A \ ; = | 
Y ¥ g 
| \ r 
) ae | 
; ‘ 
i ; 
1 
| ag 
\ \ od 
) Coat os 
No 45, Labies’ anp Misses’ Coat. Size 36 require 


yards of 54-inch material yards of 36-inch lin 
ing. Width at lower edge, about 13¢@ yards. This coat 
may be worn as an ensemble suit with a dress or 


eparate skirt 


Lapigs’ AND Misses’ SHAWL-WRap. Me 
requires 1 yards of 40-inch 
gs yards of 36-inch; lining, 1 

Width, about 15¢ yards 


No Vay 
dium size, 36 to 38 
material; bands, 1 
vards of 40-inch, 


No. 3989, Lapres’ anp Misses’ ENSEMBLE Suir. Size 
6 requires yards of 54-inch material for dres 
yards of 54-inch contrasting material for coat 
Width at lower edge, about vards 
No. 3991, Lapies’ anp Misses’ ENSEMBLE Suir. Size 
$6 requires yards of 40-inch material for upper 
dress, 5 yards of 40-inch contrasting material fo: 
coat, lower dress and jabot. Width, about 134 yard 
Embroidery No. 1409 may be used to make an 
effective border in darning- and satin-stitch 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall Patter 

dealers in the United States and Canada, or by mail 

postage prepaid, from The McCall Company, 236 
250 West 37th Street, New York City 
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3090 Blouse 
iz 4 to 44 



























collar, 4% yard 36-inch 








SS 


3984 Skirt 





t 






\ 3910 Blouse 





} j 4 to 4 







Two-Piece SkIR1 
Size 28 requires 2% 
54-inch material 





LADIES 
with side insets 
yards of 40-inch o1 


3084 


, Oo 









Width, about 2 yards 
No. 3990, Lapres’ Strp-On BLovse. 
Size 36 requires 2’ yards of 36-inch 






or 23g yards of 40-inch material 

































No. 3960, Laprgs’ AND Misses’ SLIP; 

two-piece lower section. Size 36, For other 
vards of 36-inch material, lower descriptions, 

ection, % yard of 54-inch. Width, eé 

about 13g yards page 90 





No. 3957, Lapies’ Two-Piece Skirt; 







with side pleated section. Size 28 re 2916 
quires 2 yards of 54-inch material Btowse 
Width, about 15¢ yards to 









No. 3910, Lapies’ Stip-On BLowseE; 
in tunic style; dropped shoulders. Size 
36 requires 25¢ yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial, % yard of 40-inch contrasting 













3909 Blouse 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall Pattern dealer ia. 4s 


in the United States and Canada, or by mail, postage 
prepaid, from The McCall Company, 236-250 West 37th 
Street, New York City 
















id 
970 Blouse 3976 Blouse 
© size © sizes 
4+ t 44 1 4 to 44 I 
Vie I Vie \ 
No. 3976, Labi [Tunic Biouse. Size 36, as shown in View A 
requires 2 yards of 40-inch material; jabot and binding, ™% yard 
of 40-inch contrasting. View B requires 2'¢ yards of 40-inch; 


| 





@> | 


8] 


When 
little sister 
sculfs 
her pretty 


party shoes 








In a 
make fhem la@k like new again 
Instantly the magic touch of the 
Dyanshine dauber conceals the 
scuffs, neatly and permanently. 


Just shine them with Dyanshine. As you 


twinkling Dyanshine will 


restore 
and preserve the 


shine you conceal the scuffs, 
brighr, clean color 
leather 

Fifty of these good shine 
fifty cent bortle 


are in every 


Available in the colors listed below a 
canvas and white kid. Ten popula: 


d inwhi 
fi 


olors fur suede 


BARTON'S 


DYANSHINE 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 


Send for This for Your Shoes 


We will gladly mail you Dyan 
shine’s famous “Dry? Dauber 
Demonstrator.” Demonstrate on 
your own shoes how quickly col 
or is restored, scufts concealed 
and shoes shined. Send 4 cents in 


Stamps for px ching 


Sa ee eB eae See 
75-1 Me 


id postage 


Barton MANuFACTURING Co., 
WACO, TEXA 


Please send me a “Dry Dauber Demonstrator™ 
1 want to. see for elf t the a 
ality of a DYANSHINE 4 { 
Se : 
CORDOVAN NUT LIGHT 
(Je ACK § , | | 
BROW? BROW TAN 
NA} 
REET 
rT) 


Barton Mfg Co 





Every little 
mouthful | 





hasa message 
all its own 


HE MESSAGE, ladies and gentle- 
men, 1s one of warning to your 
gums. 


For it is the food that we eat, three 
times a day, that is to blame for the 
troubles we have with our gums. 

It’s too soft, this food. It doesn’t 
stimulate the blood-stream in the tiny 
capillaries of the gum tissue. Under 
our modern diet, gums are growing 
soft and C ongested. They become in- 
Hamed, and bleed easily. And when 
“pink toothbrush” appears, then let 
your teeth look out for srouble ahead. 


Ipana Tooth Pasig stimulates 
the gums 

To keep gums hard and healthy, 
thousands of dentists now prescribe 
Ipana Tooth Paste. Many direct a 
daily massage of the gums with Ipana 
after the regular cleaning with Ipana 
and the brush. For Ipana, because of 
the presence of ziratol, a valuable 
antiseptic and hemostatic, has a ton- 
ing and strengthening effect on weak- 
ened gum tissue. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 

If your gums have a tendency to be 
soft or to bleed, go to the drug store 
today and buy your first tube of I pana. 
Before you have finished using it, you 
cannot fail to note the improvement. 
And you will be delighted with its 
fine, grit-freeconsistency, its delicious 
Havor and its clean taste. 


I[PANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 









A trial tube, enough to last 
for ten days, will be sent 

gladly if you will for 
ward coupon below. | 


Bristol- 
Myers Co. 


Dept. E- 2 

42 Rector St 

New York 
N.Y. 
Kindly send me a trial 

of Ipana Toornu Paste with 
11 


ot 


gation On my part. 
Name 
Addi 


City tat 
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OUTFITS FOR EARLIEST YEARS 








a onal 3066 Coat 3979 Dress a — 
Bios 4 sizes, 
sizes, ‘ - gee 6 months to 
6 months te 3} years 
. years 
A mb. Ne 
aS. 3064 Dress 
Fe, \ 4 sizes, 4 to i 
— 
- 










3086 Dress 


© 


9 


te ge Pip Ve Ee 9e/ » 


3902 Suit 


- 


4 sizes, 


2 to 8 years 






== 


3019 Dress 
$1zZes, 


6 months to 


— ae 


No. 3919, CHILp’s Dress. Size 4 
requires 134 yards of 27-inch or 
144 yards of 36-inch material 
Embroidery No. 1338 in satin 
titch may be used to add a 
chic touch. 


No. 3965, Cu1tp’s Romper; clos- 
ing under leg. Size 3 requires 244 
yards of 27-inch or 1% yards 
of 36-inch material. Pattern in- 
cludes a bunny to be appliqued. 





No. 3956, Girt’s Strp-On Dress; 
closing at  center-back. Size 
12, 24 yards of 40-inch material. 
Embroidery No. 1350 in button- 
hole-stitch would make an effec- 
/ tive trimming 


/ No. 3901, Misses’ AND JUNIORS’ 
Dress. Size 14 requires 27g yards 
of 36-inch or 234 yards of 40- 
inch material. 


+ 


For other descriptions. 


ae 
NY 


3901 Dress 
3056 Dress 5 sizes, 
s. 6t year to 20 years 











No. 3902, Boy’s Svutt;_ knee 
trousers. Size 6, waist, 7g yard 
of 36-inch; contrasting, 114 
yards of 36-inch. 


No. 3913, Boy’s REEFER Coat 
Size 6 requires 2 yards of 36- 
inch, or 13 yards of 54-inch 
material; 1% yards of 36-inch 
lining. 


No. 3966, Cxuitp’s Coat. Size 4 
requires 154 yards of 36-inch or 
14g yards of 54-inch material; 
lining, 14% yards of 36-inch. Col- 
lar and cuffs may be edged with 
Embroidery No. 1047 in button- 
hole-stitch. 


No. 3986, Grrv’s Stip-On Dress 
short kimono sleeves; two-piect 
pleated skirt. Size 10 requires 2 
yards of 36-inch material; collar 
4 yard of 36-inch contrasting 
see page 90 





3079 3056 3901 3919 3902 





McC. 


sers 
nch 
and I 


No 
DLOON 


nch 


nate 





1925 


yard 


Coat 
f 36 
$-inct 
§-incl 


size 4 
ch or 
feria 
Co 
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3965 Romper 





6 months to 























3062 Coat 


zes, 2 to 10 










f j & : | . } 
I : D re | 

3964 Dress 3956 Dress 

4 diene to im years 5 aise’, 6 to a years eevee .The moment my face 
touched its pillow I knew I 
had forgotten ! 

My face felt the caress of the cool, 
white pillow—andthenI remembered. 
| If my skin were to be clear and fresh 


















Jooking tomorrow,I must wipe away 
the day’s dirt tonight. I must use 
the cold cream that cleanses, and 
revives the skin; the one so pure 
doctors prescribe it — Daggett & 
Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream. 

After this cleansing in‘‘three golden 
minutes’* my skin can rest naturally 
all night and by morning be radiant. 
If you, too, never let your face 


Z=3 {| - oe) touch its pillow at night until your 
cy oie « skin has been thoroughly cleansed 
cia ae _— with this perfect cold cream—you’ll 

3985 Suit 3979 Dress ) 
soon see new clearness and beauty. 

4 sizes, 2 to 8 years 4 sizes, 2 to 8 years 

} For sale at department and drug stores-—the 
/ white package with the red bands. Tubes, lUc, 


25c, 5Uc. Jars, 35c, 50c, 85c, and $1.50. 
N 3085, Boy’s Suit; knee trou 
ers. Size 8 requires 3 yards of 27 
ich material. This is a comfortable 
ind practical suit for school or play 


| There’s a ““Try-It-Yourself” trial tube for you 
Free. Just send the coupon below. 
| * * * 
How to use those 
**Three Golden Minutes’”’ 
I—Smooth a coat of this perfect cold 
cream over your fuce and neck. 


N 3079, Cuitp’s Dress; with 
loomers. Size 4 requires 244 yards 
32-inch material; 54 yard of 36- 
ch contrasting. 


Il— Leave it on a minute to sink in, 
Ill—Wipe off the cleansing cold cream 
with a smooth cloth and finish with 


No. 3966, Cutitp’s Coat; with cape No. 3986, Grrt’s Sirp-On Dress; ‘ 
a dash of cold water. 


Size 4 requires 1544 yards of 40-inch short kimono sleeves with gathered 
1% yards of 54-inch material. sleeves attached; two-piece pleated 
Embroidery No. 646 is suggested to skirt. Size 10 requires 2% yards of 
worked in satin-stitch. 54-inch material; collar and cuffs, 
¥g yard of 36-inch contrasting. 
No. 3955, Curtp’s Strp-On Dress; 
ith puff sleeves, and trimming No. 3982, Musses’ aNnD JUNIOR’S 








inds. Size 4 requires 1 yard of 36- Stip-On Dress; kimono sleeves. Size 
h material; puffs and bands, 1% 14 requires 234 yards of 36-inch j | iim / 
irds of 36-inch material. Embroi- checked; 1% yards of 36-inch con- | 
ry No. 1120 in French knots and __trasting. Width, about 1% yards | 
se-stitch may be used. ° P E RF E sy 
No. 3988, Girv’s Strp-On Dress. Size 
No. 3962, Cuttp’s Ractan Coat. 14 requires 2%4 yards of 32- or 40- \ COLD CREAM 
Size 6 requires 13g yards of 54-inch _inch material; sleeve bands and belt, \ | / 
iaterial; 15¢ yards of 36-inch lining ¢ yard of 36- or 40-inch contrasting. | \ \ 


Daggett G Ramsdell, Dept. 5016 
214 West 14th St., New York 
4 Please send me the free trial tube of the 


For other descriptions, see page 90 





Perfect Cold Cream you offer above. 














I scsacinci dlink ink ccnevctaesacalbahapatasdecniponanoiaiil 
6 ee 
City... F 
208 Ss 3082 ss - 
oss Dress 3982 Dres: : In Canada: Dagectt & Ramsdell, 165 Dufferin 8t., Toronto. 
5 sizes, 6 t 4 years 5 sizes, 12 to 20 years 
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Most 
Styles 





THE LEADING POPULAR MAKE 
FOR WOMEN & YOUNG WOMEN 


Where you see “Queen Quality” you 
will find what you want—at its best! 


Perrect fit, correct style, lasting service—satisfac- 
tion! And all at popular prices—not merely in 
some shoes, but in all shoes stamped with the 
Queen Quality name. Now, at good stores, you will 
see complete displays, new and concentrated stocks 
of America’s best-known make, in every required 


type of shoe, for all occasions. 





KEI MnO! \ KRING NUE UKI nut 
CIAL TYPES OF FOOTWEAR 

ES FOR EVERY TASTE HAPES FOR EVERY FOOT 

T LEADING STORES THROUGHOUT AMERICA 


2LCCAE 


FAMOUS SHOES FOR WOMEN 
AND YOUNG WOMEN 


Most Sty les 


$7 52 








This Gwo-eyelet Gie 
also in all Black 
eMellow Calf 


“DREAM” 
‘Black Vici Kid with Gun 
Metal Woven Strip 
Madrid (copper) 

‘Brown Kid 


“ ~. 
1 COUPON 
MAS G. PLANT COMPANY, 117 Bickrorr Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
YOUR NEW BOOKLET OF QUEEN QUALITY STYLES 
MY NEAREST DEALER 

| 
‘ 

‘ ery \ VEVSLOSY CVV GVVVVOVow 
RAD: > 
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3778 


3425 
Bloomers 


3398 Slip 
8 sizes, 14 to 16 


36 to 40 


No. 3398, LADIES’ AND [++ 
Misses’ CostuMt | 
Surp. Size 36 requires 











THE TAILORED MODE 
IN UNDERWEAR 







for FEBRUARY, 1925 










3656 Vest 
and Drawers 
/ 8 sizes, 14 to If 


3658 Step-In 
Chemise 


7 sizes, 14 to 16 


36 to 44 











3 yards of 36- or 40 
inch material 


3727 Pajamas  o- 
7 sizes RA) 
34 to 46 ie / 
- 
\S ie.” 
i 
No. 3727, Laptes’ Payamas. Size 


36 requires 5 yards of 36- or 45% 
yards of 40-inch material 


No. 3656, Laptes’ AND Muisses’ 
Vest AND Step-IN Drawers. Size 
36 requires 254 yards of 36-inch 
material. Embroidery No. 1414 
may be used to add a dainty 
touch 





No. 3778, Lapses’ ATHLETIC 
ae Union Surt. Size 36 requires 2 
~~ , 
1 “=——=> yards of 36- or 134 yards of 
40-inch material 


~~ 


~~ 





} 
} 
j 


3446 Slip 
) sizes, 
4 to 10 
30 to 50 


\ Lf J 


No. 3446, Lapies’ AND MIssEs 
CostuME S.1pP; inverted pleat at 
back. Size 36 requires 25g yard: 
of 32- or 36-inch material. 


No. 3425, Lapies’ BLOOMERS 


WITH GATHERED KNEEBANDS. Siz 
28 requires 2% yards of 36- or 
17g yards of 40-inch materia! 


No. 3658, Lapres’ AND Misses 
Stepr-IN CHEMISE; front tucked 
Size 36 requires 112 yards of 40 
inch material 








McC 


No 
ONE- 
size, 

yards 
Mon 
a dec 
No. 

UNopE 
71 


inch 
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SIMPLE a GQ 
UNDERTHINGS c s <&,; 


1925 
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WA ; ) 
“ie 
¢ \\ m | } all Ly 
; | pay RN nT \ 
| “\ |) | [ \ 
} { | - | A 
i sketLe dhe t | | | 
Leverett \ ' | 
N ; 1 | \ th ' 
| 4 


























| | ‘Sra “ae x 
| mo hn ! 
Vest $2 Combination “* ay | \ , 
aWwers sizes, 24 to es Chemin | i ocs ) 
st size | 
46 i | | \ 
1414 ; | \ 
$959 Combination 
Pr ‘ No. 3959, Lapies’ Com 
) 
Mi BINATION UNDERGAR- 
“A - 1ENT. Size 36 requires 
2% yards of 36-inch 
t > material. 
[ -" No. 3507, LapIEs’ AND 
as f %, Misses’ ENVELOP! 
7 an, ‘sf rad fR <X Y, CHEMISE. Size 36 re- 
PY, 4f 4 % ? quires 214 yards of 
} , bb. — / f «hh ;{ 32-inch material. 
w \\ / Mio ain’. 
R ge / He: OSs ¢ 
| A 4 | | 
\ r + | | —. 
\ ” ‘ | Wis OM, 
a ‘| \ Hs a’ « \\ 
st | | — a / 
; | | y hd aah 
ey | { ene HINK of all the pretty gifts you can 
| \ ! | | 7 make with these popular edgings— 
| a ‘ handkerchiefs, towels, pillow cases, table 
| 1 A runners and mats, tea napkins, luncheon 
| | \ 
| | i ‘ squares—wonderfully effective designs that 
iz LI are beautiful and so durable they last a life- 
a] of 
os = | time when made with J.& P. Coats Mercer- 
{ ized Crochet. 
| 7 No work goes so fast as an edging—and 
i} ‘ ; 
| } has so many uses—send for your copy of 
F | 1 WW i Coats Book 18 today. 
| Pe 
k t | gaet | rm | If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
f EPS PEN AAI | ten cents and we will mail it promptly. 
\ 
FS ae oe Ga \ THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
fq | bs it if : Dept. 334, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
oa 
— —_V a | | 
— — i 
j..J 
tf | J 
No | 3511 Slip \ | 
Slip SSeS, } 
zes, 3753 Nightgown Fates | 
» 16 = Ce / ° i 
. 50 se 2 RR mag 4 No. 1410 [ 
HbA sta | A ) | MERCERIZED CROCHET 
FX TL ; | 
hs ) } 4 
Nai” \ } . 
3511 Slip t i| souk: 
AISSE : mah t hood ji | 
meat at View Bo | \ i 
yard & i 
al. ; : ; i a ‘ a aria 
No. 3753, Lapres’ AND MIssEs No. 3511, Lapres’ Princess SIP. i oe 
MER One-Piece NicHtcown. Medium _ Size 36 requires 31 yards of 36- \ / 
5. Siz size, 38 to 40 bust, requires 33g inch material. Motif from Em- } 
36- ¢ yards of 36- or 40-inch material broidery No. 1410 is suggested 
Po] Monogram No. 1257 would add for View A; scallops from Em- 
a decorative touch. broidery No. 729 may be used 
{IssE No. 3642, Lapres’ Compination °° “IM View B. JI ) ne : 
ucker UNDERGARMENT. Size 36 requires No. 3960, Lapirs’ AND MuIssEs’ <p { 3960 Slip 
of 40 2% yards of 32- or 2 yards of 36- = Stip. Size 36 requires 254 yards é A-| oa ee 
inch material of 36-inch material 6 to 4 
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EMBROIDERING THREE TO FOURTEEN 
By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL, 











Skin 


is lovely 
skin Starved 


for 
‘Precious 














ms 99 a ea 
o1sture = ” 
uu 
- 
Give back to your skin a ‘precious 
moisture’ just like its very own, ‘ 
"1 f 33277 > 
and it will stay smooth and lovely 3372 Romper 
: , , \ | NVith Special 
even in winter. When it’s cold, the : Transfer 
skin doesn’t have so much natural 4 sizes, 1-4 
P \ 
moisture and what it has, is easily ‘' ; \ /3 
washed away. Then the wind and dries wet clothes on the line 
powder steal still more until the . 
| a 
skin dries, stiffens—c haps dried skin and have face and hands “J fr. 
Frostilla | ragrant | otuon will give fresh and sott | » . 
to your skin this very “precious After dishwashing and other house- ; 
moisture. ’ Gently rub on a littlke workgiveyourhandsmore precious 3651 / 
| ” ’ \\ 
especially after you wash—how moisture’? to keep them from get- | Bunny Romper i 
—S tl Sne " ‘) y ’ 
quickly you smooth away the rough — ing red and dry With Special Transfer 
, her Regular pri , The Frostilia' ¢ ympany, Elmira, a 3801 } | 
bor / i 18 y th tte Clay W’. Holmes) Selling Girl’s Dress y, \ 
j \ Jork, Toronto, London and Sydne) With Special /, d } 
lransfer 7 
sizes, 6-14 [47 ™ 
3682 


Boy’s Suit 
With Special 
Transfer 

3 sizes, 2-6 


Frostilla 


Cfragrant fotion OT.F.Co. 


ar) 











No. 3651, Critp’s Bunny 
Romper with Special Trans 
fer (yellow). In 3 sizes, 2 to 
6 years. Size 4 requires 15 
‘ vards of 32-inch material 
for bunny '% yard, and 3 
skeins cotton. Price, 35 cents 


In just a few minutes 

Exactly the kind of a curl 
re »\ 

you W ant a 


No. 3372, Cuttp’s RoMPER 
with Special Transfer (yel- 
low). In 4 sizes, 1 to 4 
years. Size 3 requires 1% 


2 


yards of 32-inch material; 





y Not to be confused contrasting, 5¢ yard and 4 
4 V with the new sme skeins. Price, 25 cents 
f YZ pr ved West Electric 
~™ A Ye , . 
ae J fo Waver for longer No. 3682, LittLE Boy’s Svut1 


with Special Transfer (yel 

low ). In 3 sizes, 2 to 6 years 

Size 4 requires 1'4 yards of 

36-inch material; contrast 

t~ ing, ’% yard and 3 skeins 
4 floss. Price, 35 cents. 


yY aT aes sae 
The new WEST ELECTRIC 
BOBBED HAIR CURLER 


No. 3801, Girt’s Dress with 
=) Special Transfer (yellow) 
In 5 sizes, 6 to 14 years. Siz 


Now, vour hair can look professionally listurbing the curl. Not only does 6 requires,with short sleeves 
curled every day. But you do it your your hair stay curled much longer, 2 yards 36-inch material and 
self with these new West Electric but it gives you exactly the kind of a 4 skeins. Price, 35 cents 
Bobbed Hair Curlers—and so quickly curl you want. The secret is in the 
you'll be amazed. third arm of this marvelous .little “ No. 3442. Girt’s Dress with 
No heat. No sticky lotions. Noth- curler. Moreover, it is the simplest Special Teanafer (vellow 
ing to break or tear the hair. Just of all curlers to use, and curls even Pattern in 5 sizes, 6 to 
dampen your hair, roll it up in the the shortest hair. 14. Size 12, with long sleeves, 
curler, and lock the curler. When Try these new West Electric Bobbed requires 27¢ yards of 36- 
the hair is dry, slide out of the curler Hair Curlers. They cost only 25c for inch material and 6 skeins 
without unwinding the hair a card of 5, or 10c for a card of 2. wool. Price, 35 cents. 


If your dealer hasn't them, fill out 
and mail the coupon below. The 


‘ ) A) } , £ -] 
Does not disturb the cur! No. 3802, Grrt’s Two- 


Think of what it means to have a West Electr ic Hair Curler Co., / 3442 \ | | 3802 Piece Dress with Special 

curler that can be removed without Philadelphia, Pa, Girl’s Dress | Girl’s Dress Transfer (yellow). In 5 

pewerewanen sas aman a aan ; Ww - on | | bag Special sizes, 6 to 14 years. Size 8, 
SS eee j ranster } ranster ° 4 . 

pre ey < sizes, 6-14 With short sleeves, requires 

THe Wesr Evecrric Hair Curver Co., 171 Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 2 yards of 40-inch mate- 


rial and 4 skeins of em- 
broidery wool. Price, 35 
cents. 


} sed 2 for 5 West F tric Bobbed 


How to Obtain McCall Kaumagraph Transfer Patterns 


Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Transfer Patterns. If you find that you can’t 
secure them, write to The McCall Company, 236-250 W. 37th St., New York City, or to the 
nearest Branch Office, 208-212 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill.; 140 Second St., San Francisca, 
Cal.; 82 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St. Toronto, Canada. 
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ADORABLE PARTY FROCKS AND COATS | Send coupon 
By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL May Breath Free for a “a 










3911 Dress 
With Special 
lranster 


3882 
Coat and Hat 
th Special Transfer 
4 sizes, 1-6 





A Pure Breath 


| Is simply good manners 


3482 Dress 
With Special 








rransfes , 
sizes, 2-6 } j } \ 
< | | Millions have turned to this NEW way—scientific 
\ | protection that you carry with you, always 
| 
See py m | 
\ bey Ss wwe A ae . 
- } HERE is no question any more about bad breath 
ty > , + a I Years ago, it may have been unavoidable. Today, it’s 
" 6 * FX Te“ ’ .- ne judged unpardonable. 
oe 2 4S ith 
we * ¥ ee Special ‘ : l F - . 
- Q he toa . Transfe Any person who has ever drawn away from another 
Woy a} =| because of it knows just how repellent it is 
TINY ~ Now you need not risk giving this offense. Millions are 
ns —— | een tae -. 9 ¢ F 1 ae _ bon. is 
~<a No. 3882, Cuiup’s Coat | avoiding it in an amazing simple, new way. 
nD Hat with Special oa 
aaelin’ Meine What it is 
lrransfer (yellow) In 4 Cigar odors 
1 3 sizes, 1 to © years Size 2 | May Breath is an antiseptic mouth wash in tablet form; nad dieelaaladieaes 
nts requires 134 yards 40-inch dainty little tablets that you carry with you. ~ you dance. 
material, 3 skeins of floss 
PER Price, 35 cents Dissolve one in your mouth, that is all. Instantly your 
vel- breath is purified, given the freshness of Maytime 


No. 3911, Critp’s Dress 
with Special Transfer (yel 
ow). In 4 sizes, Z to 8 3413 Coat 
’ : ears. Size 4 requires 17% 
, yards 36-inch material 
Price, 35 cents 


Not a mere perfume; for that simply cries out your | 
effort at concealment. Not a liquid purifier that can only 
be used at home. May Breath supplies constant protection 


and Cap y 
in the most convenient way 


With 






oe. eS 





UII No. 3482, Curtp’s Dress Bad breath comes from so many causes that scarcely one 

el with Special Transfer (yel- person in fifty escapes it at one time or another 

ars w). In 3 sizes, 2 to 6 : ; : ; In your home 
of ears. Size 4 requires 13 Stomach disorders may cause it, or food fermenting be ens neil ob ene 
ist irds 36-inch material, tween the teeth. Certain foods and drinks are peculiarly are with friends. In- 
‘ins ; yards %4-inch lace edg apt co cause it. Smoking is a chief offender. sure sweet breath 


ng and 2 skeins six-strand 


stom Pelee. 38 conte Careful people today, the world over, practice breath 


purity as simple good manners 


















V No. 3912, Cxttp’s Dress * ok ok 
viz vith Special Transfer (yel- Carry May Breath with you. It’s in flat metal boxes that 
sone Ww). = eo 2 ¥° 5 fit into your purse, or a pocket. 
int ears. Size 4 requires 
irds 36-inch material Never risk close contact with others, never go to a dance 

Directions for smocking or theatre without taking the precaution of a May Breath 
ith iven. Price, 35 cents. tablet. 
\ 3 “— ’ 
ti No. 3413, € HILD - ont Send the coupon and we will gladly send you a box free Spring odors 
oe vp Cap with Special Then you wi!l know the good it brings. Tear out the coupon One bles test seb- 
26 — (yellow ). _ 2 before you forget. let brings that added 
. izes, Oo 2 years. Size 2 harm. 
ins ’ ; . 

requires 1% yards 40-inch 

material Cap, ¥ yard. 5 May Breath is now 
. keins. Price, 35 cents. on sale in Canada 
‘al sie taent RRR, GOOD FOR A BOX 
‘tal No. 3881, Cnitp’s Coat | —- — F R 15c 

y AnD Hat with Special / 3991 Coat \t 1 Sa Y 71 =H 

3. rs : 88 \F \ 9) 
: ransfer (yellow). In 4 Ay, \\i ’ 
res re te (ye od : a. . j j and Hat : 4 * /y, vt i / in Present this coupon to any druggist for a 15c box of 
a IZeS, to & years. Size 6 y i tf Dy. { W ith Special \ o 2€ d L/ May Breath free. He will charge to us. 
requires 2 Ys yards ol 40- « 4} _ \ y a yet ee ji omer ene 3% 4H] All leading druggists and most others now have May 
m- nch material, 3 skeins of \ \ \ ——— a” 1 iar Ceockranit § Breath. If your druggist fails you, send coupon to us. 
35 ool. Price, 35 cents | : oath and Stomach ) J Only one box to a family. 


TO DRUGGISTS: These coupons will continue to 
appear. Redeem as per our offer, send to us as they 
accumulate, and we will pay you 15 cents each in cash. 


MAY BREATH COMPANY 
1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Cenadian Branch: 191 George Street, Toronto 
M-130 


How to Obtain McCall Patterns 


Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Patterns. If you find that you can’t secure them, 
rite to The McCall Company, 236-250 W. 37th St., New York City, or to the nearest Branch 
Office, 208-212 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill.; 140 Second St., San Francisco, Cal.; 82 N. Pryor St., | 
Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada. | 




















«An ELIZABETH ARDEN Treatment 








Says Elizabeth Arden 


TFRINKLES, flabbiness, a settled contour, a double chin, 
W all come with relaxed muscles. Pat and mould the face and 
neck with my Special Astringent. It lifts and braces the tissues, 
restores the elasticity and tone of facial muscles, strengthens the 
contour in the smooth, firm curves of youth. This is an impor- 
tant step in every Treatment given in my Salons, and should be 
part of your daily care of the skin at home. 

ARDEN VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT. To be used after 


leansing and nourishing the skin, morning and night. $2.25, $4. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 

















LONDON : 25 Old B« treet NEW YORK: 673 Fifth Avenue PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 
Arden Venetian Toilet Preparations ares old at smart shops everywhere 
——_—$——— — -_ —E — 
Maternit "Big Profits in Home mpage 
: aMous expe shows ike 
H - ne - na Wek asad M, tor "Tase 
4 r Pr 


ATERNITY apparel with no ma- 
M’ ternity look. Dresses, coats, 
’ corsets, und lerweat Patented 
features provide ample expansion Clever 
aaatiee rs) .~ adition. Al , aD- 

t k sent FREE 











fone Sryant sees rins a NEW a. 











} Give y our PU 
to “Absorbine Jr. 


You strained your ank 





i 
t 7 twist r wrist 
You wr ed your back 
: 
: Y , cut y r hand 
: You feel like one big ache from head to feet 
Y an £ i th r uble all these 
shooting pains and aches to Absorbine, Jr 
F 
y A reliat f r 1 safe a Ct 
Absorb Jr. is healing a Pr t 
A « € ba r without 
Abso < t s, t es, $ roats 
; chag i ha ed stra ar prains 
It is ea t and " A 
Ata 1 "$1 rp 
Liberal trial bottle pb 









W. PF. YOUNG, Inc 
5995 Lyman St 
Springfield, Mass 








g f 
anton “School f ~ Economic 876 E. sath’ St, Chicago 















HIS school during 25 years has 
taught nursing to 30,000 women 
in their own homes beginners 
as well as practical nurses 


Our Graduates Earn 
$30 and $35 a Week 
Ideal vocation for self-support 
ing women You can try our 
course without cost if dissatiafied 
Write today for catalog and speci 
men pages 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
304 Main Street Jamestown, N.Y. 


Club Feet 


Straightened 5 Years Ago 


Claire Reynolds, born with 
Club Feet, had them straight- 
ened in a few months at 
McLain Sanitarium when 
he was 14. Read of per- 
manent result in brother’s 
letter written 5 years later: 






We will gladly call on prospective pa- 
tients near here, to show them what 
naveelous and permanent work you do. 
I know what a wonderful thing it has 
been, to have my brother’s feet made 
straight and useful. Will answer any 
inquiries. 
GUY L. REYNOLDS, Sag ‘ 
Olean, New York. 


For Crippled Children 


McLain Sanitarium is a thorough- 
ly equipped private institution 
devoted exclusively tothe treat- 
ment of Club Feet, Infantile 
Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and 
Deformities, Diseases of the 
Hip, Knee, and other Joints, 
Wry Neck, etc., especially in 
children and young adults. 
Write for these FREE books: 
“Deformities and Paralysis” 
and“ Book of References,” 


: McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
>’ \. 944 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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COLORFUL PATCHWORK AND EMBROIDERIES 
By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 

















No. 1421, Printep Pat No. 1420, TRANSFER PAT 
TERN FOR PATCHWORK TERN FOR FRENCH Kw 
Quits. Includes 2 pat- WREATHS Includes 
terns for piecework quilts wreaths 7 x inch 
and 4 for appliqué de- 12 smalles eaths i 
signs. Designs fit in sizes; 8 le fi 
blocks about 10 inches ards pul 
square. These examples i? vid 
of the revived art of in g sh- 
patchwork offer a de- me lunch with 
I scarf, etc. Ex- 


lightful variety of color 
schemes in crisp cham- 
brays, gay prints, per- 


ior vanity 
ureau runner 


cales, etc. Full directions i 0 cents. Yellow 
given. Price, 40 cents eee OL yr i€ 

> os | 

FES | 
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No. 1366, TRANSFER PATTERN FOR BuTTERFLY Sprays. Includes 4 sprays 10% x 13 
inches; 6 small sprays. Charming for breakfast set and curtains embroidered in 
yellow, white, black, henna and blue. Embroider in outline-, lazy-daisy-, satin- 
and running-stitch and French knots. Price, 35 cents. Yellow or blue. 


How to Obtain McCall Kaumagraph Transfer Patterns 


Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Transfer Patterns. If you find that you 
write to The McCall Company, 236-250 West 37th St., New York City, 
Jetterson St., Chicago, Ili.; 140 Second St., 
70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada. 


can’t secure then 
or to the nearest Branc 


h Office, 208-212 S. 
! San Francisco, Cal.; 82 N, "Pryes St., Atlanta, Ga.; 





39C 
Slip- 
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ES i 
y. 
| 
| 
Tunic Rac 5 Mek” 
Blouse +2 Mx 
4 to 42 a ae ey 
Price, ee “ex 
35 cents xx << 
® No. 1417, TRANSFER PATTERN FOR LARGE 
P Cross-Stitch Trimminc. Includes 2% 
yards 8%-inch border; 6 yards 14-inch \ 
border. Price, 40 cents. Yellow or blue. — i) 
oe) ] 
: ; 4 
‘ > \ | if 
‘ 3 | | 
CS rl ot 3i- 
ae ea | “TT was so proud 
S “4 
f ; ; Paes | be ’ 99 
no = bh | Of you tonight, Mary! 
igeoon st 3! t te i } | >] 
+ eee 1 eseen 3 ~ ~ ‘ ee ee 
=> No 1418, Taaweren Parrean 3044 | “Everyone was talking about you—how pretty, how 
1 ror Cross-Stirc anp Lazy- | Dress | young you looked. I don’t think they ever dreamed 
Daisy Trrmminc. Includes 4 | 6 to 14 | h d h anitestel i if.” 
’ yards 34-inch border, etc. Price, Price that you made that wondertu ress yourself. 
25 cents. Yellow or blue. 30 i 
ar er mA “I was so proud of you tonight!” learning the things you want to know 
Pat \ Wouldn’t you like to have someone say and making the garments you want to 
6 oii w that about you too? make. In just a few hours after you 
Bs Wouldn’t you go out oftener—see Teceive your first lesson you can make 
Wise gus, | . more people—make more friends—be Something pretty to wear. 
gs = ! ‘ happier—if you always had something Earn $20 to $40 a week 
i ore et. new and becoming to wear? Wouldn’t + | t 
sh- BS ae you like to have prettier and more styl- al nome too 
7? Ws sity, : ; ‘ n : ‘ ; 
with ae * wu Ss ish clothes for a half or a third of what The instruction is so complete that 
a rive | ent they now cost you? you can start sewing for others if you 
bin ! meee Y b j desire and have an independent income. 
low Fans ou, too, can know the Many Woman’s Institute students are 
: happiness of pretty clothes earning $20 to $40 a week right at 
y: baa al P h th home, or as visiting dressmakers, or in 
, Wo. = “se ae, = 5 Hy : oe profitable little Dressmaking, Millinery, 
foes No. 1419, TRANSFER PATTERN FOR oman $ institute you can learn easily Lingerie and Children’s Specialty Shops 
3907 Srraicut-Stitca# “Trrmminc. Includes and quickly, right in your own home, ak Gila. cme ’ 
Slip-On 1 neck motif 1034 x 7/2 inches; 1 pair to make them yourself at merely the ’ 





Dress 


16, 18 


of motifs 10 x 6 inches; 4 small motifs. 
Smart in wools on flannel. Price, 30 
cents. Yellow or blue. 


30 to 42 { 
Price, , a ; ; , wees: 
45 cents 


o 
3 








cost of materials. You can save at 
least $25 on a dress priced at $40 in the 
| stores, for every item of material it 
contains would cost not more than $15. 
On a frock retailing at $20, you can 
save $12 or $14. Even on a blouse 
|or a child’s frock, or a little boy’s suit 
| costing $5, it is easily possible to save 
$2.50 to $3 by making it yourself. 


Through this new easy method, you 
| can now learn how to actually design 
| and make charming, stylish clothes of 
| every type for yourself or others—how 
to really develop individuality in cos- 
tume—how to copy and adapt styles 
you see in the shop windows, on the 





Write for 48-page 
free booklet 


The Woman’s Institute is ready to help 
you, no matter where you live or what 
your circumstances or your needs. And it 
costs you absolutely nothing to find out 
what it can do for you. Just send a letter, 
post-card or the convenient coupon below 
to the Woman’s Institute, Dept. 3-P, Seran- 
ton, Pa., and you will receive, without 
obligation, the full story of this great 
school that is bringing to women and girls 
all over the world, the happiness of dainty, 
becoming clothes and hats, savings almost 
too good to be true, and the joy of being 
independent in a successful business. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 


‘ - Sig F Dept. 3-P, Scranton, Penna. 
l a acti _ _i> street or in the fashion magazines—— Please Ne me withens pa or obligation, a 
hd 3015 how to add those expert little touches copy of your 48-page booklet. I am most inter- 
No. 1416, TRANSFER PATTERN “y grt pen ema ff Slip-On that mark the difference between ordi- ested in learning: 
es 3 larg S$ 4x s; 5 yards narrow border } 3 . ‘s — 
Includes 3 large motifs 1134 x 19 inches; 5 yards narrow bor ‘ Blouse |nary clothes and those that are dis- LU Home Dressmaking 
1% inches wide. A stunning pattern giving rich effect with very 34 to 46 . twelw becom: CO Professional Dressmaking 
little work. Striking in heavy silks or wool. Price, 40 cents. Yellow Price, | UNctively becoming. CT Millieery 
or blue. 35 cents And the instruction 1s individual. C Cooking 
How to Obtain McCall Kaumagraph Transfer Patterns The lessons are specially arranged for 
you Friendly, understanding, skilled A CORI ROA ORO SOND Ie AE EE 
u Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Transfer Patterns. If you find that you _— e€ y; anding, Ss (Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
r, can’t secure them, write to The McCall Company, 236-250 W. 37th St., New York City, instructors help you with your par- 





or to the nearest Branch Office, 208-212 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Til. ; 140 Second St., 


San Francisco, Cal.; 82 Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, 


Canada. 





|ticular problems. You start at once, 


PR ccicstiadistinsbitnisapiitasssvespaciadadbiniinaicaliiaeiiinisal 
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For More Than 


two Generations 


IFTY years ago © Vaseline” 

Petroleum Jelly was new 
to medical men and mothers. 
Today it is used in every hos- 
pital and found in first aid kits 
and family medicine cabinets 
the world over. 


There is nothing safer or more 
soothing and healing than 
“Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly for 
cuts, sc ilds, or burns. It keeps 
out air and dirt and lets nature 
heal. Contains no harmful or 
irritating ingredients and is al- 
ways good until all used. 
Look for the trade-mark “Va 
It is your prot ? 


COMPANY 
solidated) New York 


CHESEBROUGH MFG 
State Street (Con 


Vaseline 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


























CLASS RINGS@&PINS 

Sg Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 
! Samples loaned class offi- Z 
AF cor! Prices $20 to 28.00 


é ach. No order for class, societ b 
«& t blems too large or too small. Special 
esigna Made on request. 


_ eta Ants CO. In 


TLL GIVE YO 
THIS SILK | 


I need your belp. I war tto in roduce in | | 
every t lar arkable t ery i ' 
made by an ama at etl It rit D) 
wears and | ks better and reta its 
appearance of “newness” 1 ger p 
than ordinary t ery, Alll wantyou to 4 

sto WEAR it and wher rfriends® eo * iy 
it tell then where they can buy Thie : 
vam 10 te Bikanwe Demers pe pay / > @eautitul 
you to $16 a'week besides. Oniy one w n f yo 


” oe ality : have t Te t 
today Mrs.Mary MacDonald, c-o Wearptus 


Co., 134 Wearpius Ave., Bay City, Mich, it you act 


quickly. 
SP 


1< 


Samples 








. “ .¢ a 
‘ . I PE ° 
FREE (“ours i 
” 7 eS ,.¥ ° Ps 
~Y \ . \ = a* 
.* 
<* "i 
No r 
Pr oe 
4 
jo 








7734 South Ave., Rochester. W. ¥. 
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The Clothes Problem Of The Middle Aged Mother 


[Continued 
there should be a collar of colored crépe 
Black goes well with it, also horizon blue 
and tones of mauve that have pink in them 

High collars are in fashion, but they 
re not welcomed by older women, al 
though the are clever tricks to hide 
wrinkled neck If the open neckline is 
preferred it should be V_ shaped, not 
widely round. The latter shaping is 
awkward. The flungback sailor collar, 
popular this season, is too jaunty for 


the older woman. It needs thin shoul 
ders and a firm neck. The ornamental 


band around the neck placed just under 
the chin, has been returned to fashion 
In the evening when frocks are low, it 

1 good device to hide the sagging or 


welabhed flesh under the chin 
Unless the middle-aged mother is tall 


Descriptions for Page 75 
No. 3974, Lapres’ anp Musses’ Dress; 
tunic blouse. Size 36, 434 yards of 40 


inch material. Width, about 134 yards 
\ bead motif from Embroidery No. 969 


is suggested 

No ) Lapies’ AND Misses’ SHAWI 
Wrap. Medium size, 36 to 38 bust, requires 
1344 vards of 40-inch material; bands, 1 
yards of 40-inch contrasting; lining, 13 

irds of inch 

No ) Lapres’ AND Misses’ EvENING 
Dri with draped tunic. Size 36 requires 
414 yards of 40-inch material. Width at 


lower edge, about 144 yards 


No. 3991, Lapres’ aND Misses’ ENSEMBLE 


Suit; dre with two-piece lower se 
tion and front jabot. Size 36, upper 
dress ; yards of 4C-inch; coat, jabot 


ind lower dress, 5 yards of 40-inch con 
trasting. Width, about 134 yards. Em 
broidery No. 1150 would make an effec 
tive border 


Descriptions for Page 78 


Ni 8 Lapies’ AND Misses’ Siip-On 
Dress; kimono sleeves. Size 16, 274 yards 
of 40-inch material. Width, about 1% 
yards. A vest and pocket may be simu 


lated by using Embroidery No. 1412 


No. 3921, Laptes’ AND Misses’ Dress. Size 
16 ; vards of 40-inch material. Width, 
ibout 144 vards. Embroidery No. 1409 
in runnin and satin-stitch, is suggested 
to trim 


Descriptions for Page 79 


jr 


m page 79} 


and slender she should not cast the eye 
on short-coated tailored suits. The en 
semble costume, with a lengthened coat, 
is best for her. The tunic is good if she 
is careful of its length. It is better in 
the color of the suit, even if it differs 
in fabric and design 

The hair should be simply arranged and 
carefully done. It should never be dis- 
orderly. That is the privilege of youth, 
not middle-age. The hat should not 
sit on top of the head, but rest well down 
on the forehead to shade the eyes with 
1 brim. A sweeping picture hat is no more 
appropriate than a rigid Queen Mary 
toque. The world is full of a number of 
hats, graceful and pleasing, that soften 
worried or tired eyes, that shadow the 
vertical wrinkles between the eyebrows 





Descriptions for Page 80 


No. 3987, LaprEs’ AND Misses’ Siip-ON 
Dress. Size 36, 2% yards of 54-inch ma- 
terial; jabot, 54 yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. Width, about 13¢ yards 


No. 3975, Lapres’ AND Mu§sses’ Coat; 
three-quarter length. Size 36 requires 23 
yards of 54-inch material, 234 yards of 
36-inch lining. The slightly flaring sil- 
houette is the smartest of the season 


~ 


Descriptions for Page 81 


No. 3916, Lapres’ BLovuse; in tunic style 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 36-inch or 
3'¢ yards of 40-inch material 


No. 3909, Laptes’ Tunic Biouse; dropped 
shoulders. Size 36 requires 35¢ yards of 
36-inch or 3% yards of 40-inch ‘material 


Descriptions for Page 82 


No. 3955, CuiLp’s Stip-On Dress. Size 8 
requires 14% yards of 40-inch material, 
contrasting, 74 yard of 36-inch material 


No, 3964, Curip’s Dress. Size 8 requires 
g yards of 32-inch material, or 2 yards 
of 36- or 40-inch material 


No. 3979, Cxitp’s Dress; with bloomers 
Size 4 requires 2'4 yards of 32-inch ma 
terial; collar, cuffs and knee-bands, 5% 
yard of 36-inch contrasting 


Descriptions for Page 83 
No. 3964, Cuitp’s Dress; with ruffles 
Size 8 requires 4% yards of 32-inch ma- 
terial, or 334 yards of 36-inch 


No. 3956, Grrt’s Strp-On Dress; closing 





N 182 MIs Juntor’s Surre-On  4¢ center-back; with bishop sleeves and 
Dri KIMONO sleeve Size 16 requires dropped shoulders. Size 8 requires 17 
. ] f y > 14 - > 
ia a inch material; 134 yards of 36-inch material; sleeves, 7 
yards 36-inch contrasting. Width at yard of 40-inch contrasting 
lower edge about 134 vards 
No. 3965, Cui1Lp’s Romper; closing under 
No 73, Laptes’ AND Misses’ Dress. Size leg. Size 3 requires 2% yards of 27-inch, 
require yards of 36-inch material, or 15¢ yards of 36-inch; collar, cuffs and 
1 yard of 40-inch contrasting. Width at bunny pocket, 34 yard of 27-inch con- 
wer edge, about 1 yards trasting material 
rice List of New McCall Patterns 
Price List of New McCall Patterns 
\ ere s Me‘ Patterns. If you find that you car 
Call ¢ West 37th Street, New York City, ot 
( s be ize desired and enclosing the price stated 
Rr o s g So. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill, 14 
Ss ~ | ( 82 N, |} St \t i, Ga Bond St., Toronto, Canada 
No. Cts No. Cts No. Cts No. Cts. No. Cts No. Cts. No. Cts. No. Cts 
3398 3727 3910.3 3925 3963..4 3971..35 3980..45 | 3988..3: 
425 3753 3913 3955 3964 3972..45 3981..4 3989..45 
344¢ 3778 3916 3956.. 3965 3973.-45 3982..45 3999..30 
507 01 3919 3957 3966 3974.-45 3983..45 3991..45 
511 39 39 3959 3967..45 3975--40 3984..30 3992..4 
64 3906 3921.4 3960 3968..4 3976.. 3985..25 3993--3 
656 907 39 ' 3961 3969..4 3977+ 3986..30 3994..4 
658 209 324 3962 3970 3979.-25 3987..4 3995..40 
EMBROIDERY PATTERNS 
No. Cts No. Cts No. Cts No. Cts No. Cts No. Cts. | No. Cts 
bal 969... 1120 1257 1350..3 1410..35 1414..30 
) 104 11§0..4 1338 1409..4 1412..40 1417..40 











Mrs. Smith:—‘‘Really, Maggie, I 
didn’t think my dresses would look so 
lovely after washing. The one I have on 
has been laundered five times, and this 
is the ninth was hing for the one you 
are showing me. It is wonderful how 
they HOLD their colors, neither has 


faded the least bit. will ALWAYS 
buy PETER PAN and recommend it 
to my friends.” 

You will talk that way about me, 
too, once you have learned what a 
splendid wash fabric I am. You will 
find my name on 


“Peter Pan Fast Color Prints” 


and 
“Peter Pan Fast Color Gingham”’ 
When you buy either of us you get this 


GUARANTEE 


We are ready to replace any 
garment made of 
““Genuine Peter Pan Fast Color’’ 
if it fades 


L——HENRY GLASS & CO.——! 


For your own safety and _ satisfaction, 
refuse all substitutes and insist on the 
fabric that bears this mark on the selvage 
of every yard 


‘Genuine Peter Pan Fast Color 


If your dealer cannot supply GENUINE 
PETER PAN FAST COLOR GING- 
HAM, in plain she + 4 yard wide; in woven 
checks, 32 inches wide; in PRINTS, 32 
inches wide; with my nz ame on the selvage, 
write to Henry Glass & Co. for the book of 


LARGE AND 
4? BEAUTIFUL 
SAMPLES 
They will have your order filled promptly by 
a reliable ws house. When you write for 


these FREE MPLES be sure to give the 
name of your = aler and say if he sells 


“‘Genuine Peter Pan Fast Color”’ 


HENRY GLASS & CO. 
44WHITE ST. NEW YORK 
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AGENTS $5 70515 DAILY 


easy—introducing New Style Guaranteed 
Hosiery—Must wear or replace cota In 
spare or full you should make ’ 


$30.00 to $90.00 

per week presenting this brand new line of 
Hosiery for Men, Women, Children; all styles 
and qualities including finest silks. Fit well 

wear and hold their shape No dull times for 
Mac-()-Chee agents. Quick sales. Repeat orders 
come easy You simply show samples, write 
orders, get your pay in advance. We deliver and 
collect. No experience needed. Elegant outfit 
furnished. Write quick for samples and plan. 





MAC-O-CHEE CO., Station 2332, , Cincinnati, oO. 





Every Girl 


Can Earna 
BRACELET WATCH 


By Selling Normandy Case 
Watch is the newest, dai: rec’ Seneer 
shape, 25-year white wold- "fi led case. Ex- 
quisitely engrav jewel regulated 
and adjusted 
— with 14 Karat 










Si 
white gold-filled 













“Normandy Chocolates are of the highest 
ure, = sell easily, as 


bow you can 
one of these 

3. OME Y COMPANY 
3 Duane St., Dept. 2 353 N.Y. City 











Perf. t. dresses easil 
erfect fitting e: rot DRESS 





mac hine for sew 


YOU — adsusTasLe AND COLLAPSIBLE 
The Neck, Shoulders, Bust, Waist, Hios 

and Skirt are each inde pendently adjust- 

able so that it — eractly reproduce any 

style, size or figur 

EASY PAYMENT TERMS 


Remit $3 and we will send_you our guar 
oe 15 Acme Collapsible ‘Adjustable | 
Fo Pay the balance of $12 at the | 
rate of $3 a month. Ten Days’ Tria 

If unsatisfacts wa — urn form and we will 
gladly ref fund yo 











Order an** Aome’’ Form today orwrite for Il- 
lustrated Catalog wath detailed information 

ACME SALES CO., Dept. 2G @ 
corso” 380 Throop Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Moment of Beauty 


[Continued from page 18] 


noon during the following week. Miss 
Hawksby glanced at it, remarked, “It’s 
for you, dear,” and went into her room. 
\ moment later Ethel appeared in Miss 


Hawksby’s room and handed her the 
message. 
It read: “Dear Ethel, I have the perfect 


play for us—Silk. Do nothing about April 
until I see you. Have wired Mills fully 
Arriving tomorrow. H. B.” 


HE saw him come in from the side 
corridor during the rehearsal. It was 
lighter there in the wide doorway. Others 


of the company, scattered about the 
dusky auditorium, rose and moving like 
shadows went over to greet him. She 


couldn’t so much as raise her hand, but 
looked up at him out of great eyes. He 
mustn’t touch her—she knew she couldn't 
bear it. He didn’t, but faintly smiled and 
said, very low: “We're going to jump right 
into the rehearsals of Silk tomorrow, 
Ethel.” 

She seemed to be inclining her head 

After the rehearsal she joined Marian 
and outside the building, they came face 
to face with him, and he walked to their 
door. Miss Hawksby then, as if it were a 
matter of course, went into the house 


But Ethel, suddenly her positive self, 
lingered. “You must have thought me 
rude, Henry, saying nothing about all 


your kindness.” 

“IT couldn't say much 
afraid I’d kiss you, right there 

“IT haven’t even thanked you for the 
roses. I loved them.” 

“Do you like the play? It’s a drama- 
tization of the novel, ‘Silk’.” 

She nodded quickly and brightly 

“Tt’s going to be hard work. It’s better 
Keep us busy.” 

He lifted his hat and abruptly walked 
away. And she went in a still white quiet 
of spirit into the house. She could regard 
the future only with a shrug. And through 
this shining blur of moods walked the 
sensitively quiet Henry Bainbridge, appar- 
ently aware only of the play and of their 
task with it, without a single personal 
word for her all day. He made no effort 
to be with her at luncheon or dinner time; 
and she felt hurt about that. She even 
found herself angry at his absorption in 
the play, and punished herself for that by 
striving at an absorption deeper than this 

Friday evening Ethel and Bainbridge 
met on a street corner. “What on earth 
are you doing here?” he asked 

“I’m through in the second 
week.” 

“Oh, that’s so.” 

“Ethel te 
“Yes, Henry?” 

“I’m in a good deal of a quandary.” She 
was silent. 

“Really, I don’t know what to do. Let’s 
take a ride. There’s a garage over here 
where they’ll rent cars.” 

She walked quietly by his side, and 
waited at the curb while he went within 
She could have laughed aloud when a 
huge, hot-looking limousine rolled out 

“The only alternative,” he explained as 
they rode away, “was a little five-pas- 
senger with the driver sitting in our laps.” 

She did laugh softly at this. He was 
thinking . . . thinking . . . They reached 
a parkway bordering a little river, and at 
last, through straggling roadhouses and 
truck farms out into open country. 

He turned then and closed a cold hand 
over her two that were tightly clasped on 
her knee. “Ethel’—his voice was husky; 
he seemed the merest boy. “I’ve got to 
throw myself on your mercy. I wanted to 
wait. On account of the play. Not let any 
issue come up between us until that’s all 
right. Probably I could have lasted it out 
if we hadn’t met in this way. But I’m gone 
now. I can’t stop it. You know the facts 
of my life, I think. The main facts. What- 
ever they are, they stand. I can do nothing 
about them. But this I must do. I’ve got 
to ask you if you will marry me, Ethel.” 

His very awkwardness enchanted her 
She couldn’t speak. She found herself un- 
expectedly at the point of crying. It would 
be simple enough to manage if he would 
just take her in his arms. She was his. 
But as the moments passed and the real- 


myself. I was 


” 


act this 


ization came that he intended to sit there 
like a darkly romantic boy until she should 
reply in measured terms, she became 
alarmed. What if she couldn’t bring her 
self to make such a reply? The moment 
might pass and be lost. She considered 
unclasping her hands and tightly gripping 
that cold hand of his, but couldn't do 
even that. 

He withdrew his hand, and they rode 
on between fragrant meadows, respectably 
side by side. What was the matter with 
him? He—the sophisticated man? What 
on earth was it in him that compelled 
him to act on this of all occasions like a 
self-conscious and inexperienced boy ? 

Then it was that a sob escaped her. He 
bent over her. She found herself yielding 
toward him, but he seemed stupidly un 
aware. “What is it, dear? Can’t you tell 
me? Have I hurt you?” 

She shook her head. His arm now lightly 
brushed her shoulders. “I realize,” he was 
saying, “that I'm not good enough for 
you. I owe you so much, you have 
brought me so much—” 

At last she found her voice. She was 
trembling. She didn’t know now where 
they were. The driver might or might not 
hear. She had forgotten him. “You owe 
me nothing, Henry.” 

“Then, dear, if you 
me . 

Her head sank back, in something like 
weakness, on his arm. It seemed to her 
that her hat fell off; she wasn’t certain 
She was looking up, wide-eyed, into his 
face. She wanted to reach up about his 
neck and draw his face down to hers, but 
couldn’t so much as lift her hands. But at 
last, seeming to feel what he had been 
clumsily unable to understand, he drew 
her close and she found herself surrender 
ing her lips. And the thought came! “Now 
I've got to write Graham!” 


A’ noon next day Ethel and Henry 
slipped out together for luncheon 
downtown. The table was very wide; it 
separated them; and she longed for his 
gentle touch. She was glad when he sug 
gested crossing the street to a picture 
house. They could hold hands there in 
the dark 

She never knew what the picture was 
She remembered close-ups of an expres 
sionless, stupid girl, and other close-ups 
of a man with too much make-up and an 
unpleasantly weak mouth. That was one 
of the disagreeable things about the pic 
tures. She’d never have to do pictures 
now. Her life was arrangell. All set. Prob- 
ably they’d travel summers. She’d never 
been abroad. How wonderful it would 
be. He was speaking at her ear, very low, 
and huskily. “Ethel, I can’t stand it.” 

She sat motionless, suddenly all cold 

“Why not just go ahead and be mar- 
ried?” His voice was like a frightened 
boy’s. 

“But how?” It must have 
who whispered that 

“We've got all today and tomorrow 
We can pack a bag and catch an after- 
noon train to one of these states around 
here where you can get a license right 
away. Michigan or Wisconsin or some 
where. Be back Monday morning.” 

She couldn’t speak. 

“What do you say, dear?” And then, 
as she said nothing, he lifted his head and 
stared at the picture, and his grip on her 
hand relaxed slightly. She knew that he 
would always be like that. He would sug- 
gest or perhaps ask, but never would insist. 
He thought her unresponsive now, as he 
bad for a moment last night in that absurd 
huge limousine. Why couldn’t he see? 
With an effort she twisted her fingers 
about his and whispered, so that he barely 
caught the sound, “Let’s do it.” 


could only tell 


been herself 


HEY sent a wire down from Chicago 

on Sunday addressed to Mills and the 
company. What a buzziing it would set up 
in the little hive! And Ethel wrote out a 
long night letter for Miss Hawksby, stand- 
ing quietly at the telegraph counter in 
the hotel while Henry, wandering to the 
newsstand, bought cigarettes and a mag- 
azine. Then Monday morning came and 
their sleeper was backed [Turn to page 92] 
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| You may just as well save one- H 


third to one-half on YOUR Wall Paper 


You will never know how very little it costs to re- 
paper until you write for Ward’s free Sample Book 
of Wall Papers. 

Because Ward’s has set a new price standard. We 
do not ask the usual wall paper profits. Ward’s 
prices are almost amazing. Think of good paper at 
3¢ a single roll! Think of papering an entire room 
—10 x 12 feet, side walls, border and ceiling—all 
for as little as 82¢. 


This Sample Book is Yours Free 
Over 100 actual samples 


Choose your paper from actual samples of the newest, best 
patterns produced this season. There are tapestries, fabrics, 
all-overs, and stripes. Everything new, everything pretty 

Write for your free book of over 100 samples. See how little 
it costs to re-paper. You can even hang the paper yourself 
This sample book tells you how—gives you very simple 
instructions. 

Address our house nearest to you 
Sample Book No. 96-W. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back 


Ask for Wall Paper 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery 









Ward &Co, 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. 
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T’ll Teach You Piano in Quarter Usual Time 





To persons who have not 
previously heard of my 
method, this may seem a 
pretty bold statement. But 
I will gladly convince you 
of its accuracy by referring 
you to my graduates in any 
part of the world. 
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their diplomas. 
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students in every State of the Union, 
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Now, for the first time, 
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Send coupon or postcard at once. 
before the offer of free sample les- 
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ing piano 
method was laughed at. Could my conservatory have grown as it has, obtained 
and, in fact, practically every 
country of the world, unless it produced very unusual and satisfying RESULTS 
forits students? See for yourself what it is that has brought my 
to the front. Write for free booklet and sample lessons. 


you can obtain sample !es 





=====FREE BOOK COUPON== === = 


4 
4 who were seriously interested inmy course. 
: ™/ I give everybody a chance to see 
a &\ for themselves just how simple, 
» i 4m) interesting and DIFFERENT my 
lessons are, and I have consented to 
try the experiment for a short time. 
F t . elow of wr te a 
, ystcard, and the tee and 
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within ¢ four lessons you will play an 
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7EAR after year my school has grown and grown, until now I have far more 
students than were ever before taught by one man 
three thousand students graduated from my Piano or Organ course and receive 


In 1922 and 19?? over 


and organ lessons by mail in 189] my, 
civilized 
method 


sons without charge. Inthe 


past I have always been opposed to sending out free lessons, even to persons 


But my friends have insisted that 


How To 
Learn 
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QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio, MC 102 
598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 


Please send me, wit hout« ostor obliga 
tion, your mo booklet “How to learn 
Piano or Org ” free ‘sample lessons 
and full partic — ars of your method, 
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Mirro mirrors 
Beauty—Mirro 
is Beauty | 


Beauty in the things one works with is 





gs no mean assistant. 


o- 

Ss — Beautiful Mirro Aluminum utensils 
light, strong, easy to clean—will make 
NN RLA LH your work pleasanter and easier. And 


they will come to stay for years, like 


>: : the faithful servants that they are. 


Here, for one, is a Mirro griddle which 
= a only asks the chance to become the pride 
of your kitchen. It will bake every cake 
golden-brown and fluffy-tender, for one 
low burner will keep hot all over the 
wonderful heat-conducting, heat-retain- 
ing metal of which it is made. 


This griddle’s splendid cooking quali- 
ties are matched in Mirro Aluminum 
utensils for every other purpose—for 
baking, roasting, preserving, frying, 











stewing. 

Yes, if you really desire the utmost in 
utility, beauty, and true economy, 
Mirro will give it to you. 


‘ 
Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 


Manit c, Wis., U.S. A. 


IRRO 


The Finest Aluminum | 


The Moment of Beauty 
[Continued from page 91] 


on a siding by the now familiar station in 
that so intensely American little city. It 
was hot. Ethel, in a thin blue dress and 
shade hat, her blue eyes wide, her mouth 
sensitively sober, found herself walking 
at her husband's side across the street to 
a hotel fer breakfast. Their luggage was 
going directly to his apartment. It was to 
be her apartment now, as well. 

They were in a taxi, holding hands. Just 
before they turned the corner by the 
theater she reached up and kissed him. 
Then she had to dry her eyes quickly. 
They walked quietly in at the stage door 
and along the echoing corridor to the 
foyer. Arthur Hering stood at the door of 
the rehearsal room sorting out the lesser 
parts in “Silk.”” He saw them, tossed the 
blue scripts in a heap on a window sill, 
and ran at them, crying, “Look who’s 
here!’ Others came out of the rehearsal 
room. Ethel found herself hugged and 
kissed by girls and men alike, fairly 
thrown from one to another. 

The next morning they walked hand in 
hand to the theater. A taxi stood by the 
building. Arthur Hering met them in the 
foyer, and in a low voice that was meant 
to convey a casual quality, said, “Oh 
Ethel, a Mr. Watts is here to see you.” 

Ethel found her hand clinging tightly to 
Henry’s. “Where is he?” she contrived 
to ask. 

“In there.” Arthur indicated the audi- 
torium. “Sitting in the back row.” 

He moved on and Ethel turned toward 
the swinging doors. One of these opened, 
as she turned, and there, looking very 
firm and quiet, stood Graham, looking 
at them. She caught her breath. 

“Graham,” she said, “I want you to 
know my husband, Mr. Bainbridge. Mr. 
Watts.” 

It had come as suddenly as that. Of 
course she must get hold of herself. They 
were wonderful, she thought, those two 
men. Courteously they clasped hands. 
Then Henry went quietly on to the re- 
hearsal room. 

“I wrote you, Graham,” she said. 

“T’ve been away for several days, Ethel 
Had to stop over in Philadelphia. It hap- 
pened pretty—suddenly ?” 

“Very. You haven't seen the papers, 
Graham ?” 

“Not today. I—I’m going right along, 
Ethel. There’s a train scon. You'll forgive 
me if I dash right along.” 

“Why—” 

“Goodby, Ethel. Good luck! You're 
happy ?” 

She nodded quickly. Her eyes were fill- 
ing. It seemed to her, just then, that she 
was handling the situation pretty weakly. 
She wondered if she’d ever really grow up 
and learn savoir faire. 


HE moment the rehearsing was over 

for the day and Bainbridge withdrew 
with Ethel to a restaurant or to their 
apartment he became, in an instant, the 
thoughtful shy man she had found him. 
He spent evenings making an irresistible 
caricature of George Allbright in plaster, 
while she, reading over her lines, looked 
rather wistfully on. She never saw him 
studying his role. 

Monday night came and with it the 
first performance of “Silk.” She and Henry 
dressed together now. She was in a state 
near panic, but he appeared calm. He was 
wholly silent. She knew that she was 
talking frantically. He seemed not to hear. 
Arthur Hering himself called the half- 
hour. Ethel slipped out to Miss Hawksby’s 
room for a little more help with her cos- 
tume. Or that was what she said. But she 
wanted a friend. She was a little afraid of 
Henry. Suddenly it was eight o'clock, 
and then eight-fifteen. She returned to the 
dressing-room, to find that he had gone 
She went down to the stage. The company 
was assembled. Mills Henley appeared, 
rather pale. The gong sounded 

It was an enthusiastic audience. The 
word had gone out that Henry Bainbridge 
had at last found a part worthy of his 
uifts. He received an ovation on his first 
entrance. Ethel too was met with real 
applause. The play moved, gathered in- 
tensity, rose to its primitive climax of 
passion and murder. [Turn to page 97] 

















How Much Money 
Do You Want 9 
and When * 


HETHER you want to go 

to California next summer, 
furnish a home in 1927, pay off a 
mortgage in six years, build a house 
in ten years, or retire on full pay 
when you're sixty,—whatever your 
financial ambitions may be; if they're 
within reason they can be accom: 
plished with the help of the magic 
power of compound interest and 
investment. A book that is full of 
interesting information of the sort 
needed in making financial plans 
for the future, will besenton request. 


UST send your 
name and address 
for acomplimentary 
copy of **Accumula- 
tion Tables."’ 
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Do You Know That a Fortune Is Waiting for You? 


Insurance means more than a safeguard against worry; tt ts the ship of 


— 
Collaboratin g 


7 ESTERDAY I heard three stories. I’d like to shout 
them from the housetops, along the whole length of 
McCall Street. Figuratively speaking, I am going to 

) that very thing, here on this page. 

The first story was about a man who was employed by a 
imber company in one of the southern states. He was young 
ind husky, with apparently a long life ahead of him. 

But he had good sense as well as good health. He realized 
that if he should die or be disabled by sickness or accident, 
his wife and little children would be almost penniless. 

For the very reason that he was young and healthy he 
ould easily become insured; and the cost would be less than 
f he waited until he was older. So he went to an insurance 
agent, passed the physical examination and applied for a 

10 policy. 

The application was mailed to the New York office of the 

company. The very day after it was posted and before it 


reached New York, the man was killed in a cyclone. His 
family, instead of being penniless, received the $2,000 
insurance. 


The second story was of a famous vaudeville actor, who 
decided last summer to take out $50,000 insurance on his life. 
He, too, was young and strong. He wasn’t in any hurry about 
the matter. But—before he sent in his application, he was 
instantly killed by a bolt of lightning while walking along 
the beach at an eastern summer resort. 

The third story was of a little shop conducted by a 
charitable society in New York City. In that shop, a dozen 
old men and old women find a scanty support. The men cut 
out and paint little wooden toys. The women make simple 
garments for children. 

They receive very little; only $1.08 a day. But they are, 
oh, so grateful for the chance to earn even a pittance! It is 
ill that stands between them and absolute penury. It keeps 
them out of the poorhouse. 

And perhaps you can guess what that would mean to you 
f you were old and poor and friendless, as they are. 

If someone should ask you to name the Seven Great Won- 
ders of modern life, I know what would happen. You would 
seize a pencil and make out a list—radio, airplanes, tele- 
phones, automobiles and so on. 


UT I doubt if any of you would include something that 

is just as wonderful as any of those inventions, and 
even more vitally important to our welfare, especially 
to us women. 

Yes—I mean insurance! Out of those things on your list 
of wonders you get pleasure, service, an occasional thrill of 
excitement. But they won’t save you from poverty, take 
care of you in sickness, educate your children, pay off the 
mortgage on your home. They are more likely to prevent 
your paying off the mortgage. 

Insurance will do every one of the things I mentioned— 
and more. It is an amazing friend, helping in time of need 

If you haven’t already made sure that this friend is at 
your side, don’t waste any more time! On general prin- 
ciples, I think it is a fatal mistake for a wife to nag her 
husband. But when it comes to insurance—well, if nagging 
is necessary, my advice is to show no mercy. 

You, as a woman, need the protection of insurance more 
than anyone else does. If you are married, you probably 
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riches that really wtll come in for you some day 


By MAry HARDING 






Left penniless 
to face the 
the 


homemaker is 


world, 


untrained to 
earn a living 


HAT will save you from poverty? 

Take care of you in sickness? Educate 
your children? Pay off the mortgage on your 
home? Insurance! There is a form of in- 
surance policy for each of these emergencies. 
If you do not now possess that amazing 
friend, it is high time for you at least to ask 
for an introduction. 


are a homemaker. As a homemaker, you are the most 
valuable factor in civilized life—bar none. 

But suppose your husband dies and you have to support 
yourself. It is sad but it is true that the most helpless person 
is the homemaker who is suddenly thrust out into the world, 
to earn her own living. If, in addition, she has children to 
support, her case is tragic. Don’t take any chance of finding 
yourself in that desperate plight. 

Even if you could be certain that your husband will out 
live you—which, of course, you can’t—you may need in- 
surance just as much as you would if he died. 

Look around you, in your own town, and count up the 
people whq are scrimping along in their lonely old age, 
denying themselves all the luxuries and most of the comforts 
they would like to have and which they really need. 

Count up the others who are dependent on their children 
If you have children of your own, you probably say to 
yourself, “My sons and daughters will take care of me when 
I’m old.” 

Perhaps so. But you may outlive them. Even if you don't, 
how do you know they will be able to support you? They 
may be poor. They may have children to bring up and to 
educate. 

Do you think you will enjoy feeling that you are a burden? 
What if your children and their children, shi - that they 
too feel that you are a burden? How will you like that? 
Won’t it embitter your old age, make you wish you were 
“out of the way”? 


N endowment insurance policy will banish the fear of 

absolute penury for you and your husband. It offers 

you a method of providing a nest-egg for the time when 

you will need it most. And if your husband should die at 

any time before the policy is paid up, you would receive the 
whole amount immediately. 

Suppose you and your husband are buying a home and 
are gradually paying off the mortgage. If he should die 
before the mortgage is paid, what would happen to you 
and your children? 

Could you support yourself and them—and pay that 
mortgage in addition to all the rest? Or would you have to 
give up your home? 

Not if you have what is called “mortgage redemption 
insurance.” In that case, the insurance company pays the 
mortgage when your husband dies. You and your children 
are not homeless! Moreover, if your husband does not die 
before he has paid the mortgage, $1,000 or more of straight 
life insurance remains. 

We used to think of insurance as something that depended 
entirely on death; but things are very different now 

I spoke of endowment policies. Your husband can 
receive that money himself; and it will come at a time when 
probably his earning power is on the wane. I have a friend 
whose endowment insurance built him a comfortable home 
when he was about fifty years old. 


ut Metropolitan Life Insurance 


Co mM pa NY @ f New York 


But the man can benefit in other ways, too. He can 
arrange for a policy that will pay him an income during 
sickness. It’s bad enough to be sick without having to 
worry about doctors’ bills, hospital fees and even the money 
to pay the rent and the grocer! Insurance can banish 
those worries. 

Then there are accidents. One of my relatives slipped on 
an icy pavement, fell, broke his leg and was laid up for six 
weeks. He had an insurance policy that entitled him to $25 
a week under those circumstances. He received the $25 
regularly. And I assure you it came in very handy. 

If you have young children and dream of sending them io 
college some day, you can begin right now! Father can take 
out an “Educational Fund Policy” for each of the four college 
years. Most people take policies of $500 or $1,000 each. These 
policies mature—that is, they are paid—at specified times; 
for instance, one each year when your boy, or girl, is 
seventeen, eighteen, nineteen and twenty. 

Suppose you take out these policies—one each year for 
four years—beginning when your child is seven years old 
The payments are easy when distributed over ten years 
And when the boy or girl is ready to go to college, the 
money is ready too. 


F the father dies before all the payments are made, no 

further ones are necessary. The full amounts of the poli 
cies are paid when they become due. The child gets his 
education just the same. 

If the father becomes totally and permanently disabled 
before making ali the payments—provided he is stil! under 
sixty years of age—no more payments are required. The 
policies are paid in full when due. 

If the child should die before the time set for him to go 
to college, all the payments the father has made are returned 
to him, with compound interest added. 

“That’s all grand and glorious for the married women,” 
you may say. “But where do we come in? We're not 
married now and maybe we won't ever marry.” 

Well, /’d be interested if I were you. Being unmarried 
won’t keep you from being sick sometimes or from getting 
old. Who will take care of you when you do get old? 

Perhaps you are self-supporting. Millions of us women 
are. But being unmarried and self-supporting won’t prevent 
your being hurt in some accident. And it won’t make $25 
a week—or some other amount—any the less welcome while 
you are laid up. 

In short, married or unmarried, mothers of families, or 
girls in the business world, we women ought to realize that 
we are interested in the possibilities of insurance. Why not 
drop in and see the agent of one of the best companies? He 
can tell you much more than I can tell you here. Explain to 
him what your circumstances are. Find out how you can be 
helped and protected by insurance. If you are married, and 
your husband has no insurance, start a regular campaign to 
get him interested. 

You must be willing to do your part by practising some 
self-denial, if necessary, in order to pay the premiums 

Those premiums are buying confidence, safety, peace 
of mind, a friend always at your side. If you—and your 
husband, if you have one—do not now possess that friend, 
it is high time that you at least asked for an introduction. 
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Nipper Goes Snap-Shooting in India 


A Cut-out for Children 








Nipper on Radah his 
hunting elephant 










Rikki's house was 
built on stilts 
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The mother tiger stood 
still for her picture 


ERE is Nipper on his hunting elephant Radah, with the camera all ready and Rikki 
the faithful Indian guide leading the way. They travelled all morning and at last 
stopped for a rest. The elephant sank to his knees with a sigh of contentment, munch- 


ing a huge bag of peanuts, shells and all. Nipper and his guide had lots of fun eating lunch 
on Radah’s back for they went up and down with his breathing as though they were in a boat 

Suddenly they found themselves lying on the ground and the elephant standing up, flap- 
ping his ears in great excitement. They kept very quiet and heard a loud purring near by in 
the thicket. Radah quickly snatched them up with his trunk and placed them safely on hi 
back, and started forward swaying from side to side. The purring noise grew louder and 
they saw some gleaming eyes shining out of the darkness. Nipper reached for his camera and 
just in time. Sitting right in the path was a beautiful baby tiger purring and blinking in 
the sun. The camera snapped and frightened him for he began mewing loudly. Then they 
heard a rustling and the mother tiger came into view. She stood still for her picture. 

At nightfall they came to Rikki’s house. It was built on stilts and they got in by a ladder. 


1 
Next morning they stcrted back, riding on the wooly Asiatic camel with the two humps. 





A baby tiger was 
blinking in the sun 


The wooly Asiatic 
camel had two humps 
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In the days of the Spanish Main the 
search for hidden treasures brought ad- 
venturers to all parts of the world. And 
most of their travels were in vain. 
Today there is a modern treasure chest— 
Our Big General Catalog—which brings 
the treasures of the world right to your 
own doorstep! 

You may draw on the endless supply of 
the best of the world’s goods without 
moving from your own easy chair—and 
make big savings while you are doing it! 
Nine million families—or nearly one fam- 
ily of every three in the United States— 


95 





dern Treasure Chest 


use our catalogs’to get dependable mer- 
chandise at money-saving prices. 

If you are not now getting your share 
of these bargains, we invite you to look 
through our New General Catalog for 
Springand Summer One glance will con- 
vince you of the savings—one order will 
make youa regular member of the greatest 
of all families, banded together to save on 
almost everything needed for the family, 
the home, the farm and the shop. 

We give the best service—gg out of 
every 100 orders are shipped in less than 
24 hours after they are received. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. | 


Send for Your 
FREE Copy 









In Less Than a Day 
Your Order Is On Its Way 


If you haven't a copy 
of our New Big Gen- 
eral Catalog, send for it 
today. This convenient 
coupon will bring you 
free our great Spring and 
Summer book, with its 
35,000 bargains. 


Mail the coupon today 





CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA «+ DALLAS « SEATTLE 


Mail the coupon TODAY to the store nearest you 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 60M68 
Chicago Philadelphia Dallas Seattle 


Send Latest General Catalog 


Rural Route = : Box No 
State 
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UR Free Garden Guide 
and Catalog is now ready 
1 to mail This book contains 13¢ 
; of expert advice—Also a 
Coupon worth 25c. on Seed 
Purchases of $1.00 or more 
Send for a Free Copy Today. 
Buist’s Record—Growing and Supply 
ing Seeds of the Highest Grade since 
1828. 
Free Flower Seeds with orders of 50c and over 
ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 
Dept. N Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Bargain. Enough to plane 
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Emma V. White Co. 


121 G North 7th St. Minneapolis, Minn 














Our 1925 [50th Anniversary] catalog is 
the finest we have ever published. It will 
be sent free upon request. Contains 140 
pages, thousands of illustrations and 
descriptions, twenty full pages in colors. 
Many new novelties and attractive offers. 
Send for your copy today. A post card 
will bring it. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED CO.,INc. 
Floral Park, New York 
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Fresh, Reliable, Pure. 


Every Gardener and Planter 
should try this wonderful col- 
lection of Northern Grown Seeds. 
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aati A POSTAL will bring 
» This Illustrated Catalog 
The Woodlawn catalogue is an excel- 
lent and reliable guide, illustrating and 
describing our Own grown true-to-name, 
gu uaranteed Nursery stock——sold direct 
at lowest prices. Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Climbing Vines, Roses, Peren- 
nials. Small Fruits. Catalogue FREE 
WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
887 Garson Ave., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Catalog for Seeds 


Tue S. & H. free catalog for 1925 lists all the 


flower and vegetable seeds that you can possibly 
need Our 1200 acres have supplied amateur and 
professional gardeners with the choicest varie- 
ties for over 71 years. Post-card brings catalog. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen for 71 years 
Box 641 Painesville, Ohio 


Gladiolus ij 


Blooms from June ¢, 
Until October 


25 Bulbs for 25 Cents 
We make this offer to introduce our 
flower and garden seeds. nly one set to 
each person. Must be ordered before April 
Ist, 1925. These bulbs will bicom the first 
year. Bulbs grown on our northern farm 
loom early, are hardy, produce bigger, ( 
better blossoms. 
Garden Cultivation Book Free! 
plains the cultivation of our big line of 
roman field, flower and garden 
seeds. Our peas, beans and potatoes insure big 
money-making crops. Used everywhere by —_ 
fessional growers. Write for our dook 
LOU 8S. DARLING SEED co. 
400 E. Mitchell St. bn Mich. 
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In A Blue Garden 


By Mrs. Francis King 


Author of “The Little Garden’; 


“Variety in the Little Garden” 





LUE flowers, a blue garden—what 
B fascinating phrases are these to the 

lover of gardens! Blue, the color of 
the heavens, pure blue, the color for which 
we all long, which brightens and tempers 
the garden and gives atmosphere to bed 
and border! 

But first what flowers are really blue? 
Not long ago some one asked me this 
question. I replied to it with the following 
rather short list : 

Myosotis or Forget-me-not 
Anchusa myosotidiflora 

Anchusa italica, Dropmore variety 
Delphinium of various types 
Ipomoea rubro-coerulea 
Cynoglossum amabile 

Lobelia, Sutton’s Cambridge Blue 
Nemophila insignis 

All these are pure blue by all the” tests 
of the color chart, the only real test 

What are some flowers often called 
blue but which are not? Salvia farinacea 
is one of these; another is nepeta mussini, 
the lovely catmint With pure bluish- 
lavender flowers in early summer. The 
violet petunias are often called blue, and 
so are certain violas and pansies. All these 
flowers have blue in them but they are 
not the true heavenly color. 

Some one may be astonished now when 
I say quite frankly that an all-blue border, 
an all-blue garden, would be more or less 
uninteresting. Like other colors, blue is 
lovelier if accompanied by some hue 
which will either modify or emphasize it 
Therefore in planning a garden in which 
blue flowers predominate, many others 
may be used to advantage. 

First, let us get an 


of bloom, assuring a rich succession. 

Anchusa italica, the Dropmore variety, 
comes into flower in early June. Its great 
fountains of rich blue flowers are so well 
known now to gardeners that it hardly 
needs description but it is a capricious 
thing as to living over winter, and though 
perennial in England, should be treated 
as a biennial here. 

Delphiniums! The name itself calls out 
the color. Belladonna, of clear sky blue; 
chinense, the vivid blue of an Italian lake, 
a fine perennial about two feet high; and 
the great hybrids of the tall varieties—all 
these furnish forth the garden in July 
with true magnificence, and give again in 
September that lovely ot so specially 
welcome among the rich hues of autumn 
flowers. As every one knows, delphinium 
Belladonna and all the taller ones will 
bloom finely a second time if prompt cut- 
ting down is done after the first bloom 
Of these tall hybrids I have always liked 
Capri for its pure light blue spires; La 
France for its blue touched with lavender. 


N August, if you have had good fortune 

with early sowing in pots of the seed 
of that new variety of morning-glory, 
Ipomoea rubro-coerulea Heavenly Blue, 
your garden or border will be glorified by 
a mound of pure blue flowers finer than 
any of a dream. It is impossible “in the 
scant grey meshes of words” to give the 
beauty of this adorable annual. Try it, 
and have for yourself this feeling of silence 
before beauty. 

Cynoglossum amabile or hound’s tongue 
is of a most delightful pure light blue, a 





idea of continuous 
bloom in blue flow- 
ers. In early May 
comes the very 
beautiful anchusa 
myosotidiflora, the 
forget-me-not-flow- 
ered borago, one of 
the most delightful 
plants lately intro- 
duced into gardens. 
All good firms sell 
plants of this now. 
It has large leaves 
»f dark green, rather 
close to the ground; 
its flowers appear in 








to two feet, topped 
by sprays of flowers 
like forget-me-nots. 
This is a tender an- 
nual and rather a 
bother to raise but 
worth much trouble 
if the right seed is 
obtained. 

Last on our list 
are nemophila insig- 
nis, a little annual 
of very vivid blue, 
much used in Cali- 
fornia; and lobelia 
Sutton’s Cambridge 
Blue which has been 


plant eighteen inches 











delicate sprays 
above this heavy 
foliage, and for five 
weeks there is blue 
bloom of a deeper, richer color than any 
forget-me-not, except perhaps of that vari- 
ety called Barr’s Alpine Blue. This dwarf 
anchusa is a hardy perennial and when 
established seems to spread rapidly. 
The forget-me-not, myosotis, comes 
next in the order of flowering. By buying 
seed of three varieties: dissitiflora, Per- 
fection and Royal Blue—sowing this in 
July by merely scattering it over the 
ground—one can have four weeks of these 
delicious little spring flowers in the fol- 
lowing May. This is because the three 
varieties named follow each other in time 


Violet blue petunias are here well combined 
with snow-white sweet alyssum 


charming with us 
this summer, bloom- 
ing continually at 
the front of the 
border. This is a dwarf plant and entirely 
charming below verbena Beauty of Oxford. 

Also another nice combination of the 
Cambridge Blue lobelia is the planting 
near it of that annual phlox, phlox Drum- 
mondi Isabellina, or the dwarf rambler 
rose Ellen Poulsen whose loose pink 
flowers are particularly pretty with a touch 
of this sky blue. I like, too, the use of the 
deep violet verbena Dolores, or of a good 
violet petunia above or near such a blue as 
the lobelias. 

Next month we shall discuss the fasci- 
nating subject of planning a tis garden. 
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Reliable and Full of Life 


SPECIAL OFFER 


F Made to build New Business. A trial 
will make you our permanent customer. 
PRIZE COLLECTION eS? 
worth 1Sc; Lettuce, 12 kinds, worth 15¢; 
en 1i the finest, worth 20c; Turnip, 
7 splendid, worth 10c; Onion, 8 best varieties, 
worth 15c; 10 Spring Flow ulbs, worth 
25c—65 varieties in all; worth $1.00. 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. — 
Write today; mention this magazine 
SEND 10 CENTS j 


to cover postage and packing and re. 
ceive this valuable collection of oeeds 
postpaid, together with my bi 
structive, Peautitul Seed and 
Book, tells all about Buckbee’ e 
“Full of Life” Seeds, Plants. etc. 


H.W.BuckBEE 


Rockford Seed Farms 
Farm 105 Rockford, Ill. 
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Handsome New Seed Annual 
THE LIVINGSTON SEED COMPANY 
107 Chestnut St., Columbus, Ohio 
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N wide to Rose 
cut for'iess. it’s FREE. 
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wi” innatural colors. It's more than a cata)oy 
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ractical work on roge and flower culture for 

the amateur. ffers 500 varieties Roses and other plants, 

bulbs and rk and toile how to grow them. Edition Limited. 
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CATA L OoG 
TO GARDEN LOVERS 


Complete list of Wagner Roses, 
Hardy Flowers, Shrubs and 
Evergreens. Tells you how to 
beautify home surroundings— 
Explains the Landscape De- 
partment Service. Write today 
for Catalog 388. 

WAGNER PARK ~~ “ym 

x 88, Sidney, 
nena ee 








with our 1925 Berry Sales Book. ; 
Brimful of helpful suggestions for berry growers. 
Tells when to plant and how to prepare the soil. 
A Wonderful Strawberry is without a name. 
chance to win 


A Prize of $250.00 
by complying with conditi hich 
our liberal effer in our Be: rry Plant “Book. "Send $'tor' ae 
and get in on this $250. 00 prize nay before 
it is too late. Pansy Seed free for the indy of 
Our Berry ik gives full in- 
formation regarding at line rs Smatt 
fF ind Fruit Trees. 
Write - once 


Beldwie-Whitten-Achorman Nurseries 
Box 17 Bridgman, Michigan 











-  NEW—FREE 


to rose lovers! 


“*The Star Guide to Good Roses"’, 
w kind of catalog, makes rose- 
growing surer, by making rose se- 
lection e meses 

This new ‘‘Guide"'« patains all that 
was best in previous catalogs. Also giv xclusive new 
Index- th e first authentic list of Amare, s 700 best 1 roses. Tells 
which are best for your garden, and why 

Write today for the new ‘‘Guide ead the inaide ae sf ot the 
Index. Read why we can so cot nfidently. guarante ses 
Enjoy the “‘Guide’’ from cc mer to cover and Soar? anna 100 
interesting pages, 18 in full colo 

Write for the ““Guide’’ today 1 s FREE! 


THE CONARD =I PYLE yy 
we me ng ar ee Gog 


West Bf Pa 





STAR ROSES ARE GUARANTEED TO BLOOM OR WE 
WILL BUY THEM BACK FROM YOU 


FEBRUARY, 1925 








The Moment of Beauty 


[Continued 


They liked it. There were many curtain 
calls. At last Ethel and her husband, hand 
in hand, bowed together. They were 
cheered. She had to stand by while Henry 
made a speech. The New York managers 
came back, beaming 

“Are you going to talk with them?” 
Ethel, up in the dressing room asked this 

Henry moved his head in the negative 
“Let them talk to each other. I know 
who's going to produce this play. It will 
be about October. It’s not a summer piece. 
Wait till the folks are back in town.” 

“Shall we go to Luigi’s then?” 

“No.” He rose, drawing on his coat, and 
then — her face between his hands 
“No, we’re going home.” And for the first 
time ‘ smiled. He added, with an expres- 
sion that might have seemed grim but 
for the touch of grotesquerie that she was 
learning to lock for in him, “I have a 
rendezvous with Eth.” 

She found herself crying. “Come on,” 
said he. “I’m not going to kiss you now 
Wait till we get home. Pick up your 
flowers.” 

“Oh Henry, I haven't thanked you.” 

“Don’t. Come along.” He led her around 
behind the cyclorama to escape the excited 
group on the stage. It seemed to her that 
it was almost insulting not to greet these 
important New York visitors, but he dis- 
missed them with a shrug. He led her 
swiftly through the streets and up the 
stairs to the apartment. He closed the 
door and shut the bolt. She was catching 
her breath at the sight of an enormous 
quantity of Hadley roses. They stood in 
vases on mantel and table. A great heap 
of them lay loosely about on the sofa. 

“How did these ever get in here, 
Henry ?” 

“T arranged them.” 

“But when?” 

“After the first act.’ 

“You don’t mean to say that you left 
ee 

He smiled. Oddly. And his eyes drew 
down a little. He wasn’t in one of his 
lighter moods. She didn’t understand him 
“Surely. I had a taxi waiting at the corner, 
with the roses aboard. I dashed over and 
dashed back.” 

“But in your make-up and . 

“Of course!” 

He simply didn’t care who saw him. He 
did as he liked. She could never have 
imagined such a man. She was taking off 
her hat, looking with wet eyes away from 
him toward the roses, when he took her 
in his arms. His eyes, cloge to hers, were 
staring into hers in that odd way, the 
pupils drawn down. She shivered. Then he 
kissed her, strained her to him. He did 
love her! 


from page 92] 


HAT was the great week of the sum- 

mer. Everything that followed came as 
anti-climax. They played a farce, then a 
melodrama, then a polite comedy. The 
spirit of the organization had sunk to 
routine. Of late Ethel had taken to looking 
in on Miss Hawksby at odd moments, late 
in the afternoon. She explained one day, 
in a studiedly casual manner, that Henry 
had many difficult problems to think out 
and liked to walk alone through the 
streets. One night they left the theater 
together, and Ethel, somewhat to the sur- 
prise of her friend, remarked, “I'll walk 
over with you, Marian. I feel just like a 
good old visit.” 

Miss Hawksby quietly considered this 
“T suppose the plans for the New York 
production are pretty well along,” she 
said, unable to cover the constraint she 
was trying her best to be unaware of. 

“Marian,”—this came soberly, slowly, 

—‘T don’t know.” 

Silence fell between them. They turned 
the corner and moved up the walk to the 
lodging house where they had lived to- 
gether, very happily, it seemed now, and 
strangely long ago 

“Come in, dear,” said Miss Hawksby, 
at the steps. Ethel followed; dropped her 
hat on the table and rather eagerly took 
her old place on the foot of the bed. 

“Marian, I think I’ve got to talk.” 

Miss Hawksby stretched out on the 
other side of the bed. 

“IT don’t know anything about the New 
York plans, Marian. I can’t fathom what’s 
in his mind. He simply doesn’t tell me.” 

“But Ethel, are you sure it’s fair to him 
to forget that he has always done his own 
thinking in this solitary way?” 

There was a silence. Finally Ethel, hav- 
ing begun, decided to go on with it. “Well, 
Marian, I don’t know. I’ve been rather 
bewildered. We seem to have just those 
wonderful moments when we're beauti- 
fully close, and then I lose him. I can’t 
reach him. I think he’s tired of me— 
already. I don’t know what I'd do if he 
began drinking again.” 


N Sunday Henry Bainbridge left 

suddenly for New York. Ethel 
merely remarked that he had had to go, 
and invited Marian to move over to the 
apartment for the week. No letters came 
from Henry, only a few telegrams early 
in the week.- In one he announced that 
everything was going well and that he 
expected to return by Saturday or Sun- 
day. That was on Wednesday. There was 
no further word after that. Sunday 
passed and Monday. So the week went 
on until Saturday. 

[Continued in Marcu McCatt’s] 


Hound of the Wilderness 


[Continued from page 72] 


Silence—complete, swathing. 

He raised his voice a little: “Umteyra 
—O Umteyra!” Still no answer. He won- 
dered. Had the Benni Saadin gone back 
on their decision to make a pretense at 
resistance? Was this a trap? Were they 
in hiding somewhere to pounce on him, 
perhaps to wipe out with blood the in- 
sults which he had heaped on them in the 
past ? 

Very well. If they wanted a fight, they 
could have it. He dismounted. He drew 
his sword. He lifted the flap of Misshel 
Fariz’ tent, and strode inside. “Umteyra!” 
he shouted. “I have come for you!” 

Inside, a voice stammered, sleepy, 
frightened: “Allah—Allah—what .... ?” 

Steel struck tinder. A light flared up, 
cutting with yellow fingers through the 
gloom. Misshel Fariz sat up in bed, by the 
side of his wife. Both stared at the cloaked, 
veiled figure; did not recognize it. 

“What—what is it?” demanded Misshel 
Fariz with trembling lips and clicking 
teeth. 

“I want Umteyra!” 

“But—who. . . . who are you.... ? 

“T am Mehmet el-Wahab, your future 
son-in-law, O ancient and malodorous 
goat!” and he tore off his veil. 


” 


Misshel Fariz blinked: shook his head. 
I don’t understand,” he mumbled. “Two 
hours ago, at ten, as arranged, you came. 
You lifted Umteyra into the saddle. You 
galloped away... 

“What? J came—J—at ten?” 

“Ves! Cloaked and veiled—as you are 
now! I—” wailed the older man—“I don't 
understand !” 

“T do understand!” Mehmet el-Wahab 
exclaimed suddenly. “It was Sabihhudin 
Azif—may Allah curse his parents!” 

And then, for the first time in his life, 
tears came into his eyes. Tears of shame, 
and also of grief. He sank on the floor, 
crying bitterly, with high, cracked sobs. 

So, early the next morning, Mehmet el- 
Wahab went away into the West, leaving 
behind him many motley, picaresque tales 
of his prowess and strength and arrogance ; 
leaving behind him, too, that last song 
which he tossed to the winds as he dis- 
appeared into the desert: 

“Fly away, O Mehmet el-Wahab, 
from the tumult of the world, 

From the tumult of the world fly 
away! 

For your little queen has put upon 
your brow 

The foot of separation, 

Of separation the foot upon your 
WH ccac 
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urpee's 


B Annual 


Yhe Leading American 
Seed Catalog 


HIS is the catalog that tells 
the truth about the Best Seeds 
That Grow. It describes the 
Burpee Quality Seeds. 
Market growers and florists use 
Burpee’s Annual as a reference 
book, and still it is so interesting 
and easy to read that a million 
amateurs use it as their garden 
guide. Burpee’s Annual is the most 
popular seed catalog in the world. 
If you are interested in garden- 
ing Burpee’s Annual will be 
mailed to you free. We want you 
to sow Burpee’s Seeds—The Best 
Seeds That Grow. 


FREE SAMPLE: First write for 
a free copy of Burpee’s Annual; 
then look through the book and 
select a regular 10c packet of any 
vegetable or flower seed entirely | 
| free, and we will mail it to you 
| postpaid. This free offer is made | 
to get new customers for Bur- 
pee’s Seeds and is good only | 
until May 1, 1925. | 
Write now for Burpee’s Annual. 


———=—==TEAR HERE «-<-----—— 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Send me a copy of Burpee’s Annual, 
with order sheet good for a free 10c 
packet of any vegetable or flower 
seeds. A-17 


















look over the 1925 Maule Seed Bo 
to know and also lists « 
of seeds, roots and bulbs 


a the world over plant Maule’ 








Send for the Big New Maule Seed Book Today! 


Before planning your flower or vegetable 


nly the very best and most successful varieties 

. More than half a million home gardeners 

; Seeds year after year because they have 

> found from experience that there are no better seeds than Maule’s. 
Every order is shipped within 24 hours after receipt 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 





garden this year you should 
ok. Itcovers everything you need 


Inc., 804 Maule Bldg., Phila., Pa. 








ROSES~ 
guaranteed to flower 
in & months 


Our catalog for 1925 should be in the 
hands of every rose grower. It lists 
the pick of 60 rich acres of full-colored, 
field-grown roses. The world’s favorites 
t ure offered. Shades and characters are 
' ccurately described. Complete instruc 
tions are given for planting and growing. 
All S. & H. rose plants are guaranteed 
to bear flowers in 3 months. Post-card 

will bring catalog immediately. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Narserymen and Seedsmen for 71 years 

Stall 696 Painesville, Ohio 

Harris Buus BUTTERFLY 

DELPHINIUM 


A hardy, unusual Delphinium tha 








Rioon 
Beautiful to cut or grouped in garde 
Blue Butterfly 10c pkg., White Butterfly 
10¢ pkg.—1 pkg. of each 16c in stamps 
\ rrowers of Vegetable Seeds, Flow 





catalog today 

Coldwater, N.Y. 
. » 
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Send for free 


Joseph Harris Co., nF D 
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MALONEY BROS. NURSERYICO., Inc. 
28 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Our ‘Mixed "Gla oli Collection 
. sa place in every garden, lar 

All lors, hades | £ yellow white 


Bt 
Bulbs can be p arene a time this. spring. 
We will mail Bs byte, all meporning ¢ size, 
eatpane for 50c. nd your order « 
Kew — 06 Free. ti ts al most 
n, plants, ferns, climb 
for the flower ¢ arde n 


roses and. everything 
Write f 


GREAT ‘WESTERN PLANT CO. 
Dept. 102 Springfield, Ohio 


A WOMAN r TORIST 
Grand fice 5 


On their own roots 


ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER 


sineatinans “pied ach y 1 good gre wing 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
RHEA REID Brilliant Red 
BOUGERE—Pure White 
RADIANCE-— Delicate Pink 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 








any 5s Gotiections for $1. Tee Entire 11 Collections for $2. 


Postpaid. 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Dept. 188, SPRINGFIELD, 0 
The S. & H. free catalog for 1925 


lists the pick of {200 luxurious 
acres. Hardy fruit and shade trees 
active vines and berry be ‘ urdy 
is here. I 


log without delay. 





co THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Narserymen and Seedsmen for 71 years 


Box 674 


Painesville, Ohio 


YOUR Pent 
rons (0) (0) Me 


Latest Style jeweled wrist 
watches, guaranteed time 
keepers, Given for selling 
our large packets vege- 
tableseeds,l0ceachac- 





be 


cording to our plan. 
p Send for 40 pkts. 
’ today. Easily Sold. 
Earn big money or gifts: 
AMERICAN SEED CO. 
Box C-U4 Lancaster, Pa. 





Have you seen the 
new Kuncerd Catalog? 


Write for a free copy now. Read 
about the wonderful new Kun dave ‘ 
gladioli . origi nations Ge \ 


orders in early to be sure of the 
i ant. Catalog lists 
li, Many 
illustrat ted in cok My full 
—* instruct tions in- 
led. Write today. 
ie E. KUNDERD 
Box 35 Goshen, Ind., U.S.A, 
The Originator of the Ruffled 
and the Laciniated Gladioli 


Kunderd >, 
THEY tl % 
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The Wind Harp 


[Continued from page 70] 


First came shame. She tried to remem- 
ber what she had said, but could not 
She had only a vague recollection of 
saying many of the very things she had 
written in the letters she had given Amy. 


HREE days passed in which Clarke 

Richardson hoped hourly to encounter 
Curgie Merrion. But to all the social af- 
fairs where Amy took him, she was miss- 
ing. And finally he spoke of this to Amy 

“That little girl at the dance—Curgie 
Merrion, you remember? Is she an inti- 
mate friend of yours?” 

Amy felt herself on dangerous ground, 
but she answered quickly. “Not intimate. 
That is, she is a dear friend of mine— 
but she doesn’t go to many of the things 
the rest of us trot around to.” 

Clarke was quiet for a moment then— 
“Amy—funny thing—perhaps I shouldn’t 
mention it, but she—this little Miss Cur- 
gie, you know—she said, word for word, 
several of the things you wrote me in 
your letters.” 

After the first frightened leap of her 
heart, Amy met this smiling 

“Parts of my letters, Clarke? 
what do you mean?” 

“T know it sounds incredible. But it’s 
true. She said things you wrote me.” 

Amy seemed to ponder this for a 
moment. Then, with eyes that seemed 
candidly frank, she turned to him. “I’m 
sure I don’t know how it could have 
happened, Clarke. Curgie Merrion—and 
my letters. You say she repeated things 
I had written to you?” 

“Almost word for word,” he returned 
doggedly 

She flushed then. “Why, Curgie is one 
of my dearest friends. It couldn't be! 
Oh—” and she shook her head 

“What couldn’t be?” 

But Amy refused to say. Instead, she 
gave him a slanting glance. “Perhaps you 
swept her off her feet—she’s not ustd. to 
men—and she just wanted to impress 
you. Maybe she didn’t know who you 
were. Of course, Curgie drops in to see 
me often. She just curls up in a chair 
somewhere while I go on with my writing 
or whatever I’m doing. I hardly know 
that she’s there sometimes, she’s so quiet. 
She’s a silent little thing.” 

And so she went on, never openly 
saying one word derogatory to Curgie’s 
character, but nevertheless with every 
phrase skillfully implanting distrust of her 
in Clarke’s mind 

He said very little after that, and 
the subject was dropped  shortly—in 
fact, so shortly that Amy was left in 
doubt whether she had gone quite far 
enough 

And so she now sought, by every power 
within her means, to charm and captivate 
Clarke Richardson. And because he was 
feeling raw at the treatment accorded 


Why, 





him by Curgie Merrion—partly, too, be- 
cause he believed that he had misjudged 
Amy—she succeeded so well that when 


he left her home that evening, Clarke was 
nearer to being an engaged man than he 
had ever been in all his life 

It was by pure chance that Clarke, 
hurrying along Fifteenth Street, several 
days later, encountered Curgie Merrion 
She almost hesitated, as if she meant to 
speak to him, then, perhaps, because of 
the stiffness of his attitude, she merely 
nodded her head and sped away. 

The moment she had passed Clarke 
berated himself for a clumsy bore. He 
had an impulse to turn and overtake her. 

So engrossed was he that he failed to 
see the pretty, black-haired girl who was 
bearing down upon him. And inasmuch 
as she, too, was occupied with other 
things, their sudden and unexpected colli- 
sion was inevitable. 

“Why, Clarke Richardson, I believe you 
don’t know me!” 

He had forgotten her, but at the sound 
of her voice, his face lit up with pleasure 
“Black curls—pink cheeks—saucy tongue 

why, it can’t be— 

The black head nodded vigorously. 
“But it is! Oh, I know it’s two years 
since you saw me. I got married and Greg 
dragged me off to South America.” 

He grabbed her hands then. “It is 


Claire Desmond! I mean Claire Nordith, 
though, don’t I? Is Greg about?” 

“He’s right at home, minding young 
Greg the second, as he should be. You 


knew about him, I know. He’s a year 
old next week and I’m bouncing in to 
Curgie Merrion’s to beg her to write 


some cunning invites for his party.” 

He repeated the name after her. “Cur 
gie Merrion?” 

Claire gathered closer her bundles pre- 
paratory to rushing away again. “Yes 
Right in here. Curgie lives here. Guess 
you never knew her much. She’s too quiet 
to ever have interested you, old heart 
smasher, but she’s been right hand man 
to all the rest of us who haven’t any 
brains on our own account. She’s got all 
the words in the dictionary trained. They 
jump hoops and do tricks for her. If she 
wasn’t inhibited and bowed down with 
five old maid sisters, she’d be a famous 
authoress. She used to write love letters 
for us. When I get a divorce from Greg 
I shall have Curgie send out the an- 
nouncements. So long,” and in she whisked 
through the gateway. 

Amazement struggled 
Clarke Richardson. Added to the already 
bewildering facts of Amy’s letters and 
Curgie’s conversation, here was Claire who 
spoke so carelessly of this gift of writing 
that was Curgie’s! 

He did not go to Amy 
as he had intended. 


with belief in 


Ellison’s home 
Instead, he returned 
to his hotel. He’d asked for an explana- 
tion from Amy and received one. But 
it didn’t satisfy him. Now he was going 
to Curgie Merrion. 

He went that evening. The girl that 
greeted him was graciously calm and wel- 
coming. So gracious, in fact, that Clarke’s 
turbulence of mind suddenly passed away 
and he found himself forgetting, for the 
first time, those accursed letters in the 
pleasure that the following hour afforded 
him. 

He had started to leave, but with his 
hand upon the door, he turned and came 
back to where Curgie stood 

“It is ridiculous to mince matters with 
you,” he said simply. “You are beyond 
all that. Nor is there need of pretense 
You remember certain things you said 
the other night. You probably know that 
I had already read those same things in 
several letters. It is still a riddle to me, 
but I know one thing. You talk as those 
letters sound. And Amy Ellison doesn’t. 
Tell me, did you write them?” 

But she shook her head. “You mustn’t 
ask me. There’s nothing I can tell.” 

But Clarke grinned, like a school boy 

“T’'ve won the truth about you, Curgie 
You can refuse to tell me about those 
confounded letters, but you can’t hide the 
beauty that speeds across your lips. I 
know her now—the girl who wrote them. 
I think I half fell in love with those 
letters from the first time I read them, 
dear. And now that I’ve discovered that 
the girl who wrote them is a thousand 
times lovelier and more exquisite than 
they were, what shall I do?” 

Curgie was very quiet then. With this 
precious moment hers for the taking, she 
felt the impulse to postpone it. She longed 
for a little more time in which to cherish 
this new happiness in secret. Life, that 
had always passed her by before, was 
rushing upon her too swiftly now. And 
so, when she answered him, it was with 
a shy smile in her blue eyes. 

“T think—you should go back to your 
work,” she said. “Back to the East where 
you left things unfinished when you ran 
away.” 

“And leave—you ?” he returned blankly. 
“Oh, Curgie, do you want me to go like 
that ?” 

She laughed softly. “But—you would 
come back.” She stated it happily. 

For you see, she hadn't promised that 
she would not write any more letters to 
Clarke Richardson. And this time she 
meant to sign them, triumphantly and 
confidently, “Curgie Merrion.” For the 
Harp was to sing its own song at last, 
with only the wind of Love to play its 
strings, and its singing was to be of such 
beauty that even Curgie was lost in the 
wonder of it. 
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“OUR Annual STATICE is 
in the border, but dries retain- 
ing its true colors, which are 


Tg 


rare among everlastings, and ae come to be indis- 


pe 
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nsible to florists in maki expensive winter 





not only a beautiful flower | 


Our special offer aed es seed of True | 


ts. 
. Bright Yellow, Rose and White, suffcient to 
w for you and your friends dozens of bouquets. 


Send 10c for a generous packet, and acopy ofour 1925 


thing a home gardener desires or needs. 


Gardening Illustrated, 


Vaughan’s Gardening Illustrated 


This is a seed catalog unlike others, a magazine of 
me gardening information, as well as a complete 

ith pictures, prices and descriptions of every- 
It contains 


Ninety Colored Plates 


The most complete collection of correct illustra- 
s of annual flowers in true colors ever published 

1 an American seed catalog. It lists the finest 
ndard home garden vegetables, and the best of 
intrédductions. 
Jening world, and practical advice for the culti- 
ion o everything isted. 


It gives all the news of the | 


Send 10 cents to the | 


st address below for a large packet of Vaughan’s | 


n sheen Statice Mixture; or Vaughan's Marigold 
ephine, our intr« duction of 1924: or V aughan’'s 
lossal Zinnias, our specialty of 1° 923, (one packet 


f each for 30 cents)—and Vaughan’ s 1925) 


will be sent with 


the seed or mailed alone, FREE. 


NEW YORK CITY 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 


43 Barclay St., 
CHICAGO 








24 packets SEEDS for 10c 


24 Trial wt kets — Seeds — goon — Guaranteed — 
Enough {c st Garden Mailed tor 10 cents. 
r s ‘BEST ‘STANDARD VEGETABLES 
CABBAGE, Ball Head ONION, Red Beauty 

CABBAGE, Glory PARSLEY, Triple Curled 


T, Half Long 
Winte 


PARSNIP, Guernsey 
RADISH, White Icicle 
SPINACH, Summer 
TOMATO, Gr. Baltimore 
TURMIP, Purple Top 








WATERMELON, Early 
ONION, Prizetaker 
Also 9 GRAND FLOWERS WORTH 50 cts. 


ASTER, 100 Colors PINKS, Prize Mixed 
ALYSSUM, Little Gem POPPY, 150 Sorts 
COSMOS, Giant Mixed WAVES OF GOLD 

KOCHIA, Beautiful MIXED faye 500 Kinds 
MIGNONETTE, Sweet SEED BOOK ryt 


All 24 Varieties above Mailed for WO « 


Deposit Seed Co., DEPOSIT, N.Y. 
25 Summer OXALIS Bulbs for 10 cts. 
10 Orchid Flowering GLADIOLUS Bulbs 25 cents 











SEEDS 


i will send 5 liberal pac kages: 
For 10c x: 1, yellow, white, brown and 


Quaventeed to Please 


ir 


he S new varieties of Straw- 
flower andmy bargainSeedBook. 


Dept. 314, 


VICK’S Floral GUIDE 
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Love and Nagasqua 
[Continued from page 11] 


arrow in his back and he fell, dragging his 
father and his brother to their knees. An 
Indian running like a panther leapt on 
the elder brother, trampled him down 
and setting against his chest a gun that he 
had picked up, blew him apart. 

And now he turned on the lone father 
who knelt within easy watching of the 
garrison, holding his Bible up for a shield. 
The contemptuous Indian tossed aside the 
empty gun, drew a long knife, reached 
down under the Bible and ripped poor old 
Soden’s belly clean across. As he fell 
backward the Bible slipped from his dy- 
ing hands, and the Indian with a ghastly 
sacrilege stuffed the great book into the 
gaping wound. 

Only a moment he prospered in his blas 
phemy, for with a sob of horror Amos 
shot him dead; then laughed with a joy 
that made him afraid of his own soul 
As he began to fumble at recharging his 
gun, he saw almost beneath the stockade 
walls another Indian who overtook the 
wounded breathless Hachaliah Parlen. 

Amos recognized the warrior as Nesca- 
noo, and the victim of the sacrifice as the 
goodman who had ordered the Indian 
heads set up on poles. Nescanoo had 
overheard that order, and Amos shut his 
eyes against the recompense. 

Nescanoo’s blade flashed high, flashed 
low, flashed in a swift circle; and then 
he went bounding away unscathed, bran- 
dishing a dripping head. From the woods 
savages issued by dozens carrying handfuls 
of hair. Among them were some of the 
praying Indians. On their heads were hel- 
mets wrongside to. And they waved cap- 
tured guns and pikes. A few of them 
tossed heads on the pikes. Recognizing 
their own men, women fainted from the 
platform and thudded to the ground. 

Resolved Winship grew calm with the 
agony of the hour, and drawing Amos 
aside said to him: “My son, there is busi- 
ness for you to do. Those hellions will 
not attack the fort today, I think. They 
will spend the day in burning the houses 
and barns and feasting on the cattle. But 
tonight they will come at us with fire and 
hatchet and gun. I misdoubt that our 
first messengers got through that forest 
where so many died. So I want that you 
should take my horse and ride off on the 
back road to Wainfield, and thence wher- 
ever you can learn of troops to rescue us.” 

“Ts it because you think me a coward 
that you would send me away from here?” 

“No, no, my son, it is because I know 
you brave. And you have _learning- 
and it might be that you would meet 
some Indian who would spare your life 
because you were always gentle. So even 
the devil might spare you—and us, for 
your sake.” He was weeping and Amos 
must hold him up while he pleaded: 

“Let me stay and fight for Love—and 
die with her!” 

“Why die with her when you may save 
her life and your own and all of ours?” 

Amos made no further resistance, but 
ran to bid his sweetheart a fierce good- 
bye. At last she swooned back into her 
father’s arms and Amos mounted the horse 
that waited for him. A narrow place was 
opened in the stockade at the rear, and 
with a last look back he guided his shiv- 
ering horse through the crevice. 

The woods were savage and unkempt, 
old logs were hidden everywhere in the 
snow, and low branches beat him about 
the head. But he won through. Then 
there was an open space and another 
wood. There was a farm in cold embers 
There were skeletons of cattle butchered 
and stripped of meat. There was a town 
all ashes and charred timber; more woods 
and hills and ruins. New England was 
going back to Old Wilderness. 


It was late night when he saw before 
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and feeling, Amos slept so doggedly that never a nightmare 
could break into his soul. And nothing told him that no one 
slept at home save those who were sound in death. All after- 
noon the Indians had kept out of reach of the garrison’s 
muskets. They had burned houses and barns and cooked 
beeves and fowls in the live coals. Then, about nightfall the 
Indians drunk and sober formed for the assault 

From ali quarters they came on at last with howls of 
frenzy and overran the broken stockade. They killed ever 
man that opposed them or fled them, every man they could 
drag from hiding. The women and children they did not 
harm, except for a few whom terror had made incorrigible 
And these they knocked on the head with as little compun 
tion as if the Indians had been Christians and North Riding 
an Indian village. Then they herded their prisoners and drove 
them off to the far Northwest under a guard 

The old mother of Amos fell so often that the warrior who 
aided her dropped far behind the rest, and seeing that he 
must starve with her or be overtaken by pursuing English 
men, made an easy choice of two deaths or one, and with 
one crack of his hatchet ended her heartaches 

Love Winship, her eyes deadened by what she had seen, 
trudged along trying to help Parson Twadwell’s widow, who 
had been wounded in the side and carried a babe that had 
been shot through the bowels and the hand. Two other chil 
dren clung to her skirts, tripping her and pounding at her 
heart with cries of “Mamma, mamma, I’m tired! I’m hungry! 
I’m cold “e 

Towards dawn they came up with a band of limping, 
freezing Indian women and children and ancient men and 
wounded warriors making for the same Northwestern refuge 
out beyond Deerfield. The plight of her enemies somehow 
helped Love Winship to a new strength. What savages could 
endure, a Christian could. Among the ghosts straggling across 
the starlit snow she recognized Nagasqua 

At dawn’s pallid, shuddering hour, Amos was awake and 
pleading with the soldiers at Wainfield to shake off sleep and 
run to the salvation of North Riding. A little band of well- 
armed, well-armored men set forth at last and reached North 
Riding just at star rise. The horizon was red with the long 
sunset of the hil! burning stockade and North Riding was 
no more 

All about the place were short dark logs that had once 
been men. And here and there a dead woman or a child 
Nearly all of them were stripped and frozen, and not one of 
them but was bald of hair. Seven or eight of them lacked 
heads 

Amos ran here and there, kneeling by every dark shape 
and peering into its face, if it had one. But he found no trace 
of his mother or of Love. He called out his Love’s name with 
all his voice and ransacked the woods for her so frantically 
that if any Indian saw him he thought him mad and there- 
fore to be treated with reverence, after the savage custom 
At last he returned on almost frozen feet and fell headlong in 
the warm ashes of his mother’s house and slept. When the 
soldiers marched back to Wainfield, there was nothing for 
him to do but follow 


HIS was the second night of Love’s captivity and she 

spent it in an open camp with a soft fall of chill wet 
snow. A little fire made of wet boughs gave out much chok- 
ing smoke but so little warmth that the women could not lie 
down. Mrs. Twadwell was very distressful with the stiffening 
of her wounded side, and the shattered child in a high fever 
kept up a chattering wail 

Somehow the night went and the morning brought the 
necessity to march with blistered feet and creaking muscles 
An Indian warrior at Nagasqua’s prayer set Mrs. Twadwell 
on his horse behind him with her baby on her lap. There 
was no food that day 

Day plodded after day, night weighed down on night, and 
the dismal company marched on. It was the ninth night 
before Mrs IT'wadwell’s baby died. She lay coddling it none 
the less to her chill heart, and on the morrow Nagasqua 
took it from her and buried it in a grave newly digged 
The disposal of the prisoners was a matter of new alarm 
The once-praying Indian who had captured Love was eager 
to return to the war, and he sold her to a crippled Indian 
for a gun. A few days later they came up with a great 
number of Indian fugitives and she was bartered away to 
the widowed Queen Weetamoo who accepted Love as her 
maid 

There was no rest from weariness. Rivers were to cross, 
and swamps sheeted with ice, and forests mid-leg-deep in 
now. At times the throng was broken up into little squads 
and now and then Love must travel long distances with some 
But, as she wrote after 
ever offered me the least 
use of unchastity in word or action.” And no other 


woman of all the captives of all these Indians ever com 


warrior for her sole companion 
wards, “not one of the Indian 
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plained of such molestation. Which was far more than the 
Christians could boast of in their handling of Indian women 

It was the expectation of reprisal that kept the prisoners 
in mortal fear, and when the word was spread that King 
Philip would visit the camp, the women gave themselves up 
for lost, for he had never been spoken of save as a great 
vile beast. When Love beheld him she found him tall, 
majestic, sorrowful, of a saintly gentleness. Philip was clad 
in silks and wore his famous coat made entirely of wampum 
money. When he sent Nagasqua to fetch her to his presence, 
Love broke and wept the first tears she had let Nagasqua 
et 

Philip asked: “For why you cry 

“Because you will kill me he sobbed 

“Nobody is going hurt you, lady,” he said, and offered 
her the final courtesy i pipe of tobacco 

Her heart went out to it with a cry. It was a luxurious 
medicament for her soul, the very balm of Gilead. But she 


caught back her hand, remembering her vow to Amos to 
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Love and Nagasqua 
[Continued from page go] 


abstain from the sin of that luxury. King Philip urged it, 
but she held firm and he gave her instead the only sweet- 
meats his poverty afforded, ground-nuts and parched corn 
to make a pancake of, and a piece of horse-flesh to cook, 
and “corn and beans, a lovely sight to see.” 

He told her that the Council in Boston had sent a letter 
to the sagamores about the redeeming of the captives and 
asked her what price her husband would pay for her. She 
blushed and said that she had no husband nor father, only 
a lover and when she gave the name “The Reverend Amos 
Leathe” he nodded: “He is one Christian who is good.” 

He went away, and hope dwindled as the respectful treat- 
ment ceased. The jealous squaws insulted her and promised 
that they would fasten her to a stake and set her on fire. 
And some of the braves flaunted scalps in her face. But 
Philip came again and she ran to him with a trust she had 
never expected to feel for an Indian. He brought forth a 
bundle and said: “Your love has sent you this.” 

“And of all the things that Amos could have chosen to 
send, he sent her a pound of tobacco! She knew by this 
that he had released her from her promise for her solace. 
But she was only the more determined to keep her long 
word, “forever.” 

Again King Philip went away and month followed month 
through the woods till the leaves budded and unfurled. 

One day the order came to break the camp and move- 
not further west, but to the east, toward the English. Love 
was so tormented with curiosity at this sudden boldness 
that she questioned Nagasqua. And Nagasqua said: “We 
go to our old home to die. We no like to die out here.” 

New women and children were added to the captives 
now and they brought news of all that had happened. They 
had much to tell of Indian ravages but more of the mad 
cruelties of the whites, who ravened after the life of all the 
bronze race. These tidings threw Love into a miserable 
humor. They destroyed her pride in her people; they took 
away both the example and the dignity of mercy. Love 
could not but wonder what she could appeal to in the 
Indian when the Christians were so savage. She and the 
other captives felt that the Indians would be fools to spare 
them. And they were indeed such fools. 

Starvation amid the plenteous beauty of the full season 
tormented them all alike, and the pursuers could trace the 
flight of the hungry Indians by their rooting in the soil for 
ground-nuts. They ate “nuts and acorns, lily roots, old bones 
that they would scald over the fire to make the vermin come 
out, then boil them and drink up the liquor. They would 
eat horses’ guts and ears, beavers, tortoise, frogs, dogs, skunks, 
rattlesnakes, yea the very barks of trees.” 

In their camp one night they were visited by Philip, no 
longer the king in silks and splendor, but in rags and wounds 
with no majesty about him but despair. For his last kingly 
deed he gradually set the captives free, having accepted such 
ransom as their impoverished families could raise, in tobacco, 
coats or food. The last of them was Love; for Amos, in his 
eagerness, had not lost trace of her. But he had raised two 
coats and twenty shillings in money, half a bushel of seed 
corn and some tobacco to buy Love back, and at last had 
managed to put these into the hands of the invisible Philip 
Philip led Love to the edge of a forest and pointed out a long 
and lonely road and said: “Over beyond waits your master 
He good master, you good girl. Goodbye!” 





An Open Confession 
[Continued from page 24] 


be but a pitiful thing! Yet it is perhaps not altogether un- 
natural that a woman who has (so she imagined) been loved; 
who has felt a lover’s arms about her, and a lover’s kisses on 
her lips, should, when deprived of these, feel a certain un 
merited desolation; and return in memory to “the days that 
are no more.” Of course it is a feebleness of will that moves 
her to this useless repining—a feebleness that must be bat 
tled with and conquered... . 

As I wrote this last word my servant brought in a letter 
irom you! Written in the first week of your honeymoon! 

“Do not forget me! I have made a mistake. I have com 
mitted an irremediable foliy, and I shall have to pay for it, 
but think of me with patience and kindness. I feel the clasp 
of your soft little hands on mine, and I know—too late 
what I have lost.” 

O false heart, false nature! I pity your wife! Scarce a week 
has she been wedded to vou, and already you are planning 
in your mind an ascape from her to me! You cannot, like any 
decent-minded workman, honestly earn your money! 

I tear your letter into shreds and fling them in the fire. I 
wish to forget that you wrote it, and that I received it- 
except that I am grateful for the lash it has given to my 
soul 

With love a woman will do anything, and rise to marvel- 
lous heights of both genius and heroism, lifted by the angelic 
force of the only god to whom she yields her soul! A world 
empty of love is a barren world! O cruel destiny! How shall 
we bear it best, we women? We may set our souls towards 
ambition, we may win the laurels of fame if we make a good 
fight for it, but what worth are such laurels? They bring no 
real joy, no real peace of mind. But then neither does love 
bring joy or peace of mind—rather the contrary. Yet one 
thing remains true—that the pain and bitterness of love is 
sweeter than all other sweet things, and that its suffering 
moves the soul to a keener delight than happiness. 

Tue Enp 


He wrung her hand and left her alone on the hillside, 
Something strange melted her heart and she turned and 
called: “Nagasqua! Nagasqua!” The girl came and stood 
between two trees as in a door, wondering. Love pleaded: 
“Come home with me!” 

“Me go home, yes. Your home yonder.” She pointed to the 
north. “My home yonder.” She pointed to the southwest. 
The heaven of her people was in the southwest because the 
wind from there was always soft and sweet. 


AGASQUA and her disconsolate King and Queen had 
nothing better to hope for now than the privilege of 
reaching the old home of the Wampanoags before death came 
for them. Surrender was out cf the question. The whites did 
not keep their pledges and a shameful death at the end of a 
rope or a bitterer life in slavery made the only alternatives. 
Philip longed most to save the life of his wife Wootonekan- 
uske and their nine-year-old son. The boy was the last of 
the royal family, the grandson of the good Massasoit who 
had welcomed the Pilgrims and saved them from destruction. 
As he was herding his little family and his paltry retinue 
of faithful men and women across the little Taunton river 
on the bridge of a felled tree, they met with a party of En- 
glish waiting in ambush. Philip cut his way through, but his 
heart broke when he found that his wife and his heir were 
taken. The child rebel and traitor was not put to death. He 
and his mother were mercifully sold to Spain as slaves, along 
with such of their race as were not put to death. ° 

King Philip, a hunted thing, dodged here and there with a 
company dwindling daily by desertion, capture, and death. 
Nagasqua, like a desperate lady-in-waiting, kept close to 
Queen Weetamoo. They were cut off at last from Philip and 
from all their people. They did what they could to help one 
ancient squaw along, till she could hobble no further, and 
made them leave her. From a hill-top Nagasqua saw the 
English come up to the old woman and learned what tender- 
ness she might expect. For the English threw the poor crone 
to their dogs and laughed as the hounds tore her to shreds. 

There was no hope for Nagasqua or Weetamoo in Jehovah 
or Christ, so they prayed to Manitou to take them in his 
care, and fleeing on, came to a neck of the sea at nightfall. 
Behind them they heard the baying of the English dogs and 
the shouts of their masters. They put forth their arms to the 
invisible spirit of the waters and implored his help. 

Then they pushed out into the waves on bits of broken 
wood. The billows rose against them, tossed them and over- 
whelmed them, stripped off their rags, and drowned them, 
and cast their stark naked bodies on the shore, where the 
English found and beheaded them. 

On all sides Philip was pursued by men who had learned 
frdta him how to defeat him. At last, crawling on all fours 
through a quick-set swamp guided by John Alderman, a 
renegade subject of Weetamoo, the English broke in on the 
slumbers of the spent king. He leapt from sleep and fled— 
into an ambush. An Englishman whose rifle was character- 
istically unloaded gaped at him. The Indian John Alderman 
put two bullets in him and he fell face down in the mud. 

They dragged him out by the heels, and Captain Church 
said: “Forasmuch as he has caused many an Englishman’s 
body to lie unburied and rot above ground, not one of his 
bones shall be buried.” He called up an old Indian execu- 
tioner and bade him behead and quarter “the doleful, great, 
naked, dirty beast.” And this with dirtier language the old 
Indian did. And they hung the four parts of his body on 
four trees. Church gave the mangled hand of Philip to John 
Alderman and he put it in a jar of rum and earned some 
money by exhibiting it about the colonies. 

Philip’s head and the heads of many of his captains were 
taken to Plymouth and paid for at the market price of 
thirty shillings each. For the party who overtook Philip, 
the sum was divided into four-and-sixpence apiece. Taunton, 
having bought his head, sent it about the other towns for 
a show, then exposed it on a gibbet for twenty years 


. wy this while Love Winship was wandering in search of 
Amos and he in search of her through a land of ruined 
villages and homes. Amos was disheartened as a minister by 
the devastation of his hopes. John Eliot, whom Massasoit 
had tried in vain to check, had raised up fourteen Indian 
churches. Four of these were left, and those for only a 
while. Of the tribe for whose salvation he translated the 
Bible only a score of families remained and none of them 
could read 

Love reached Taunton on the same day that Nagasqua 
arrived there. Love was ragged and savage from her long 
life with the savages, but she felt that she had come back 
to greater savagery, for as she moved timidly down the 
street of the strange town, she was swept aside by a mob 
of men and women and children making a festival of peace. 
Above the throng moved poles carrying wind-blown ban- 
ners and three unbeautiful emblems that spun in the wind 

the heads of Philip, of Weetamoo, and Nagasqua. 

Beneath the cheers Love heard a sound of low wailing 
and turned to see a little band of Indians fettered and 
waiting to be shipped to the Bermudas. Beneath the faces 
of their king and queen they broke forth into cries of grief. 

But Love wept with them. Gazing at Nagasqua, who 
mourned down upon her, she prayed upward: “Forgive me! 
Forgive us!’’ Nagasqua’s head nodded and bobbed on down 
the street and Love bowed her head in shame before Na- 
gasqua rather than before the angry eyes of the jubilant 
citizens 

She felt arms seize her shoulders and close about her with 
crushing ruthlessness. Opening her eyes in terror she looked 
into the face of Amos Leathe who embraced her with 
hungry rapture, whispering: “I have found you, my soul! 
And you have found your own soul; for you are weeping 
for the poor Indians. How beautiful upon the cheeks are the 
tears of pity, O my love, O my Love!” 
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a little for then he is independent and in- 
different, likes to tease me and will not kiss 
me just because he thinks I want him to. 
When sober, he is tender, charming and 
adorable. 

Last night he came to see me; he was 
drunk—and a beast. If I did not love him so 
much, I would give him back his ring. I can- 
not face life with a man who gets into that 
condition. Can I reform him? He loves me 


truly. B. McB, 


If a girl cannot reform a man before 
marriage, it is not probable that she can 
do so afterward. But this is a platitude 
which never Yet impressed a girl in love 
So let us see what modern science says 
about it. A physical and psychical urge 
combine in most drunkards. It takes spe- 
cialists to treat the physical craving and 
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, ‘“E PAVES WAY Oo ° ye ' ’ a 
CONTEN TME NT ‘ personal relation ships. Some are 
i OMY S Of j ; q » . , a 
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have brought me no happin wrote a “ure. There 7S a | slory Aidden 771 
ccesstul busine rl recentl Her letter . 3 ~ 
brought requé for her address tron CVETY ONE Of “us. f Let others read 
ore of mer In contrast to her resigned y : 
tatement of disappointment come the VOur story that they may judge 
rit Le i violent nd rebellious form rs ° s heaeloe 
i ind rebel and profit by it. All letters will be pub- 
Dear Winona Wilcox: I have been « lished anonymously, re —  cerving every consider- 
i t nad i | h man { ” J? 5 - 
Paged Ned tim I I each 7 r - = a : . 
first but as the months wore on, I discovered ation. Send your story to Winona Wilcox, McCa//’s 
trails in each wi DR 1 make me n ! ' : 
ible after marri So Il decided to leave th Vaga < 
men alone and make my prof ton salisfy n 

Two year Work and n play ha 

brought me a flattering measure of suc« 

But am I happ. 1 NO! Positively not! M) 

leisure is spent in litud Young men do not take girl ul for 
intellectual sympathy They expect petting, mething | can't 
tolerate, so afler one call | do not interest them. 

Now what of my fulure? I couldn't give up my position for 
iny man, I have seen “affairs” carried n under the nos¢ ja 
wife. | have known men—men—men and I wouldn't trust on 

f them. Yet the thought of being an old maid appals m« 


What can anyone suggest to a girl who can't give up her w rk, 
crav the friendship f men but abhors peiling, dread spinster 
/ d and yel is cerlain marriag will bring nothing but tear 
Dora, 

All going to show that women are slaves to emotion if 
they love, and slaves if they do not. But, in this case there are 











idditional limitatior The writer reflects the restlessne ( 
1any capable women today. She is the century's product and 
victim. She was bred on illusions about ri intic love and 
on visions of happiness for wage-earning women. Now she’ 
informed about love as only a modern woman in busine 
can be; and she has discovered that love cannot be subli 
mated in busin Also she is afflicted with tl levastating 
plague of the time, a vast desire to posse everything, 
hunger which amounts to greed. She wants a home and het 
work too; love and freedom. She dreads loneliness but scorn 
marriage. Like most of us today, she finds it impossible t 
choose a few sources of happine be contented, Per 
haps much of our confusion comes from mixing our plan 
We never become rich because we are good although we think 
we ought to; nor are we necessaril ood because we aré 
rich. We never get a material reward for a spiritual effort 
“Be good and you'll be hap; But not if you have t 
repre in omnivorous desire which includes all spiritual and 
tellectual delight is wella cal ple ure For tl 
ymmon greed—which few can gratif the only cure 1 
choice No woman can posse a home 1 at the ime time 
uchieve a great succe in busine Perhaps the above com 
lainant confine her fine intelligence t« closely t her 
isine Per laf he ¢ 1 witl proht aj | ot her 
i analyzing her desire rulir her rampa tion 
| i" W those which are bound t fruitl 


BRAVE ENOUGH TO CHOOSE HARD DESTINY 
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ine, 230 West 37th Street, New York City. 


The right of the child to both father and mother, and the 
responsibility of every man for the support of his offspring 


has been the determining factor in many problems. Never 
theless, I respect a girl who is brave enough to refuse to 
marry a man unfit to be her husband even if, under the de 
ceiving glamor of passion, she has made him her child’s 
father. Such a girl seems to me a pioneer in a sorrowful 
brigade of our forwarding moving sex. I contend that certain 
primitive emotions prevail over intelligence in some very good 
persons. As a rule, we act as we feel. The girl who sins 
through love and discards her lover through reason is select 
ing for herself a hard destiny. Isolated individuals may com- 
mend her courage, but is it possible for a girl ever to regain 
her reputation in the community which she has offended ? 


RESULT OF TALKING SOUL WHILE 
THINKING SEX 


Another confession of primitive emotion so strong that it 
may rob a nice girl of her ability to reason, and of her ideals 


Dear Win na W ile > Py W are ¢ ngaged but the wedding 
must be postp ned until fall. The man says that when two love 
we do, with all our souls, so ideally, the wedding ceremony 

i unnecessary 
He is offended because I will not grant what he asks. He says 
I do not trust him in a modern way as I ought to and accuses 
f being a slave to silly old ideas of right and wrong —Jeanne. 


He is arguing, although he may not know it, that nature 
intends woman to be a sacrifice. 1 am not prepared to discuss 
that possibility, but I am qualified to assert that free love 
does not make a woman free. It enslaves her to the man 
which surely is no better than being enslaved to an ancient 
morality 

Che ardent male always has sworn by all the gods that he 
will be loyal forever. History does not bear him out. The 
engaged man who finds he can have a wife without a wed 
ding ring seldom buys one. His intentions may be good at 
first, but court records prove that they have paved the road 
to hell for many an over-credulous woman. Soul and sex 
don’t seem to have much in common, at least not enough to 


ike a lover any more faithful than were the gods of Greece. 


PRIMITIVE LOVE COSTS SUFFERING 


Elsie, who admits that the man she loves is a cad, ends her 
ter this way 

“Tell me how to find happiness, but don't tell me to forget him. 
/ l ve him too muc h and love never dies, d eS it?” 

Death is inherent in the love which is passion, the kind of 
love a scamp arouses. There’s a fine theory that we love 
what is lovable and we hate what is hateful and can’t help 
ourselves. When a girl’s mind is so organized that she loves 
a man she knows to be a rascal, there is no sense in trying 
to help her. Hers is the response of the primitive female to 


the caveman, and she will have “to suffer it out.” 


WHY IT’S HARD TO REFORM A DRUNKARD 


Dear Winona Wilcox: Every girl in town would like to go 
with him but he tells me he loves me and we are engaged. He 
belongs to a splendid family. Our parents are delighted with 
the match. 

But dare I marry him? He drinks—I can tell when he has had 


produce a distaste for intoxicants. Alcohol 
makes the inferior and unsuccessful man 
feel equal to his worries, it provides him 
with more than his normal courage, it 
makes him feel superior to other men 

Doubtless in many cases it temporarily 
counteracts the deficiency of some ductless 
gland. 

Any drinking man may be an ardent 
lover. And some patient women have reformed men through 
love but more have failed, because the attempt, too often, is 
like tuning in on the radio to cure the toothache. 

Love cannot cure alcoholism because the love of woman 
and the love of strong drink have but one thing in common: 
both build up and exaggerate a man’s good opinion of him- 
self*Jf a woman can do this better than whiskey, she has a 
chance to reform her lover. But it is a tedious task. Few 
succeed because the love ot alcohol usually outlasts the love 
of any particular female, 










DEAF BUT WHY DEFEATED? 


Dear Winona Wilcox: I am tired of life. People say I am 
altractive but they call me a “lilac,” sweet but old-fashioned. At 
eighteen, I started oul for a career in the wriling game, had a 
few things published, then became the girl reporter on a country 
paper. From there I went to a metropolitan paper. But in the 
noisy office I lost my hearing. Too proud to tell what ailed me, 
I left. 

My hope of a career is shattered. Old friends neglect me. 
Love passes me by. I am a bit of driftwood floating with every 
tide. Sometimes | want to end my life. No sound of a lover's 
voice ever will penetrate the walls of my existence —D. R. 


A girl with intelligence enough to get into a newspaper 
office ought to apply a little of it to the study of the litera- 
ture of the deaf. What she finds there cannot fail to inspire 
her and make her self-pity the only pitiable thing about her 
Will not some hampered person who has succeeded in spite of 
fate point the way? 


SORROWS OF THE MAN-SHY MAID 


The following is not a silly problem. As the girl is, the 
woman will be. The girl’s present attitude toward men is 
such as to destroy her chances of normal happiness. 


Dear Winona Wilcox: I am intensely man-shy. I seem to 
attract men only to repel them. For example, a splendid young 
man with whom I dance, often hints than an invitation to my home 
would be acceptable. I have not given it. 1 wish him to come but 
I discourage him. | admit an unnatural stiffness and a desire to 
cut and run. Am I to blame for the situation? Can I remedy 
it?—Beatrice. 


This kind of aversion is unnatural and yet not rare. A girl 
is not in any way responsible for it. It may be the result of 
faulty training in childhood. Her mother may have fixed 
false ideas of modesty in her mind; or teasing about boys may 
have made her sex-conscious; sometimes a divorced mother 
will plant an abominable fear of men in a girl’s mind. Fre- 
quently the dread of men, cr an erotic attitude toward them 
is due to the imperfection of some ductless gland; endocrine 
disturbance is not uncommon in young girls. There’s a long 
history back of man-shyness. Its scientific cure may be either 
by psychoanalysis or endocrinology. But sometimes I think 
we are all at present regarding ourselves as too complex 
mentally and too complicated physically. 

Perhaps, sometimes we could cure ourselves by direct and 
simple processes. It may be useless to tell this girl to imitate 
her “popular” girl friends and never let a chance slip for 
making a date. To do this she may have to remake herself, 
the first attempts may nearly kill her, nevertheless, practice 
makes perfect in the social graces [Turn to page »52| 
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Keep the whole year 


bright and cheerful 
with healthtul sanitary 
felterebalbbeterste 


By using Old Dutch every day of the 
year, you will enjoy the comfort and satistac 
sleyemesamntrlidelatimrtelintame(atelielacmanaelttus 
out the house. 


The fine flaky particles of Old Dutch 
Cleanser remove all visible as well as invisible 
impurities, making everything wholesome and 
hygienically clean. 


Old Dutch will Save you money too, be 


cause its particles being flat-shaped, cover more 
surtace, theretore, it goes further. There is no 
waste; furthermore, it doesn’t hurt the hands 
nor does it scratch. 


There 1s nothing else like it 





